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Y. ... it’s May in Texas, and the wheat is begin- 
ning to ripen. Our field workers are there taking 
samples of the wheat to send in to our Bakery Re- 
search Laboratories. 

Soon, these men will move northward with the 
ripening of the crop... zig-zagging back and forth 
through Oklahoma, Kansas, and the other winter- 
wheat states; then into the spring-wheat belt—the 
Dakotas, Montana, Minnesota. 

As this “‘sampling in the field’”’ progresses, there 
will blossom forth a map, a riot of differently-colored 
pins, denoting the qualities of the wheat from 
Texas to the Canadian border. And, for 5 months, 




















Great Mille ~ 


Producing 54,000 Cut. Daily _ 


until the last of the crop is harvested, our laboratory 
technicians will be busy, analyzing the hundreds of 
samples of wheat sent in. 

Before long, we shall have a number of complete 
maps showing the varying quality of the wheat that 
is being harvested all over the United States. From 
these, we shall advise our grain buyers exactly what 
is the best quality wheat needed to make the great 
flours for which International Milling is famous. 

This is the first step in the quality control of 
International ‘‘Bakery-Proved”’ Flour. This quality 
control is aimed at bringing you flour that will make 
your loaf the best in your market! 
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[he harvest is in! A good harvest... a 
record-breaking, history-making Amer- 
ican harvest! And there’s a story behind 
every golden head of wheat. 


Although to the farmer goes vast credit 
for his knowledge, his ability and his 
labors, he alone could never have made 
the land yield the billions of bushels 
which now flow from the granaries to 
the mills to help fill the world’s empty 
breadbasket. 


It’s a story of great accomplishments, 
of heart-breaking failures against a back- 
ground of storm-driven wind and rain 

. . of arctic cold and of heat and drought 
...of ever-present plant-destroying 
blights and preying insects, menacing 
the harvest year by year. 


Only courage and great patience, 
combined with the miracles of modern 
science, could have won the greatest 
single American harvest of wheat ever 
produced to meet the world’s worst 
grain shortage. 


To fully grasp the significance of this 
accomplishment, we need but to turn the 
pages of American agricultural history. 


Looming large against the panorama 
of less than fifty harvests is the work of 
the Plant Scientists—the plant breed- 
‘rs, agronomists, plant pathologists and 
entomologists. It was they who faced 
this task at the turn of the century with 
ill the spirit, ingenuity and financial 
forces behind American agriculture. And 
it has been they who have in bountiful 
measure helped to fulfill the promise of 
the great wheat crop of 1947. 


Plant diseases menace the grain 


Through the years, the American wheat 
crop is menaced by many other plant 
diseases, one of the most virulent of 












which is leaf rust, which can destroy 
100,000,000 bushels of wheat in a single 
year in the nation’s winter and spring 
wheat belts. 

Smut is an ugly word and smut is like- 
wise an ugly enemy in the field of wheat. 


The harvest is in! A good harvest ...a record- 
breaking, history-making American harvest! 


Loose smut alone can cause a loss of 
11,000,000 bushels of wheat in a single 
harvest. 


And nothing is feared more as harvest- 
time approaches in parts of the North- 
west than the dread stinking smut. It 
changes the wheat kernels to a stinking 
powder, as it has since the days of an- 
cient Greece. Once embedded in the 
wheatfield, this evil-smelling fungus may 
remain a menace to harvests to come. 


In the last twenty years, however, great 
strides have been made in curbing 
these dread plant diseases. 

While the battle still goes on and many 
objectives have been won, it is not plant 
diseases alone which command the work 
of the Plant Scientists. There is the ever- 
present threat of the insect, the wily 
destroyer of millions of bushels of grain. 


Tiny insects damage huge crops 


Perhaps foremost among these pests is 
the Hessian fly. Today it annually threat- 
ens wheat crops from coast to coast, and 
may produce a total of 57,000,000 flies 
per acre if not held in check by the work 
of the Plant Scientists who now have 
bred wheat resistant to its attacks. 


Modern miracles are wrought 


If any gifts should be figuratively placed 
upon the altar of Osiris as the Egyptians 
once did in thanks for a good harvest, 
those tributes should today go to the 
Plant Scientists because, indeed, their 
works would have been considered in 
the light of miracles in the Pharaohs’ 
time. 


Take the case of the “red terror,” 
which once destroyed an average of 
47,000,000 bushels of wheat annually in 
just thirteen principal wheat-producing 
states of the Mississippi Valley. Today, 
and largely through the work of the 
Plant Scientists, the cooperation of the 
farmer and of the Rust Prevention As- 
sociation, this annual loss is now down 
to less than 6,000,000 bushels! 





PHOTO TOURTESY MINNEAPOLIS MORNING T 


Helping fill the Worlds Empty Breadbasket ji 


In this continuing drive against stem 
rust, the Plant Scientists have set their 
ingenuity and patience to the program 
to destroy the barberry bush, one of 
which may be host to as many as 70,- 
000,000,000 rust spores! 

Then, too, in an effort to establish a 
rust-resistant wheat, durum was brought 
from Russia shortly after the turn of the 
century by the famous plant explorer, 
Mark Alfred Carleton. This wheat, well- 
suited to the soil and climate of the 
Northwest and the production of semo- 
lina, gave America a new industry, with 
millions of bushels of wheat for spaghetti 
and macaroni. 

Interwoven here, too, is the history 
of Pillsbury, since it was through the 
foresight of John S. Pillsbury that semo- 
lina milling machinery was put in opera- 
tion in Minneapolis in time to mill mil- 
lions of bushels of durum when this rust- 
resistant wheat, unsuited for making 
bread flour, threatened to glut the mar- 
ket forty years ago. 

Then, too, in the great Northwest 
there is the insidious sawfly, which can 
cut down a harvest by chewing the 
strength out of the straw, and making 
the stem a prey to the wind. 

Today, through the untiring efforts 
of the Plant Scientists, these and many 
more crop-destroying insects, as well 
as plant diseases, are slowly but surely 
being brought under control. 

And so, we of Pillsbury may proudly 
say of these Plant Scientists, ‘““By their 
works ye shall know them”’ in the agri- 
cultural history of the hungry world. 


Documented by Pillsbury Mills, Inc. 


This documentation is one of a series now being repeated. Bound reprints of the entire series may be obtained by writing to Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Qua tity 


PRotECTION 
in 


bown Carter 


HE QUALITY of your loaf is fully protected when you de- 

pend on TOWN CRIER uniformity. And that is an important 
point in these days when heavy government exports drain wheat 
supplies to the bottom of the bin at the end of each crop year. 
Uniform top quality depends on the selection of the finest baking 
wheats as they are marketed after each harvest and careful stor- 
age of these choice lots for later milling. The experience and skill 
of TOWN CRIER wheat buyers and large wheat storage facili- 
ties for TOWN CRIER are your guarantee of superior baking 
qualities in TOWN CRIER all year around. Users know it... 
sales prove it... TOWN CRIER means good baking! 


























FLOUR MILLING CAPACITY PAUL UHLMANN, 
wine titan Che. tae Chairman of the Board 
NEWTON, KANS., BLACKWELL, ia JOHN W. CAIN, President 
OKLA., AND SLATER, MO. GORDON B. WOOD, Vice President 
: R. HUGH UHLMANN, Vice President 
Ve ee ; T. MARSHALL HOLT, Vice President 
Operating 23 Buying Stations in Kansas, e R. R. McCREIGHT, Treasurer 
Oklahoma, Missouri and Nebraska ‘ § = PAUL UHLMANN, Ir., Secretary 
. J. G. PFISTER, Millfeed Department 


MIDLAND FEED MILLS 
Marshall, Mo., Capacity 350 Tons Daily a : So JULIO H. VALDES, Export Dept. 
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HONEY BEE 
NATIONAL 
WHITE SWAN 








—Ideal Bakery Flours — 








We wish every baker could visit our newly equipped 
plant at Alva ail see cleo the vant iodine wheat storage 
facilities supporting this modern mill. We could show you 
the care with which we select the finer baking wheats and 
the ample facilities we have for storing these wheats for 


use as our customers needs arise. 











ALVA ROLLER 
laced 


Trade Name of Flour 











ALVA, OKLAHOMA 
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Means your brand is displayed 


FRONT, BACK and SIDES 


on Bemis Band-Label Bags 


No matter how the bags are stacked, 
your brand is bound to show. Made of 
wet-strength paper, the Band-Label is 
easy to remove in one piece and it 


doesn’t clog washing machines or drains. 


ao -Coelshalere a 
1 Foran | 
Bag Maker’ 


General Offices—St. Louis 
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Choose Ismerta! 


It pays to choose your flour with care, 
more so now than ever. Quality varia- 
tions are greater under the government 
standard extraction regulations. 


You are building the right founda- 
tion for a quality loaf when you buy 
ISMERTA .. . because it is produced 
by master craftsmen who know how to 
get the best out of good wheats. The 
best of equipment, plus expert milling 
control, assures you that ISMERTA 

will continue to be a quality leader 

among bakery flours. 


Choose ISMERTA for the 
right start in bread pro- 
duction. 


ISMERT-HINCKE “AN MiAittinée € @. 
aS : EI . 








THE IsmeRT-HINCKE MILLING CO. 


GENERAL OFFICE 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


MILLS AT TOPEKA, KANSAS 


1570 W, 29th Street, LD 243 LD 27 
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(ONSOLIDATED, FLOUR MILLS (() 


WICHITA 1, KANSAS 


KANSAS BEST FLOUR......GIBRALTAR FLOUR 








M. D. King Milling Co. 
Pittsfield, Illinois 


Quality Products Since 1868 








“Sweet Cream” 
“Very Best” 


Quality Flours 
W. J. JENNISON CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 











“OLD SQUIRE” 


Always is good flour. Pays 
no attention to ups and 
downs and this and that. 


Just always GOOD FLOUR 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co. 


Board of Trade Bldg. Kansas City, Mo. 











Flour from this mill comes to you 
fully aged — ready to use 


ATKINSON MILLING CO. 





Evans Milling Co. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.S.A 
Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
WHITE CORN PRODUOTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 








= 
Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
* Grain Merchants - 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 






MINNEAPOLIS 


— 


DULUTH 

















Cable Address “RAYBAR” 


TIDEWATER 
GRAIN COMPANY 


Receivers - Shippers - Exporters 
Export and Domestic Forwarders 


Members all leading Exchanges 
Established 1927 
Bourse Building Chamber of Commerce 
PHILADELPHIA 6,PA. BALTIMORE 2, MD. 





THE CROWN BAG CO. 


2686 Harvard Ave. Memphis, Tenn. 
Telephone 4-3017 & 34-1720 
Dealers In Used Bags & New 


Bags For All Purposes 














Soft Cake Flour 


For Biscuit Manufacturers 
WATSON HIGGINS MILLING CO. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
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BUILDERS of 73,355,000 BUSHELS of MODERN CONCRETE STORAGE 
, IN OUR TWENTY-EIGHT YEARS 
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These is a lot of buried treasure around many flour 
and feed manufacturing plants these days, but it takes a 
little more than a “pirate” map to find it. 


The “buried treasure” we are talking about is the pro- 
duction savings that can come from efficient plant design. 
No other factor can exert a greater effect in keeping 
production costs in line with competition. 


Jones-Hettelsater makes the kind of “maps” that can 
produce manufacturing cost savings. If you are planning 
to keep abreast of the times with a new plant or mod- 
ernizing of present facilities, you will want the best 
possible planning. Jones-Hettelsater engineering is the 
answer. It’s backed by 28 years of experience in plan- 
ning and building for the grain, flour, feed and cereal 
industries. 


J ONES nn C iiicsietine Company 


‘Designers and Builders for Willers and the American Grain Trade 
1012 Baltimore Avenue KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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HARD WHEAT FLOURS: Bakers who use these LARABEE Flours have come cati 
CREAM LOAF to know them over the years as outstandingly de- “ ; 
EMPRESS pendable: for baking of uniform high quality pro- side 
‘ ducts. And they realize, too, that this uniform tati 
LARABEE'S BEST quality is essential to continuing consumer demand ce 
SUNLOAF in today’s highly competitive markets. P I 
HIGHTOP Each well known brand of LARABEE Flours, imy 
LARABEE’S WHOLE WHEAT milled exclusively for bakers, represents its own long- a 
established, high standard of baking performance. ? 
Throughout the entire range, from Special Purpose on 
Soft Flours to the premium strength Southwestern -. 


DIVISION OF 


Y bed = - 
Commander=-Larabee Milling Company 
GENERAL OFFICES: MINNEAPOLIS 


CAKE AND “SPECIAL PURPOSE” 
SOFT FLOURS: 

AIRY FAIRY 

LITTLE PRINCESS 

DIXIE DREAM 

HONEY QUEEN 


hard wheat flours, these preferred brands offer you 
a wide selection from which to meet your regular 
or special baking needs. 

Consult us about your flour requirements, or 
ask the LARABEE representative to call. 


THE LARABEE FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 






THE LARABEE FLOUR MILLS COMPANY, KANSAS CITY @ COMMANDER MILLING 
COMPANY, MINNEAPOLIS @ BUFFALO FLOUR MILLS CORPORATION, BUFFALO 
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300 Million ’48-49 Goal a Minimum 





Spring Wheat Crop 
Outlook Good; No 
Damage from Heat 


MINNEAPOLIS — The general 
spring wheat outlook in eastern Mon- 
tena and western North Dakota is 
good, according to the Occident Ele- 
vator division of the Russell-Miller 
\illing Co. The wheat is up and looks 
healthy and there is enough moisture 
tc carry it along for some time with- 
out further precipitation, with one 
exception—eastern Montana—where 
there is an acute shortage of subsoil 
nisture. That territory will not be 
able to produce a crop unless there 
are timely rains throughout the grow- 
inz season. 

There was no precipitation of im- 


_poctance the past week. Very high 


temperatures occurred for three days, 
mostly in the 90’s, running up to 102 
in eastern Montana. High winds oc- 
curred during this hot spell, with 
some soil blowing, but the damage 
done was not serious and was offset 
by the drying out of soil in the north- 
ern area permitting good progress in 
seeding and field work. 

Practically no more spring wheat 
seeding will be done in the northern 
area, but sowing of durum and other 
small grain crops is proceeding rap- 
idly, the Occident report states. 





IF SUPPLIES AVAILABLE, U.S. 
WILL EXPORT 400 MILLION BU. 


Increase in Next Crop Year’s Exports May Prevent Lift- 
ing of Specific Flour License Controls to Latin 
America and Philippines 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Washington Correspondent of The Northwestern Miller 





Army Buys 2 Million Sacks Soy Flour 


* 


* 


* 


CHICAGO—Purchases:- of 2,060,000 sacks of soy flour May 21 were re- 
vealed by the Army Quartermaster Depot here this week. The price paid 
was $6.15 sack, f.o.b. New Orleans. Procurement officials would not reveal 
the destinations, but it is known that recent sizeable allocations of edible soy 
flour have been approved by the U.S. Department of Agriculture for army 
feeding in occupied zones in Europe and Japan. 





OIT Modifies Licensing Policies 
Involving Flour Price Criteria 


NASHINGTON — Current Export 
B lletin No. 457, issued May 18 by 
the Office of International Trade, U.S. 
Department of Commerce, and effec- 
tive June 1, 1948, revises the licensing 
policy set out in Current Export Bul- 
le‘in No. 431, in effect since Dec. 31, 
1947, 

[he revision constitutes a modifi- 
cation of the strict price criteria re- 
quirements which have been in effect 
since Dec. 31 and the action is con- 
sidered as a victory for the represen- 
tatives of the export flour millers 
who have been protesting the old 
licensing procedure for months. 

The OIT, in explaining the most 
important revisions in licensing pro- 
cedure, issued the following state- 
ment: 

‘License applications will be denied 
on the basis of price only when the 


quoted prices are obviously excessive; 
and the advice of commodity advisory 
committees drawn from the export 
trade will be sought in determining 
what constitutes an obviously excess- 
ive price. 

“The new bulletin makes it clear 
that export licenses will not be de- 
nied because the prices shown on 
license applications are slightly high- 
er than those quoted on otherwise 
comparable applications. 

“Current Export Bulletin No. 457 
is a restatement of the policy gov- 
erning the export licensing of com- 
modities subject to the ‘price criter- 
ion’ policy first set forth in Current 
Export Bulletin No. 431, Dec. 31, 
1947. The new regulation is issued to 
correct, a misconception widely held 
in export circles that OIT would 
automatically grant licenses first to 





Grain Exports and Most Flour 
Buying Seen as Private Soon; 


H. E. Sanford Named to ECA 


WASHINGTON — Likelihood that 
the return of grain export business 
to private trade channels is immi- 
nent is the interpretation given to 
the information that Dr. D. A. Fitz- 
Gerald, food chief of the Economic 
Cooperation Administration, has 
named Harold E. Sanford, chairman 
of the National Grain Trade Council, 
as his grain industry consultant. 

Mr. Sanford is expected’ to assume 
his duties here before June 1 and 
will meet with a grain industry ex- 
port group in New York May 28, it 
has been learned. 

At the same time, it was learned 
that all flour procurement except 
for the occupation zones and the 
China program will be private after 
July 1, 1948. 

Although not yet revealed, it is ex- 
pected that Mr. Sanford will be as- 


sisted in his activities by another 
leading figure in the grain export 
trade, who has had wide experience 
in the export problems under the war 
and relief programs. 

The flour milling position at the 
ECA is not seen as complicated, 
since the world procurement outside 
the occupation zones and China will 
be in private hands, but the vex- 
atious problem of Western Hem- 
isphere licensing may be resolved 
within the ECA without the appoint- 
ment of an industry consultant. At 
the ECA, it is seen that the West- 
ern Hemisphere license chaos can 
only be solved by an elimination of 
the root of evil—and that is licensing 
itself. The return of grain exporting 
to private handling is expected. to 
provide the answer to the Western 
Hemisphere specific license mess. 





those applicants quoting the lowest 
prices, then to applicants quoting 
slightly higher prices, and on up the 
scale of quoted prices until export 
cuotas were exhausted. 


“Despite frequent explanations by 
OIT that price considerations would 
be used to rule out only those appli- 
cations quoting obviously excessive 
prices, the persistence of the miscon- 
ception has made it necessary to issue 
a formal restatement of the price 
policy. 

“Major points of the bulletin, in 
addition to this restatement, are: 

“1. The definition of the method by 
which the export price must be indi- 
cated on the license application is 
clarified. The price stated on the ex- 
port license application must be the 
export contract price, and the point 
of delivery must be clearly indicated. 
If the point of delivery is a place 
other than the intended port of exit, 
the intended port of exit must also 
be shown. The shipment may not be 
made or invoiced at a price higher 
than that stated on the validated 
license. 


“Where normal trade practice in 
a given commodity makes it imprac- 
ticable to establish a firm contract 
price, the precise terms upon which 
the price is to be ascertained and 
from which the contract price may 
be objectively determined must be 
stated on the application. Such gen- 
eral statements as ‘market price at 
time of delivery or shipment’ will 
not be acceptable. 

“2. Each license application must 
be accompanied by clear evidence of 
a two-way correspondence covering 
the transaction, resulting in an ac- 
cepted order. The order may be con- 
ditional on satisfactory payment ar- 
rangements or upon the issuance of 
any necessary government documents 
—for example, export license, import 
license, or exchange permit. Evidence 
may take the form of an original or 
photostat copy of the contract signed 
by the exporter and importer, or the 

(Continued on page 41) 


WASHINGTON — The _ current 
bearish “new look” in the wheat mar- 
ket may be fashionable, but top 
government officials warn that the 
vogue may not take on as widely 
as might be expected on the basis of 
statistics. First, they say that the 
300 million-bushel wheat exports to 
world destinations for the 1948-49 
crop year must be considered as a 
minimum. If the supplies are avail- 
able, they say, it is likely that the 
U.S. will export 400 million bushels. 

Second, they contend that despite 
increases in bread rations in France 
which are now expected for June 
with another indicated for July, the 
third quarter wheat supply situa- 
tion will be tight. France and Italy 
will increase bread _ distribution 
through a big draft on internal sup- 
plies in the light of optimistic new 
crop conditions at home. 

However, old crop U.S. wheat is 
not moving too freely and it is 
learned that the Commodity Credit 
Corp. is meeting difficulty in obtain- 
ing supplies of old crop wheat, which 
is now said to have moved to termi- 
nal or sub-terminal markets. This in- 
formation is of particular interest 
since the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture has already announced that it 
expects new crop wheat to fall to 
support price levels in its most re- 
cent wheat situation report. 


Export Availability Reduced 


The large new crop is not con- 
centrated in the Southwest this year, 
according to one official, who predicts 
that the southwestern wheat crop will 
not exceed 53% of. last year, thereby 
reducing the availability for export. 

Some government officials doubt 
that wheat prices will reach the 
high levels of the past year, but 
they admit that the effective export 
demand is larger than the 300 mil- 
lion-bushel requisition estimated by 
the foreign nations in their report 
to the State Department. If the 
wheat is available—and this is con- 

(Continued on page 44) 


FIRST OKLAHOMA WHEAT 
REACHES HARVEST 


OKLAHOMA CITY — Oklahoma’s 
first wheat to be harvested this sea- 
son was in Cotton County, near the 
town of Randlett. The wheat, owned 
by D. L. Alexander, was Black Hull 
and tested 57 Ib. and sold for $2 bu. 
The average per acre yield was 
around 15 bu. An interesting feature 
of this first harvesting was the fact 
that combines had to detour around 
new oil wells in the field. Harvesting 
in that area is expected to begin gen- 
erally around May 28, as rains have 
interfered and the wheat is still 
maturing. 
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Flour Distributors Oppose Wheat Pact 





ASSOCIATION ALSO HITS PLANS 
TO LIMIT FLOUR CONSUMPTION 


St. Louis Convention Votes Approval of MNF Long 
Range Program; J. A. MacNair Points Out Need 
for Strong Flour Organization 


By WAYNE G. MARTIN, JR., and SIGURD O. WERNER 
of The Northwestern Miller Staff 


ST. LOUIS—In resolutions passed 
at the closing session of the National 
Association of Flour Distributors con- 
vention, members voiced opposition to 
the International Wheat Agreement, 
governmental controls and plans to 
curtail consumption of flour. The con- 
vention was held May 17-18 at the 
Sheraton-Coronado Hotel. 

The association also unanimously 
passed a resolution commending the 
Millers National Federation for its 
long range program to promote the 
increased consumption of flour. It not 
only approved the program, but of- 
fered wholehearted cooperation to 
the MNF. Cooperation also was 
pledged to the Baking Industry Pro- 
motional Program and that of the 
Associated Retail Bakers of America. 

In taking a stand against the In- 
ternational Wheat Agreement, the as- 
sociation declared the proposal “un- 
economical, unworkable and un-Amer- 
ican.” 

Referring to the failure of the 
Luckman food conservation campaign 
which did irreparable harm to the 
flour business, the distributors voted 
to oppose in the future any plan of 
any government agency to curtail 
consumption of flour or products 
made from flour. 

Philadelphia was designated as the 
1949 convention city. An invitation 
also was received from the New Eng- 
land group to hold the 1950 conven- 
tion in Boston. 


Urges Strong Association 

At an earlier convention session, 
J. A. MacNair, New York, president 
of the organization during the past 
year, pointed out that a strong na- 
tional flour organization is very es- 
sential now, its value having been 
proved so many times in the past and 
especially during the last war. He 
said many serious problems face the 
industry, such as the threat of gov- 
ernment controls. 

“We must,” Mr. MacNair declared, 
“be alert and united. We do not want 
controls and allocations, but we do 
want free trading.” 

“No one is unwilling to help unfor- 
tunates abroad,” he said, “but we 
should not be penalized so much by 
this aid and the high prices of wheat. 
That is why we want free trade and 
the law of supply and demand to 
prevail.” 

Mr. MacNair also stressed the im- 
portance of bringing young men into 
the flour distributing industry. 

A. C. Roland, president of the St. 
Louis Association of Flour and Bak- 
ers Supply Distributors, described the 
work of his organization and its cred- 
it bureau. 

H. W. Larsen, Chicago, gave an in- 
structive talk on the functions of lo- 
cal distributors’ organizations, using 
the Chicago group as a basis for his 
remarks. His talk led to discussion 


of local associations as well as the 
national body, and much praise was 
given the national association for the 
work it has done to protect the inter- 
est of flour distributors. (A report 
on other convention addresses ap- 
peared in the May 18 issue of The 
Northwestern Miller.) 

W. A. Pitman, Cleveland, reporting 
as chairman of the board of direc- 
tors, said that distributors must 
watch credit more closely as condi- 
tions have become worse during the 
past few months. 

Reports of standing committees 





were given by Earl E. Dusenbery, 
finance; Harry W. Larsen, member- 
ship and contract; W. P. Tanner, leg- 
islative and governmental regula- 
tions; Wayne G. Martin, Jr., public- 
ity, and H. H. Lang, trade practices. 

Earl E. Dusenbery, Des Moines, 
was elected president; Harry W. Lar- 
sen, Chicago, first vice president; 
Julius Zimmerman, St. Louis, second 
vice president, and Wayne G. Martin, 
Jr., New York was reelected secre- 
tary-treasurer. 

J. R. Affleck, Philadelphia, was 
elected as new chairman of the board 
of directors, with the following named 
new directors-at-large: F. T. Herbert, 
Chicago; W. P. Tanner, New York, 
and Ray Perry, New Orleans. 

Tribute was paid in a resolution 
to two past presidents of the organi- 
zation who died recently, S. Gartland 
Horan of Philadelphia and A. P. Cole 
of Pittsburgh. 

The distributors were guests of St. 
Louis members at a cocktail party 
and reception May 17 and the follow- 
ing day were taken on a tour of the 
new Russell-Miller Milling Co. mill 
at Alton, Ill. 





'Grass Roots’ Report on Kansas Wheat 
By C. C. Isely 


DODGE CITY, KANSAS — The 
southwestern wheat harvest was hur- 
ried by high temperatures last week 
and widely scattered showers the 
nights of May 21-22 have undoubt- 
edly helped many fields. 


James Dean, manager of the big 
farm co-op at Dodge City, reflects the 
uncertainty of the outcome and the 
divergent views of growers. He says: 


“One farmer reports, unless we 
have rain in a week it’s going to blow 
up. The next one says if it rains too 
much, the wheat is so thin that weeds 
will start ahead and overtake the 
wheat as it stands still to ripen.” 

I talked to four farmers in a huddle 
after the shower of May 22. “My con- 
tinuous cropping might make 8 or 10 
bushels,” said Jim Rink of near Ford, 
Kansas. Walter Buess of Gray Coun- 
ty, said “Six bushels per acre will 
be good.” 

Albert Lembright, south of Dodge 
City, felt they were too conservative 
and thought his might make 12 bu. 
W. D. Orebaugh, with a field a mile 
north of Dodge City, said, “It might 
yield 20 bu.” All this on continuous 
cropping. This is a fair sample of con- 
flicting opinions. 

Another comparison with last year 
would be the summer fallows. C. C. 
Weddel of Bloom thought his summer 
tilled acres currently appeared as 
80% of a year ago. Mr. Orebaugh 
confirmed the figure on his. 


One thing seems certain, my fears 
about the old, unrotted stubble ad- 
versely affecting the yields this 
year, as indicated in my mid-March 
report, seem to be discounted for 
this season, and it would be interest- 
ing for agricultural scientists to ex- 
plain why the excessive straw, still 
unrotted in the ground, has not ad- 
versely affected the appearance of the 
fields. The results are yet to be tabu- 
lated. 


The fact that the hot days were 
not too windy may have been a sav- 





ing factor in preventing further de- 
terioration. However, it must be re- 
corded that farmer after farmer re- 
ports having plowed under additional 
acres during the past week. Ross 
Cave of Sublette was turning under 
his entire 800 acres. 


It is safe to conclude that the fal- 
lows will yield less than last year, and 
the acreage thus stilled is far below 
the average. The acreage of sown 
wheat plowed under is the greatest 
in nine years. The yields on the regu- 
lar cropping left for harvest will vary 
from 5 to 6 bu. to a rare 20-bu. yield 
where local showers made conditions 
particularly favorable. If it were pos- 
sible to tabulate these varied -condi- 
tions by acres, one might arrive at 
the total results. 

The differences are not county by 
county, or northern Kansas vs. south- 
ern Kansas.-Almost field by field one 
gets a remarkably varying outlook, so 
it is particularly hard to write a for- 
mula that would get at a total, except 
that it must be far below last year. 
The 50% of last year estimate still 
looks like a very high ceiling for 
Kansas. | 


Canadian Seeding 
Booms with Drier, 
Warmer Weather 


WINNIPEG—Warm weather rolled 
into western Canada last week sud- 
denly and unexpectedly, with temper- 
atures topping the 90 mark at many 
points. Water-soaked land was drying 
rapidly, and farmers made spectacu- 
lar progress in seeding operations. 
Land in’ the Red River Valley that 
only a few weeks ago was under four 
feet of water, is now seeded. It is 
estimated that close to 70% of the 
wheat crop is now in the ground 
(May 25), and it is anticipated that 
with favorable weather all of west- 
ern Canada’s wheat crop will be 
sown by the end of this week. 


Considerable coarse grain has been 
sown, but a good percentage will have 
to be completed after the first of 
June. Least progress has been made 
in the northern areas and it is these 
sections that are showing the great- 
est increases in barley acreage. 

Moisture conditions are still excel- 
lent, and the warm weather is pro- 
moting rapid growth, with early sown 
wheat well above the ground. These 
areas, however, are widely scattered. 


The total moisture condition for 
western Canada, according to the 
Searle Grain Co. precipitation report, 
now stands at 119% of normal, a de- 
cline of 2% when compared with May 
10. Last year comparative figures on 
May 17 was 93% of normal. The fig- 
ures include summer fallow and stub- 
ble, and weighted for wheat acreage. 





FIRST CAR 1948 WHEAT 
AT FORT WORTH 


FORT WORTH, TEXAS—The first 
car of new crop wheat of the 1948 
season arrived at Fort Worth May 19. 
It was received by the Transit Grain 
Co., having been shipped from Sag- 
erton, Texas. The wheat graded No. 
1 dark hard, testing 60.4 lb. per bush- 
el and 14.6% moisture. It was sold 
by the Transit company at $2.60 bu., 
delivered Texas common points, or 
equal to $2.30 bu. track, Fort Worth, 
netting the producer $4,600 for the 
2,000 bu. contained in the car. Last 
year the first car of new wheat was 
received May 31 and in 1946 the first 
arrival was May 18, which was the 
earliest on record. 





Paul Uhimann Announces Wheat 
Field Day Is Set for June 17 


KANSAS CITY — Paul Uhlmann, 
chairman of the board, Midland Flour 
Milling Co., has announced that the 
wheat field day, which Mr. Uhlmann 
holds -annually on his suburban farm 
in Johnson County, Kansas, a few 
miles from Kansas City, will be held 
this year on June 17. 

The party is given in cooperation 
with the Kansas Wheat Improvement 
Assn., primarily for inspection of the 
test wheat plots on his farm, with a 
barbecue dinner and addresses by of- 





ficials and distinguished guests to fol- 
low. The specific program has not 
yet been announced. 

Because of the large attendance of 
millers from out of town at these 
annual parties and the crowding of 
an extended program into a single 
day, a committee of Kansas City 
millers is preparing to offer a special 
program for millers on the previous 
day, closing with a dinner in the eve- 
ning following golf and other outdoor 
and indoor exercises: earlier in the 
day. 
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Wheat Stem Rust 
Lightest in 10 
Years, Expert Says 


MINNEAPOLIS—Donald G. 
Fletcher, executive secretary of the 
Conference for the Prevention of 
Grain Rust, reporting on an eight- 
state crop inspection tour completed 
May 18, says that stem rust infec- 
tion in Texas wheat and oats is the 
lightest it has been in 10 years. No 
appreciable build-up of rust spores 
there is possible before harvest, which 
was already starting south of Wichita 
Falls, and 10 days away in the Dallas- 
Sherman area. Stem rust was found 
in only one field in Oklahoma. This 
was located 10 miles north of Enid, 
and the rust consisted of a single 
pustule. 

Leaf rust infection is very light, 
disappearing at about the Kansas- 
Oklahoma line, and diminishes to a 
bare trace in western Oklahoma. Dry 
fall and winter conditions and the 
severe freeze of early March in north 
Texas and Oklahoma were probably 
chiefly responsible for the light rust 
development. 


Insect damage of any kind is minor. 
Loose smut and Septoria, a disease 
which kills the leaf tissue, are taking 
a minor toll in a few localized areas. 

In the winter wheat area, with the 
exception of the excellent Grandfield 
area in southwest Oklahoma, the 
northeastern corner of Colorado, plus 
adjoining Nebraska territory and the 
irrigated wheat everywhere, the 
wheat plants that came through are 
for the most part the tough surviv- 
ors of a difficult struggle for exist- 
ence. Of course, the weak plants and 
many whole fields have already given 
up, and more are being plowed up 
where drouth continued without re- 
lief. 

Crop Is Sturdy 


The roots of most of the remaining 
plants in central Oklahoma, south 
and west Kansas are well developed 
and should bring that crop through 
any reasonable period of weather be- 
tween now and harvest. It is not a 
greenhouse crop that will fold up 
with a few unfavorable days. The 
straw is short, the heads are short, 
the plants are thinner on the ground 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


TRAVELING CITY—Shown heading for Vernon, Texas, 
scene of the initial winter wheat harvest, is the city of 
“Hammtown, population 23.” The “city” includes 10 14-ft. 
self-propelled combines on trailers pulled by trucks, four 
trailer houses for sleeping and eating purposes, mainte- 
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(Kansas City Star photograph) 


nance truck with an electric light plant, supply machine, 
gasoline, water and pickup trucks and two motor cars. 
It left its winter home at Perry, Kansas, May 18. The 
outfit, under the supervision of its owner, N. R. Hamm, 
will work north through the harvest season until opera- 
tions are over in North Dakota. 





and show less stooling than we have 
been used to seeing for 8 or 10 years. 
More rain is needed for proper fill- 
ing but the stand in much of the area 
covered is capable of producing an 
average of 12 to 14 bu. an acre, but 
additional moisture and favorable 
temperatures between now and har- 
vest will be necessary to make this 
result possible. 

This year’s crop in the winter 
wheat area is the most spotted Mr. 
Fletcher has seen since before the 
war. Texas is the hardest hit, with 
yields in Oklahoma, Kansas and Ne- 
braska cut considerably under the 
recent bumper crops. It is hard to 
lower one’s sights after so many ex- 
ceptional years, but despite increased 
abandonment and fallowing in certain 
areas, the over-all average should 
exceed the average production during 
the late thirties and early forties, Mr. 
Fletcher says. 





Canadian Crop 


By H. G. L. STRANGE 


Director, Research Department, 
Searle Grain Co. 


WINNIPEG—Every sowing season 
that has occurred on the Canadian 
prairies since the year 1812 (when 
the Selkirk settlers arrived from 
Scotland under the patronage of Lord 
Selkirk to colonize Western Canada) 
has been described as unusual. This 
year, however, using that comparison 
can only be described as most un- 
usual. 

The cold winter hung on for weeks 
longer than normal, so that the snow- 
fall, which in most years starts to 
melt gradually about April 1, was 
still unmelted at the end of April. 
Then, to add to the farmers’ troubles 
an almost unprecedented late snow- 
fall, several feet deep, occurred over 
large areas. Then the warm weather 
came suddenly and the deep snows 
started to melt. 


The Assiniboine and Red Rivers 


Developments 


overflowed and flooded much land, 
and thousands of new calves and cows 
and other cattle died, owing to the 
impossibility of getting feed to them 
on the ranges. Many cattle starved 
because the green grass was some 
three weeks late in appearing. So that 
what was pessimistically described as 
the “Great Canadian Desert” in the 
drouth years of the 30’s—when it 
was predicted Western Canada would 
never again grow much wheat—today 
has more moisture than recorded for 
decades past. 

Seeding, consequently, which usu- 
ally starts on April 20 has been de- 
layed at least from three weeks to 
a month, which has resulted in a 
decrease instead of an expected in- 
crease in wheat acreage. A certain 
amount of good farm land, too, still 
at this writing is under a foot or more 
of water, and so will not be seeded 
at all this season. All confirming the 
views of long experienced westerners 
that the only thing one can prophesy 
with certainty about the Canadian 


prairies is that only the unexpected 
is bound to happen. 

The late seeding increases the 
chances of Canadian prairie crops be- 
ing caught by early frosts next fall. 
The average date of a severe frost 
over a long period, has been Sept. 10, 
which allows ample time for the crops 
to mature. On the other hand damag- 
ing frosts have occurred as early as 
July 19. All farmers can do then is 
to keep their fingers crossed and hope 
for the best. 

There is one bright ray in the prai- 
rie picture besides the abundant and 
almost unprecedented moisture (the 
general moisture condition ‘is 19% 
better than the longtime average), 
and that is that prairie farmers no 
longer dread damage from stem rust, 
for all varieties of wheat and some 
oats, that are being seeded in the 
rust areas, which include Manitoba 
and the greater part of Saskatche- 
wan, are rust-resistant sorts. Thatch- 
er, Regent, Renown, Apex and now 
the new wheat considered to be su- 
perior to all others, “Redman,” which 
is being tried by farmers for the 
first time this year. 

Two other new wheats, too, are 
being seeded for the first time by 
prairie farmers. “Rescue,” which re- 
sists to a great extent the attacks of 
sawflies, and “Saunders,” the very 
latest product of the Dominion Rust 
Research Laboratory at Winnipeg, 
which is the earliest maturing wheat 
with good milling and baking quali- 
ties and which, it is expected, will, in 
more northerly areas, replace both 
Garnet, an extremely early wheat, 
and Red Bobs, also quite early, but 
which latter two wheats have not 
the same milling and baking quality 
as standard Marquis or Saunders. 

So, under these conditions, prairie 
farmers, with their usual admirable 
optimism, start off for a new season. 
What will happen, of course, is in 
the lap of the gods. As the season 
unfolds we shall gradually become 
aware of the possible realization of 
the hope of all prairie farmers which 
is the harvesting of a good frost-free 
high quality crop. 


OKLAHOMA WHEAT OUTLOOK 
FAIR TO POOR 


OKLAHOMA CITY — Wheat pros- 
pects are fair to poor in the major 
wheat counties. Rains the past week 
were very beneficial in central and 
eastern Oklahoma, where late varie- 
ties of wheat are beginning to head. 
Drouthy conditions still prevail over 
much of the western and northwest- 
ern counties where little moisture has 
been received since early spring. 
Wheat in that area is expected to — 
produce a short crop. Oats are poor 
and acreage is small. Harvest of oats 
is expected to begin this week. Corn 
made good progress during the past 
week following rains. Some cutworm 
damage was reported. 





SUPERINTENDENTS TO MEET 

MINNEAPOLIS—The final meet- 
ing of the year of the Society of 
Grain Elevator Superintendents will 
be held at Freddies Cafe at 6:30 p.m. 
June 1. C. A. MaclIver, Archer- 
Daniels-Midland Co., new national 
president of the society, will discuss 
the recent convention of the group 
held in Indianapolis. 


BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 
ot i 0 t R 
f i E t bli h 

s 


WINNIPEG—Oats and rye prices 
climbed to new high ground last week, 
with May rye hitting $4.81, the high- 
est price ever quoted for any grain 
on the Winnipeg market, with the 
exception of flax. Cash oats and the 
May future for that commodity went 
to 98%¢. These highs for the two 
grains were posted May 20. Barley 
topped at $1.24. This was short of the 
seasonal highs posted earlier this 
year. 
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Interim Wheat Loan Set at $1.96 Bu. 





OFFICIAL RATE TO BE FIGURED 
JULY 1, BASIS JUNE 15 PARITY 


Interim Terminal Rates Figure Approximately $2.25 Chi- 
cago, $2.22 Minneapolis, $2.20 Kansas City, $2.15 
Portland—Farm Rate Is 13c Above Last Year 


WASHINGTON—An interim wheat 
loan rate of $1.96 bu. at the farm 
level (national average) was an- 
nounced May 24 by the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to fill the gap 
between now and July 1, when the 
official 1948-49 loan rate will be de- 
termined on the basis of June 5 par- 
ity. 

This interim rate for loans at the 
farm level tentatively works out to 
the following rates at terminals: Chi- 
cago $2.25, Minneapolis $2.22, Kansas 
City $2.20 and Portland, Ore., $2.15. 
These rates are temporary and may 
be subject to some adjustment. 

Last year, with a farm loan rate 
average of $1.83, the terminal rates 
were: Chicago $2.08, Kansas City 
$2.03, Minneapolis $2.05 and Portland 
$1.98. The increased spread between 
the farm loan rate and the terminal 
rate is accounted for by the higher 
freight charges and elevation costs. 
Complete text of the 1948-49 grain 
loan program follows: Loan rates 
for wheat will be established at 90% 
of the July 1, 1948, parity. Loan 
rates for oats (averaging 70¢ bu.), 
barley ($1.15), rye ($1.29), and grain 
sorghums ($2.31 cwt.) are based upon 
parity prices as of April 15, 1948, 
and upon the basis of the relative 
feeding value of each to corn. All 
loans will carry interest at the rate 
of 3% per annum. All programs will 
be administered in the field through 
Commodity Credit Corp. field of- 
fices, state Production and Market- 
ing Administration committees and 
county agricultural conservation com- 
mittees, under the direction of the 
administrator. 

Wheat — Loans will be made to 
farmers on farm-stored and ware- 
house-stored wheat from time of har- 
vest through Dec. 31, 1948. The loans 
will mature on April 30, 1949, or 
earlier upon demand. County and ter- 
minal rates will be established at 
levels reflecting to producers 90% 
of parity as of July 1, 1948. Wheat 
produced in 1948 and grading No. 3 
or better, or grading U. S. No. 4 or 
No. 5 because of test weight only, 
will be eligible for loan. Interim loans 
will be made on _ early-harvested 
wheat at rates to be adjusted on 
delivery. Since wheat cannot be 
safely stored in the states of South 
Carolina and Georgia for an extend- 
ed period, wheat grown in these 
states may be purchased f.o.b. track 
from producers at the applicable 
loan rate for eligible wheat in North 
Carolina. 


Oats—Loans will be made to farm- 
ers on farm-stored and warehouse- 
stored oats from time of harvest 
through Dec. 31, 1948. County loan 
rates will average 70% of oat par- 
ity as of April 15, 1948. The loans 
will mature April 30, 1949, or earlier 
upon demand. Oats produced in 1948 
and grading No. 3 or better, and oats 
determined to be sound and mer- 


chantable (in areas where official 
grain inspection is not available) will 
be eligible for loan. Oats will be 
purchased in Alabama, Arkansas, 
Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, Missis- 
sippi, Oklahoma, South Gérolina and 
Texas, provided producers are un- 
able to obtain a market price for 
their oats equivalent to the loan rate. 
The 1948 loan rate is 70¢ bu. as a na- 
tional average compared to 63¢ in 
1947. 

Barley—Loans will be made to 
farmers on farm-stored and ware- 
house-stored barley from time of har- 
vest through Dec. 31, 1948. Loans will 
mature April 30, 1949, or earlier 
upon demand. County and terminal 
rates will be established at levels 
reflecting to producers 75% of barley 
parity as of April 15, 1948. Barley 
produced in 1948 and grading No. 5 
or better, except barley of Class III 
Western barley having a test weight 
of less than 40 Ib. bu., will be eligible 
for loan. The 1948 loan rate is $1.15 





bu., as a national average compared 
to $1.03 in 1947. 


Rye—Loans will be made to farm- 
ers on farm-stored and warehouse- 
stored rye from time of harvest 
through Dec. 31, 1948. Loans will ma- 
ture April 30, 1949, or earlier upon 
demand. County and terminal loan 
rates will be established at levels 
reflecting to producers 72% of rye 
parity as of April 15, 1948. Rye pro- 
duced in 1948 and grading No. 2 or 
better or grading No. 3 solely on the 
factor of test weight, but otherwise 
grading No. 2 or better, will be eligi- 
ble for loan. The 1948 loan rate is 
$1.29 bu. as a national average. There 
was no program for rye in 1947. 


Grain Sorghums— Loans will be 
made to farmers on farm-stored and 
warehouse - stored grain sorghums 
from time of harvest through Dec. 
31, 1948. Loans, will mature April 
30, 1949, or earlier upon demand. 
County and terminal loan rates will 
be established at levels which will 
reflect to producers 77% of the grain 
sorghum parity price as of April 15, 
1948. Only grain sorghums produced 
in 1948, and of any class grading No. 
4 or better, will be eligible for loan. 
Loans will be offered only in Texas, 
Oklahoma, Kansas, Missouri, Ne- 
braska, South Dakota, New Mexico, 
Colorado, Arizona, and California. 
The 1948 loan rate will be $2.31 cwt. 
as a national average, compared to 
$2.12 in 1947. 





Most Sections of Southwest 
Get Rain After 100 Degrees 


KANSAS CITY—As initial winter 
wheat harvesting extended up into 
Oklahoma this week, the need for 
rain grew less in southern sections 
of the wheat belt, but elsewhere ad- 
ditional rainfall during the past sev- 
en days has been welcome for com- 
pletion of plant development. It is 
agreed that rain in Texas and south- 
ern Oklahoma would only hinder 
progress of the harvest. 


Most sections of the Southwest re- 
ceived rain over the past week-end. 
The areas included the Texas and 
Oklahoma panhandles, most of Kan- 
sas except the north central region, 
eastern Colorado and western Ne- 
braska. On May 22 in Kansas, To- 
peka received .35 in. and in western 
Kansas, St. Francis .30, Kanorado 
1 in., Goodland .34. As much as 3 in. 
fell at Scotts Bluff, in western Ne- 
braska. The following day in Texas 
.80 in. fell at Lubbock and .11 at 
Amarillo and in Kansas, .30 at 
Beloit, .35 at Liberal, .33 at Salina, 
1 in. at Wichita, 1.25 at Topeka and 
2.77 at Miltonville. Widely scattered 
showers fell at other points in Kan- 
sas, Oklahoma and Nebraska. 

Prior to the weekend precipitation, 
temperatures had reached the high- 
est point of the season even to ex- 
céeding 100° at Gage, in western 
Oklahoma. Elsewhere in Oklahoma 
and in southern Kansas readings 
were up in the middle 90’s. 

It was stated in one report that 
the dry weather, though it may be 
cutting down the size of the wheat 
crop in the Southwest, is likely to 
make much higher protein than in 
several years past. In part, the report 


said, “agricultural experts disagree 
on what makes protein, but in the 
past high protein crops have been 
produced in years of sub-normal 
moisture. In Texas where, the first 
cars of new wheat began arriving 
last week, the protein is said to be 
substantially higher than a year ago. 
It is believed protein will be found 
comparably higher as harvest moves 
northward.” 

Harvesting activities commenced 
this week in the Wichita Falls area 
of Texas, and should be general in 
that section very soon. A report from 
Wichita Falls states that if temper- 
atures do not get too high, the indi- 
cations are for a very good quality 
and test weight wheat. 

According to results obtained from 
first harvesting operations in south- 
western Oklahoma, yields will be 
about 18 to 25 bu. an acre. The con- 


sensus around El Reno is that the av- 
erage yield in that area will be 13 bu. 
an acre this year, with an increase 
in total acreage of from 3 to 5%. At 
a gathering of grain dealers in Altus, 
Okla., last week the general opinion 
was that yields in the Altus area 
would average 11 bu. an acre. 


BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


St. Louis Exchange 
Asks for More 
PMA Wheat Trade 


WASHINGTON—A grain commit- 
tee from the St. Louis Merchants 
Exchange made a bid this week for 
a greater share of the wheat export 
business when it appeared before 
Production and Marketing Admins- 
tration grain branch officials to ask 
for an adjustment of PMA buying 
activities through rate adjustments 
on grain movements to Gulf ports. 

The St. Louis delegation, appoint- 
ed by President Harry Halliday of 
that market, is composed of H. R. 
Diercks of Cargill, Inc., James Young 
of the Norris Grain Co. and Harry 
Vogel of Continental Grain Co. 


Should any adjustment be made 
it appears that it will be at the ex- 
pense of the Kansas City market, al- 
ready being pressed by growing in- 
terior markets such as Salina, Enid 
and Hutchinson. 


The St. Louis delegation is ex- 
pected to appeal for the adjustment 
on the grounds that any modification 
for that market will reflect better 
prices for farm producers. At the pres- 
ent time PMA buying activities in 
regard to grain are based on f.o.b. 
prices at the Gulf ports, and related 
back to the Kansas City and St. 
Louis markets fail to reflect the low- 
er barge rates from St. Louis to the 
Gulf. 


Should PMA authorize the full re- 
fiection of the lower barge rate to 
the Gulf at St. Louis it is seen that 
St. Louis would have a big advantage 
in common territory from which it 
obtains wheat supplies against Kan- 
sas City. 

Although it is doubted that PMA 
will approve the entire St. Louis 
proposal, there is some _ possibility 
that it will grant a compromise in 
the form of an average rail-barge 
rate from these two markets to the 
Gulf. This would still be victory for 
the St. Louis market at the expense 
of Kansas City. 





Netherlands East Indies, 
Portugal Buy June Flour 


Portugal purchased 72,000 sacks of 
80% extraction flour May 24 against 
its June allocation of 4,000 long tons, 
wheat equivalent. The price was re- 
ported to be $5.60, Lisbon, or figur- 
ing about $4.70 jutes, Gulf. Delivery 
from mills is designated for June 1-10. 

Late May 24, the Netherlands East 
Indies confirmed the purchase of its 
June quota, buying 72% extraction 
hard wheat flour at $4.88 osnaburgs, 
Gulf, and 72% extraction soft wheat 


flour at $4.90@4.92 osnaburgs, Gulf. 
The ratio of soft wheat purchases to 
hard was believed to be about the 
same as for the May quota. 

As yet Brazilian specific licenses 
have not been received by mills in 
the Southwest, though they have 
been promised for some time. It was 
said at the OIT that mailing of the 
licenses would be handled some time 
this week, but no definite announce- 
ment of the date has been made. 
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Milling Industry 
Group to Discuss 
Brazilian Licenses 


WASHINGTON—A nine-man mill- 
ing industry advisory committee has 
been called to meet with officials of 
the Office of International Trade here 
May 26 to discuss problems arising 
from the June Brazilian allocation. 

The committee will consist of the 
following members: William J. de- 
Winter, Russell-Miller Milling Co., 
Minneapolis; George ‘Kelly, Bay State 
Milling Co., Winona, Minn.; Lee B. 
Smith, Sperry division of General 
Mills, Inc.; J. C. Mitchell, Tex-O-Kan 
Flour Mills Co., Dallas, Texas; Fred 
Lake, Colorado Milling & Elevator 
Co., Denver; Henry Cate, Flour Mills 
of America, Inc., Kansas City; Floyd 
Bateman, Shawnee (Okla.) Milling 
Co.; William Bowman, Acme-Evans 
Co., Indianapolis; Rudolf Vogel, Pills- 
bury Mills, Inc., New York. 

Others invited to attend the com- 
mittee session are: Maurice M. Lever- 
ton, Schofield Trading Co., New Or- 
leans; J. N. Spangler, Gordon-Fennel 
Co., Cedar Rapids, Iowa; I. B. Catz, 
Catz American Sales Co., New York. 





———-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


TEICHGRAEBER MILL WILL 
DISCONTINUE OPERATIONS 


GYPSUM, KANSAS — The Teich- 
graeber Milling Co., Gypsum, a pio- 
neer concern dating from 1890, has 
announced that it will discontinue op- 
eration of its 400-sack capacity mill 
and hereafter operate as an elevator 
only. Various members of the Teich- 
graeber family have owned and oper- 
ated the mill from time to time. In 
recent years, with offices at Emporia, 
Kansas, it has been in charge of O. O. 
Teichgraeber, vice president of the 
company and local manager at Gyp- 
sum. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Earliest New Wheat 
on Record Arrives 
at Kansas City 


KANSAS CITY—tThe earliest car 
of new winter wheat on record arrived 
in the Kansas City market May 24. 
The car originated at Haskell, Texas, 
and is now owned by the Rodney Mill- 
ing Co., Kansas City. The wheat was 
No. 1 dark hard, 15.50% protein, 
12.7% moisture and 60.1 Ib. test 
weight. The old record for early ar- 
rival at Kansas City was May 29, 
1946. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CCC Nearby Wheat 
Buying, Gains; No 
July Purchases Yet 


Commodity Credit Corp. wheat buy- 
ing at Kansas City gained headway 
this week, but the agency was still 
confining purchases to May or June 
delivery. It is believed that the gov- 
ernment will not commence July pur- 
chasing until harvesting activities get 
further under way and a more definite 
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picture of the probable crop total is 
tabulated in the June 1 report. 

The agency was paying 15¢ over 
Chicago July, basis Gulf, for May de- 
delivery. It is believed that the gov- 
imum of the July future at Chicago 
on May 25 being $2.34%. It continued 
to bid 12¢ over that future for all 
June delivery and 10¢ over for last 
half June tenders. 


After procuring 700,000 bu. at Kan- 
sas City May 18 and 410,000 bu. May 
19, the CCC boosted purchases to 1,- 
175,000 bu. May 20, 2,671,000 bu. May 
21-22 and 2,397,000 bu. May 24. Daily 
purchases through the Chicago re- 
gional office have been held below 
100,000 bu. since the middle of last 
week. 


The Minneapolis CCC office bought 
300,000 bu. May 21 and followed with 
250,000 bu. May 22 and 75,000 bu. May 
24. The agency’s basis in the spring 
wheat area is 21¢ over Minneapolis 
July, basis in-store, Duluth. 


Cumulative purchases of wheat for 
export since July 1, 1947, total 269,- 
690,741 bu. (revised), 30,805,856 sacks 
(68,570,929 bu. wheat equivalent), 
barley 5,874,786 bu. (revised), oats 
7,275,000 bu., grain sorghums 4,712,- 
661 bu., rye 912,460 bu., corn 2,000 
bu. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


First Long Range 
Regional Meeting 
Held in Memphis 


MEMPHIS, TENN.—H. R. Drake, 
H. C. Cole Milling Co., led the mill- 
ing industry’s Long Range Program 
regional meeting held here May 25 
under the auspices of the Millers Na- 
tional Federation, the first of 18.such 
meetings to be conducted in the prin- 
cipal milling areas of the country be- 
tween now and the end of June. About 
100 mill salesmen and executives of 
this region attended. 


Herman Steen, vice president of the 
federation, Lloyd Ellingwood, director 
of the industry’s promotion program, 
and John R. Kinsey, publicity director 
of the federation, represented the 
federation staff, and will be present 
at all other regional meetings. The 
program will be carried on at Dallas 
May 26, St. Louis May 27, Denver 
June 1, Kansas City June 2 and Min- 
neapolis June 3. 


Mr. Ellingwood outlined the Long 
Range Program, explaining the 
planned steps which culminate early 
in the fall in the beginning of a na- 
tional campaign of advertising that 
will reach 55 million families. Mr. 
Steen surveyed the compelling rea- 
sons for this work in the interest of 
stopping downward trends in con- 
sumption and in meeting the vigorous 
competition of other foods which are 
making great gains through industry 
promotions begun earlier than that 
of the millers. 





——BREAU iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PILLSBURY MEETING 


ATLANTA—Branch managers, su- 
pervisors and credit and office man- 
agers of the grocery products di- 
vision, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., held a 
meeting here at the Piedmont Hotel 
May 21-22. R. S. Clayton, regional 
manager with headquarters here, pre- 
sided and addressed the meeting at 
which sales plans for the new crop 
year were discussed. H. D. Kreiser 
of the headquarters staff in Minne- 
apolis attended and also spoke. 
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PMA Buys on Pacific Coast; 
East and Gulf Buying Soon 


WASHINGTON — The Production and Marketing Administration late 
last week purchased about 220,000 sacks of flour from Pacific Coast mills for 
the Japan-Korea program, paying $5.31 for 72% extraction and $5.21 for 80%, 


f.o.b. Pacific ports for June shipment. 


Additional buying is expected to be announced later this week for East 
Coast and Gulf shipment for the Occupation zone in Germany and Greece. 
Flour procurement for China for July has not been scheduled, but probably 
will be announced next week. The China program will be hardled by the 
PMA, but aside from the occupied zones, and possibly Greece, all other world 
flour procurement is scheduled to become private enterprise after July 1. 

Last week’s PMA purchases brought the flour total since July 1, 1947, 
up to 30,805,856 sacks (68,570,929 bu. wheat equivalent). 





Early May European Outlook 
Indicates Larger 1948 Crops 


WASHINGTON — Early in May, 
the crop outlook over most of Europe 
and the Soviet Union continued good, 
according to the third monthly re- 
port on 1948 European crop prospects 
by the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture’s Office of Foreign Agricultural 
Relations. 

Should favorable conditions pre- 
dominate in the coming months, the 
European 1948 bread grain (wheat 
and rye) production may well surpass 
the 1946 figure. However, this would 
still fall about one fifth short of aver- 
age prewar bread grain production in 
Europe and increased population 
would make reduced production more 
significant on a per capita basis, the 
report says. 

While spring sown crops have 
sprouted well, they are now in need 
of rain in several countries, particu- 
larly in central Europe. Czechoslo- 
vakia and Austria reported dry, warm 
winds. Weather conditions in part of 
these areas were similar to those 
which marked the beginning of last 
year’s drouth. 

Aside from a severe frost which 
caused some damage to fruit in mid- 
February, Europe experienced a mild 
winter with abundant precipitation. 
In early spring, soil moisture condi- 


tions were excellent in most European 
countries. Sub-normal rainfall more 
recently in some areas has, therefore, 
not as yet had detrimental effects 
and the present “outlook is for good 
yields of fall-sown grains. An early 
spring and dry, sunny weather in 
April favored spring work. 

On the basis of these largely favor- 
able developments, a substantial in- 
crease may be expected in this year’s 
European production of bread grains 
as compared with the 1947 crop which 
as a result of unfavorable weather, 
fell to 40 million long tons, against 
48 million long tons in 1946, and 62 
million long tons average, 1935 to 
1939. 

In contrast to Europe, the Soviet 
Union in 1947 produced a slightly 
larger breadgrain crop of 46 million 
long tons, compared with 42 million 
long tons in 1946 and 55 million long 
tons average in the five prewar years. 
The 1948 crop prospects also appear 
good in the principal Soviet grain 
areas. 

Pastures are in good to excellent 
condition over most of Europe and 
grazing has started early. The after- 
effects of last year’s drouth are, how- 
ever, noticeable in the quality of the 
pastures in a number of countries. 





House Select Committee May Ask 
Changes in Exchange Operations 


WASHINGTON — Ominous tidings 
for the commodity exchanges may be 
found in the recommendations and 
conclusions of the House Select Com- 
mittee in its preliminary survey of 
speculative transactions by resident 
and nonresident aliens in U.S. futures 
markets. 

In this section of the report it 
states that “while the report deals 
mainly with speculative trading by 
aliens, the committee may, at a later 
date, have certain recommendations 
with reference to changes in the op- 
erations of commodity exchanges and 
methods of executing transactions by 
registered brokers.” 

Another section of the report notes 
that, “the bulk of the trading on com- 
modity markets is speculative in char- 
acter, with no intent to take delivery 
of the commodity covered by the 
speculative transaction.” 

The committee has recommended 
that internal revenue laws be changed 
to require all resident and nonresi- 
dent aliens living in the U.S. or else- 
where to pay taxes on capital gains 


and other profits realized in this 
country. Such a change will end the 
present discrimination against US. 
citizens, the committee declared. 

The committee stated that its rec- 
ommendation can be enforced through 
the issuance of regulations to accom- 
plish this aim by the Bureau of Inter- 
nal Revenue. 

It was not disclosed how quickly 
the committee may submit its rec- 
ommendations on the exchange meth- 
ods of executing transactions, but be- 
fore any step is taken there may be 
hearings on the problem. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ABE BUCHER RESIGNS 
ASSOCIATION POST 


NEW YORK — Announcement has 
been made of the resignation of Abe 
Bucher as secretary of the Pennsyl- 
vania Millers & Feed Dealers Assn., 
due to the press of other work. Un- 
til a new secretary can be appointed 
the affairs of the organization will be 
carried on by the directors and H. F. 
Schell, executive secretary, 244 N. 
Queen St., Lancaster, Pa. 
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FLOUR BUYING REMAINS LIGHT; 
BUYERS HOLD BEARISH VIEWS 


Bakers Draw Upon Stocks Ordered Out Two and Three 
Weeks Ago and Proceed Slowly on Replacement 
Buying—Shipping Directions Also Decrease 


A substantial decrease in flour 
bookings was reported by mills in all 
parts of the country last week. Buy- 
ers apparently were supplied with 
flour ordered out a couple or three 
weeks ago and with most of them 
still bearish in their views of future 
prices, replacement orders were scat- 
tered and small. New sales were less 
than half of capacity. Some inquiries 
for June-July prices were received by 
a few mills from large flour users, 
but no actual booking had been con- 
firmed up to the close of the week. 
The Production and Marketing Ad- 
ministration started to buy on the 
Pacific Coast late last week and if 
past patterns are followed, East 
Coast and Gulf buying will follow 
soon. 


HOLLAND BUYS 
JUNE FLOUR 


Export business in flour is light 
following bookings made early last 
week to Holland, which completed 
that nation’s June purchasing. Por- 
tugal purchased 72,000 sacks of 80% 
extraction flour May 24 against its 
June allocation of 4,000 long tons, 
wheat equivalent. The price was re- 
ported to be $5.60, Lisbon, or equa: 
to about $4.70 in jutes, gulf. Deliv- 
ery from mills is designated for June 
1-10. 


SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 
SALES DECLINE 


Sales by spring wheat mills dropped 
to 40% of capacity, against 67% the 
previous week and 69% a year ago. 
Millers were unanimous in reporting 
indifference on the part bakers to- 
ward anything but small fill-in lots 
for quick shipment. Bearish price 
views are held by most of these buy- 
ers and they refuse to budge from 
their hope of lower values in the fu- 
ture, despite the fact mills must ask 
more for June and July flour than 
they can sell spot shipment for. Pos- 
sibility that the currently favorable 
millfeed credit may not hold through 
the summer months makes future 
flour quotations hazardous for mill- 
ers. Directions on old orders also 
slackened last week, as buyers coast- 
ed on flour ordered out a few weeks 
ago ahead of the threatened rail tie- 
up. Few bakers are covered through 
June and hardly any orders run into 
July. Unfilled backlogs are believed 
to average under 30 days’ running 
time, which indicates light supplies in 
the hands of bakers. 


SOUTHWESTERN SALES 
35% CAPACITY 


Sales in the Southwest last week 
averaged 35% of capacity, against 
24% the previous week and 121% a 
year ago. There was less export busi- 
ness in the total, but the army bought 
106,000 sacks. One of the larger 
chain bakers asked for quotations 
and the general opinion is that the 
larger buyers will need to cover June 
or July requirements very shortly. 
Only a few have much June flour 
bought and none are believed cov- 
ered for July. Among the medium- 
sized bakers, the inclination is to 
stick close to shore and take flour 
only as needed. Directions usually 


accompany orders and are for rush 
shipment, which places an additional 
burden on millers in scheduling their 
production. Frequently, immediate 
shipping instructions require mills to 
operate in an overtime period, which 
they prefer to avoid under current 
circumstances. Demand for clears is 
quiet at the moment, but immediate 
shipment supplies are not plentiful 
and there is no pressure on the mar- 
ket. Kansas City mills ran 93% last 
week. 


CENTRAL STATES 
BUYING SLOW 


Flour sales at Chicago continue of 
light volume. Bakers and other buy- 
ers still lack confidence in current 
price levels and show little interest 
in forward bookings. Most business 
is on one and two car lots, although 
occasional sales of up to 5,000 sacks 
are noted. Shipping directions on old 
contracts are only fair. Family trade 
is up a little. St. Louis mills report 
no improvement in domestic demand 
for flour. Trade remains of the small- 
lot character to all types of buyers. 
Even shipping directions on old or- 
ders are none too active. 


EASTERN USERS DRAW 
ON INVENTORIES 


Buffalo millers report buyers hold- 
ing off, apparently content to draw 
upon inventory stocks and await new 
crop developments. Recent favorable 
advices from the Southwestern win- 
ter wheat belt have encouraged them 
in this waiting policy. Bakers report 
customer resistance to baked goods 
prices, particularly the fancy, high 
quality types. The metropolitan New 
York flour trade continues to consist 
of medium-sized lots for prompt 
shipment, with no indications. of any 
material change until new crop. Im- 
proved shipping directions, however, 
indicate that bakers’ stocks of flour 
are not large. 


Extreme dullness persists in the 
Boston market, with all classes of 
buyers restricting purchases to small 
lots until more is known about new 
crop trends. Offerings at price con- 
cessions are fatling on deaf ears. 
Philadelphia buyers apparently see no 
reason to change their recent pol- 
icy of hand-to-mouth purchases. Both 
large and small operators see the 
possibility of lower quotations on the 
new crop and they refuse to be shak- 
en from such beliefs. Pittsburgh dis- 
tributors report increased numbers 
of inquiries and some expansion in 
sales. A few June commitments have 
been made and mill representatives 
see the possibility of a better sales 
market being on the way. 


SOUTHERN BUYERS 
STILL INDIFFERENT 


Little, if any, expansion is noted 
in Southeastern states trade, despite 
the fact old contracts are practically 
cleaned up and some attractive prices 
well below going market quotations 
are showing up in some quarters. 
Buyers generally are standing by to 
see what the next 60 days will bring 
in the way of new crop developments. 
New Orleans handlers report flour 
sales light and scattered. The few or- 
ders placed are mostly for immediate 
or nearby shipment and largely for 
hard winters. 


WEST COAST TRADE 
GENERALLY LIGHT 


A slight improvement in demand 
for flour is noted in Portland terri- 
tory, but generally speaking, the Pa- 
cific Northwest buying is not large. 
Mills are working on May govern- 
ment business and operations are up 
a little for the month so far. Bak- 
ers and wholesale flour distributors 
are buying only enough to get by un- 
til the new crop is available, expect- 
ing lower prices at that time. Seattle 
business remains dull in both domes- 
tic and export channels. Family trade 
continues active in southern Califor- 
nia, but bakery flour trade still is 
light. 


FLOUR PRODUCTION 
SHOWS DECREASE 


Flour production shows a decrease 
of 91,385 sacks from the preceding 
week. Output of the mills reporting 
to The Northwestern Miller, repre- 
senting 69% of the total flour produc- 
tion in the U.S. amounting to 3,685,- 





Most Macaroni Makers Continue 
Hand-to-Mouth Granulars Buying 


Durum granulars trade shows no 
indications of breaking away from 
the hand-to-mouth type of buying 
that has existed for some weeks past. 
Macaroni makers who still have or- 
ders on mill books continue to order 
them out as needed, but make little 
effort to replace them with new or- 
ders. Those who do not have back or- 
ders to draw upon are buying small 
amounts for current and near-by re- 
quirements and waiting for new crop 
developments before looking into fu- 
ture requirements. 

Meanwhile, receipts of durum 
wheat at terminal markets in the 
Northwest are of moderate volume 
and meet a fairly steady demand from 
mills for daily grind needs. As a re- 
sult, premiums remain steady at 
around 64¢ over Minneapolis July for 
choice milling types and durum gran- 
ulars hold areund $6.40@6.45 sack, 
bulk Minneapolis. 

Domestic demand for macaroni and 
noodle products is of fair volume, but 


export trade is marking time await- 
ing further news from the Office of 
International Trade regarding export 
licenses. The purchase program of 
the Economic Cooperation Adminis- 
tration regarding macaroni products 

still has not been made public. 
Durum wheat prices delivered at 
Minneapolis, May 22, were as follows: 
Minneapolis 


1 Amber Durum or better... .$2.96% @3.00% 
2 Amber Durum or better.... 2.96% @3.00% 
3 Amber Durum or better.... 2.95% @2.99% 
1 Durum or better .......... 2.54% @2.98% 
2 Durum or better ........... 2.54% @2.98% 
3 Durum oF BettOP .cccccscce 2.53% @2.97% 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 
Durum products output as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller by mills repre- 
senting approximately 100% of the total 
U. S. durum capacity, in sacks, with com- 
parisons; percentages of capacity based on 
six-day week: 


No. Weekly % of 
mills production capacity 
May 16-22 .... 10 *219,475 86 
Previous week . 11 - 244,896 96 
Year ago ...... 12 191,102 79 
Crop year 
production 
July 1-May 22, 1948.. 11,192,970 
July 1-May 24, 1947 8,736,894 


*Preliminary. 
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531 sacks, compared with 3,776,916 
the previous week and 3,858,683 in 
the corresponding week of a year 
ago. Two years ago the figure was 
2,048,042 and three years ago, 3,861,- 
969. Production increased 13,000 
sacks in the Northwest over a week 
ago, 16,000 in the Southwest while 
production decreased 83,000 sacks in 
Buffalo, 29,000 in the Central and 
Southeast and 8,000 in the North Pa- 
cific Coast. 
——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


FORMULA FEED TRADE 
OF MODERATE VOLUME 


Activity Varies with Trend of Chick 
Buying—Bran Easier, Middlings 
Strong 


Formula feed trade in the North- 
west is nothing to brag about, most 
mills report, but the composite of 
small to moderate sized orders makes 
a fair total volume. The poultry feed 
outlook seems to blow hot and cold. 
Two or three weeks ago farmers 
showed a belated rush for baby chicks 
and poults and some hatcheries had 
to turn away orders because of re- 
duced operations based upon earlier 





The index of wholesale feed- 
stuffs prices for the country as 
a whole, compiled by the Pro- 
duction and Marketing Admin- 
istration, stood at 281.5 as of 
May 18, up about 83 points 
for the week. The feed grain 
index was 325.7, up 6 points. 











indifference. Now this rush seems to 
have dropped off again. It is pointed 
out, however, that activity with 
spring farm work, planting, etc., to 
take advantage of the beautiful 
weather, may be responsible for the 
reduced chick buying. A rainy day or 
two might start the rush. all over 
again. 

Northwest ingredient markets are 
irregular. Bran is draggy, due to the 
good grass, but middlings are in ur- 
gent demand from mixers and feeders 
and the heavy feeds have widened 
their premium over bran to a full 
$10 ton. Some handlers expected even 
further widening in the next few 
weeks, as interest in June bran is nil 
while middlings are being purchased 
for the forward position in increas- 
ing volume. 

Improved chick feed demand boost- 
ed formula feed operations in the 
Southwest and evidence indicates 
a considerable improvement in 
late demand for chicks. For the 
past fortnight, feed manufacturers 
have noticed increased interest in 
poultry feeds, although buyers still 
are maintaining a strictly hand-to- 
mouth policy in purchasing and mills 
have had difficulty in building up any 
backlog of orders. Nevertheless, the 
greater demand has permitted some 
plants to run around the clock and 
increased the running time of others. 

Continuing lateness of the season 
is complicating the feed business and 
other. types of agricultural activities 
in the Pacific Northwest, with the 
result that feedmen are running on 
close inventories and awaiting de- 
velopments. Many of them are afraid 
to step out and buy anything, even 
though it may seem like a good value, 
for the reason that the late season 
has caught them with heavier than 
normal inventories of seeds and fer- 
tilizers which are not moving. This 
is reflected in their cautious attitude 
toward purchasing of feed ingredi- 
ents. 
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Wheat Fatures Little Changed; 
New Crop Progress Watched 


Little Evidence of Any Change From Recent Estimates— 
New Wheat Arriving at Fort Worth—CCC Continues to Buy 


Wheat prices remain about steady 
as compared with a week ago, pos- 
sibly a cent or two higher on futures. 
Millers and grain men continue to 
watch development of the new winter 
wheat crop in the Southwest and 
there has been little in the news to 
indicate much change in prospects 
from recent official and private esti- 
mates. Scattered showers have oc- 
curred at sufficiently timely inter- 
vals to keep the crop going, although 
western Kansas continues to cite the 
need for heavier amounts than have 
securred. Estimates for that state 
indicate about half as much wheat as 
the record-breaking crop of 1947, but 
other states in the winter wheat belt 
are not so bad off and the total yield 
of fall-sown wheat has a good chance 
of beating the long-time average by 
1 wide margin. 

Harvesting is under way in Texas 
nd several cars have arrived at Fort 
Vorth. Yields are running below a 
year ago in bushels, but protein is 
iveraging higher. Of 13 cars of new 
wheat received at Fort Worth May 
12, eight cars graded No. 1, 60 to 62 
b., 13 to 15.2% moisture; two cars 
No. 2 59.5 to 59.7 Ib., 15.2% mois- 
ture. A few graded sample grade due 
o excessive moisture. 

Fort Worth received 30 cars of new 
wheat May 24 and movement this 
week will expand rapidly. Demand 
was good, principally for export. At 
the close of the market May 24, ordi- 
nary protein No. 1 hard winter was 
quoted at $2.46% @2.48%, delivered 
Texas common points, with no pre- 
mium for protein. 


CCC Still Active 


The Commodity Credit Corp. con- 
tinued to take large amounts of 
wheat at Kansas City and sizable 
quantities at Minneapolis, despite the 
fact that the 1947-48 export program 
has been covered. Trade interests 
interpreted the continued buying as 
stockpiling against next crop year’s 
export needs and some believe that 
the CCC will follow last year’s prac- 
tice of buying liberally of new crop 
grain during the June movement. 

Closing prices of wheat futures at 
leading markets May 24 were: Chi- 
cago—July $2.33% @2.34, September 
$2.32%4 @2.32%, December $2.32% @ 
2.32%, May $2.314%2; Minneapolis— 
July $2.36%, September $2.29; Kan- 
sas City—July $2.2414%4 @2.24%, Sep- 
tember $2.235, December $2.23%. 
Trading in old crop May wheat ended 
May 21, with no evidence of a deliv- 
ery squeeze at any market. 


Interim Loan Announced 

The U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture May 24 announced an interim 
wheat loan program averaging 
$1.96 on the farm, which will be in 
effect until the final loan rate is de- 
termined July 1. The farm level loan 
rate a year ago was $1.83. Projecting 


this year’s interim loan rate to ter- - 


minals, it figures about $2.25 at Chi- 
cago, $2.20 at Kansas City, $2.22 at 
Minneapolis and $2.15 at Portland, 
Ore. 

K.C. Cash Demand Eases 


The end of trading in the May fu- 
ture brought a letdown in the cash 
wheat market at Kansas City and the 
effects of the closing out of the fu- 
ture were apparent early last week 
as premiums slid off gradually each 


day. Demand for cash wheat from 
millers is slow, although a slight im- 
provement late in the week followed 
a modest upturn in flour bookings. 
The CCC entered the market for new 
crop wheat in at the Gulf, offering to 
buy on a basis of 12¢ over Chicago 
July for first half of June shipment 
and 10¢ over for second half, while 
continuing its previous bid of 17¢ 
over for Gulf delivery in May. The 
top July basis was $2.34%. The 
agency purchased moderate amounts 
steadily throughout the week. Pre- 
miums on ordinary wheat dropped 2¢ 
during the week while 12% protein 
dropped 14% @7%¢, and 13% 2@7%¢. 
Ordinary closed May 22 at 7T@7%¢ 
over July, 12% protein 744 @9¢ over 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash wheat prices 
at Kansas City May 22, protein con- 
tent considered: 





No. 1 $2.33 @2.72 
No. 2 beveicess Seeeenaee 
No. 3 2.32 2.70 
No. 4 2.31% @2.69 
No. 1 2.33 @2.37 
No. 2 2.32% @2.36% 
No. 3 - 233 62.3 
No. 4 2.31% @2.35% 


Minneapolis Values Easier 


Trading in cash wheat at Minne- 
apolis was based on July and some 
loss in spot values took place. De- 
mand was only fair, and general mar- 
ket tone tended toward the easy side. 
Receipts were moderately good, with 
Minneapolis receiving 1,063 cars and 
Duluth 1,124. Duluth elevators and 
shippers continued to furnish the 
principal buying interest, as demand 
from mills was slow. Ordinary No. 1 
dark northern spring was quoted at 
9@14¢ over July. This brought the 
trading range on ordinary No. 1 dark 
northern spring, including 12% pro- 
tein, $2.46@2.51. Thirteen per cent 
protein was quoted 7¢ over ordinary, 
14% protein 15¢, 15% protein 24¢ and 
16% protein 32¢ over ordinary. 

To-arrive bids were confined larg«- 
ly to wheat that could be shipped 
within 10 days. Eight cents over Min- 
neapolis July was bid for No. 1 dark 
northern spring up to 12% protein for 
delivery at Minneapolis, and 11¢ over 
July for delivery at Duluth, 1¢ pre- 
mium for each %% protein over 12%. 

Premiums on cash durum were off 
about a nickel for the week. Offerings 
were slightly larger and mill de- 
mand variable. No. 1 and 2 amber 
or better quoted at 50@60¢ over July, 
with No. 1 and 2 durum milling qual- 
ity quoted at 55@58¢ over. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash spring wheat 
values at Minneapolis May 22: 


1 Heavy DNS 60 Ib. ........ $2.47% @2.52% 
ee: Fy Serer 2.46% @2.51% 
oe: 2D Sivererrrerriri. 2.46% @2.51% 
2 DNS 57 Ib. ...... ce eeeeees 2.45% @2.60% 
ce §. 2 Srrerrervrreror cs 2.43% @2.49% 
Dre Oe BR ea eins he esaaer 2.42% @2.48% 


Additional premiums for protein were as 
follows: 12% 0O0¢, 13% 8¢, 14% 18¢, 15% 
27¢, 16% 35¢. 


Pacific Prices Firmer 


Pacific Northwest soft white wheat 
prices were up around 4¢, as offer- 
ings tightened up in the country. 
Farmers were more interested in get- 
ting some of their delayed spring 
work done than in marketing wheat. 
Buyers were forced to bid up prices 
for occasional. cars that were offered. 
New crop offerings are around $2.17 
bu., bulk, basis coast, August-Septem- 
ber shipment, and more interest is 
being shown in the new than in the 
old. 
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Current Flour Production 
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WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT.) 
Flour production in principal manufacturing areas by mills reporting 
currently to The Northwestern Miller, with relationships of production to 
capacity and to the total estimated output of all mills in the U.S. expresed 


in percentages: 




















May 16-22, Previous May 18-24, May 19-25, May 20-26, 
1948 week 1947 1946 1945 
NOrthMwest ..cccccccccscsccccce *809,398 796,418 960,741 472,916 925,210 
BOUtHwest coccccessescescceces 1,506,597 1,490,922 1,399,979 639,725 1,340,582 
BRUTAL cc scccccvwcesecccescece *478,743 562,117 561,492 278,851 569,409 
Central and Southeast ........,. *548,399 576,996 544,515 302,136 626,918 
North Pacific Coast ........+.+.. *342,394 350,463 391,956 354,414 399,850 
TORRID ccccccccesecessscese 3,685,531 3,776,916 3,858,683 2,048,042 3,861,969 
Percentage of total U.S. output 69 69 67 67 71 
*Preliminary. 
Crop year flour production 
cm——Percentage of capacity operated July 1 to—————~ 
May May May May 
16-22, Previous 18-24, 19-25, 20-26, May 22, May 24, 
1948 week 1947 1946 1945 1948 1947 
Northwest ...... 77 76 92 46 94 40,140,605 44,773,103 
Southwest ...... 97 96 91 44 97 68,230,142 67,803,738 
Buffalo .......-. 79 93 93 46 95 23,467,274 24,390,428 
Central and Ss. E. 71 75 69 45 79 25,380,493 25,534,790 
No. Pacific Coast 88 90 110 98 97 15,388,551 16,564,312 
Totals ...... 84 86 90 50 94 173,607,065 179,066,371 
SOUTHWEST NORTHWEST 
Kansas City Minneapolis 
Weekly Flour Pct. ac- Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
capacity output _ tivity capacity output _ tivity 
May 16-22 ...... 376,920 351,22 93 May 16-22 ....:. 378,960 *315,384 83 
Previous week .. 376,920 326,476 87 Previous week .. 378,960 298,214 79 
Teer abe 372.720 332.744 g9 Year ago ....... 378,360 352,727 93 
us Gian ann: 4.320 140.593 39 Two years ago .. 360,360 194,569 54 
wo years ago .. 364,32 cad Five-year average ..........esse0. 71 
Five-year Average .....-.seeeeeees 72 Ten-year average ...........0.ce05 61 
Ten-year AVeCTAZE ... eee eres eeeees 69 “Preliminary. 
Wichita Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 
May 16-22 ...... 118,800 116,858 98 cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
Previous week .. 118,800 106,796 90 Montana and Iowa: 
Year ago ...... 118,800 108,715 92 Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
Two years ago .. 112,800 12,000 11 capacity output _ tivity 
Five year average .......seseeeees 76 May 16-22 ...... 666,600 *494,014 74 
TON-YOOF BVETABS. 20.6.2. .0cccceces 69 Previous week .. 666,600 498,204 75 
“: BOOP GOO 6 veiis 667,800 608,014 91 
Salina Two years ago .. 667,800 278,347 42 
May 16-22 ...... 100,200 92,252 92 Five-year average -.........eseeees . 63 
Previous week .. 100,200 94,220 94 WOM PORE GDVOPEEE oocccccccccestses 53 
Year ago ....... 100,200 84,000 84 *Preliminary. 
Two years ago .. 84,600 70,309 83 . . : 
Five-year Average .....essecseseee 83 PACIFIC COAST 
Ten-year AVErAage ......ceesevevees 81 Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast 


55 Representative Mills 


Mills outside of Kansas City, Wichita 
and Salina 


Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 

capacity output tivity 
May 16-22 ...... 964,680 946,258 98 
Previous week .. 964,680 963,430 100 
WOOF BOO ccvccccs 944,280 874,520 93 
Two years ago .. 894,660 416,823 47 
eu, A | SO er ee 78 
TO FORE BVGTEMS 2 coca scescvvevenes 71 


CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 
Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 
Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- 
ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: 


Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 

capacity output tivity 
May 16-22 ...... 768,964 *548,399 71 
Previous week .. 768,964 576,996 75 
Year ago ....... 791,766 544,515 69 
Two years ago .. 754,756 302,136 45 
Five-year @VGFTABe ......cccesceces 61 
TOR-FORF GQVOTERS occccsercccccecses 58 


*Preliminary. 


Seattle, Tacoma and Interior 
Washington Mills 


May 16-22 ...... 243,000 *233,640 96 
Previous week .. 243,000 239,306 98 
Year ago ....... 223,320 245,947 110 
Two years ago .. 225,720 222,944 99 
Five-year Average ........seeecees 83 
BOMPORE BVGTERS «vc caccscencsense 70 


*Preliminary. 
Portland and Interior Oregon Mills 


May 16-33 ...... 146,400 108,754 74 
Previous week .. 146,400 111,157 76 
SOGP BHO. ccsssce 134,200 146,009 109 
Two years ago .. 134,200 131,470 98 
PaverPeRs QVOCRRS § oc kcsiveveivciss 88 
Ber SORE QVGNEE 60.60.56 5.0s es snccss 78 
BUFFALO 
May 16-22 ...... 604,200 *478,743 79 
Previous week . 604,200 562,117 93 
WOGP GBC os. csec 601,200 561,492 93 
Two years ago .. 600,600 278,851 46 


PeveeTORs GUAGRRR. 6.0600 66 escent 74 
Ten-year average .......... Tree 72 
*Preliminary. 





MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of millfeeds, in tons, for the current and prior two weeks, to- 
gether with season total of (1) principal mills of Nebraska, Kansas and 
Oklahoma and the cities of Kansas City and St. Joseph; (2) principal mills 
of Minnesota, Iowa, North Dakota and Montana, including Minneapolis, St. 
Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of Buffalo, N.Y. Figures show produc- 
tion from March 1 to Sept. 1, 1946, on 80% extraction basis, 31 lb. of mill- 
feed being accepted as the millfeed yield per hundredweight of flour: 


-— Southwest* 





7-~—Northwest*— 


--—Buffalot— --Combined**— 


Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 


production 


May 16-22 ..... 30,509 1,407,703 114,982 
Previous week . 30,191 15,271 
Two weeks ago. 28,955 15,705 
BOGT isc wtb ces ov 28,350 1,315,125 16,380 
3046 -..cvievdoavve 9,916 1,152,373 7,330 
BOGS. sc cecvescess 27,147 1,160,982 18,736 
R966. . ewe vsscese 22,314 1,153,995 13,525 
Five-yr. average 23,647 1,238,036 14,191 


Principal mills. **75% of total capacity. tA 


todate production to date production to date production to date 


775,089 19,263 462.909 54,754 2,645,701 
10,510 55,972 
9,152 53,812 
783,139 10,353 468,323 55,083 2,566,587 
772,112 4,322 461,475 21,568 2,385,960 
775,856 11,531 465,174 57,414 2,402,012 
687,362 9,542 456,011 45,381 2,297,368 
758,712 9,002 462,778 46,840 2,459,526 
ll mills. {Preliminary. 
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By. JOHN CIPPERLY 


Washington Correspondent of 
The Northwestern Miller 


WASHINGTON — Industries af- 
fected by the recent U.S. Supreme 
Court ruling in the Morton Salt Co. 
case and earlier decisions prohibit- 
ing the use of basing point’ price 
schedules are urged to appear at 
hearings to be conducted by the Sen- 
ate Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee starting June 2. 

This was announced by Sen. Homer 
Capehart (R., Ind.) who heads a Sen- 
ate subcommittee which intends to 
conduct extensive investigations in- 
to the effects of these recent U.S. 
high court decisions on American 
industry. Other members of the Sen- 
ate commerce committee who will 
consider this matter are Owen Brew- 
ster (R., Maine), Albert W. Hawkes 
(R., N.J.), Edwin C. Johnson (D., 
Colo.) and Brian M. Mahon (D. 
Conn.). 

According to Sen. Capehart, the 
first witnesses slated for appearance 
before his committee will be the 
members of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission and the attorneys who have 
handled these controversial cases 
which involved the Corn Products 
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Senate Hearings Set on Effects 
of Recent Fair Trade Decisions 


Refining Co., the A. E. Staley Mfg. 
Co., and more recently the Morton 
Salt Co. 


Practices Prohibited 


The first two involved the use of 
basing points in pricing glucose and 
the latter involved the use of quan- 
tity discounts, all of which are now 
prohiibted unless Congress acts to 
alter the powers of the FTC in these 
matters under the Robinson-Patman 
Amendment to the Clayton Act. 

At the same time a House com- 
mittee headed by Congressman Jo- 
seph O’Hara (R., Minn.) is holding 
hearings on proposal which would 
give federal courts power to inter- 
vene in the FTC matters. However, 
trade attorneys feel that the O’Hara 
proposal does not get to the core 
of the problem, which probably will 
require an amendment to the basic 
legislation unless present trade prac- 
tices are to be considerably upset. 

Sen. Capehart said that the vol- 
ume of trade interest in these hear- 
ings will provide a basis on which 
Congress can measure the amount 
of interest in connection with the 
grant of an appropriation to expand 
these hearings. The Indiana senator 
indicated that he hoped that enough 
interest would be generated to ex- 


tend the hearings on a broad scale. 

According to FTC top officials, the 
Morton case clearly makes illegal 
the use of quantity discounts unless 
the size of the discount can be proven 
by actual manufacturing cost savings 
as represented by the discount plus 
actual provable savings in sales cost 
and delivery costs. For example, an 
f.o.b. mill door delivery in carlots is 
a provable saving to the carlot buy- 
er which is available to all buyers of 
the same class, as compared with a 
smaller discount to an l.c.l. buyer on 
the basis of the cost of handling the 
quantity involved and the differ- 
ence in actual freight. 

In regard to quantity discounts 
as a general principle they are prima 
facie proof of discrimination under 
the Morton Salt decision, and where 
in existence are not to be subject 
to extended FTC hearings. However, 
when the seller can prove that these 
quantity discounts are the result of 
saving in sales, manufacturing or de- 
livery costs they are justifiable if 
they are available to all buyers of a 
competitive class. 

FTC officials disclose that the test 
of illegality centers around the in- 
jury which the foregoing practices 
may impose on a competitive buyer. 





Charles Brannan 
Named Secretary 
of Agriculture 


WASHINGTON—Charles F. Bran- 
nan, at present assistant secretary 
of agriculture, has been nominated to 
be secretary of agriculture. The as- 
Sistant secretary has been consist- 
ently reported as having the support 
of former Secretary Clinton P. An- 
derson, and the appointment this 
week appears to confirm these re- 
ports. 

Mr. Brannan is 45 years old, a na- 
tive of Colorado and an attorney by 
profession. His connection with the 
USDA dates from 1935 when he was 
appointed regional USDA attorney. 
He later moved over to the Farm Se- 
curity Administration where he 
served as assistant administrator. 
He was appointed assistant secretary 
of agriculture in 1944 and is identi- 
fied with the Anderson bloc at USDA. 

The failure of the President to 
elevate Norris E. Dodd, undersecre- 
tary, to the top post comes as a dis- 
appointment to a large group at 
USDA. 

The political significance of the 
Brannan appointment is difficult to 
appraise as his influence is not be- 
lieved to extend beyond the borders 
of his native state, while that of other 
potential candidates such as Mr. Dodd 
was seen to cover several states. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


OBSERVE MARITIME DAY 


NEW YORK — The 50th annual 
celebration of National Maritime 
Day was held here May 21-23 with a 
series of events commemorating the 
sailing May 22, 1819, of the Savan- 
nah, first American steamship to 











cross the Atlantic Ocean. All the ves- 
sels in the harbor displayed full dress 
colors, and the American flag flew 
from all public and other buildings. 


The theme was “For Trade, Travel 
and Defense—the American Merchant 
Marine,” as emphasized in the 
proclamation by President Truman. 
BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
FLOUR FIRM CHARTERED 


MEBANE, N.C. — The Mebane 
Flour & Feed Mills has been granted 
a charter by the Secretary of State. 
Authorized capitalization is $100,000 
and the incorporators include Forrest 
Duncan, Fern Duncan and James 
Angel. 











BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


H. E. HALLIDAY JOINS 
MERRILL LYNCH COMPANY 


ST. LOUIS—Harry E. Halliday, 
president of the St. Louis Merchants 
Exchange, has joined Merrill Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner & Beane as head of 
the grain department, Kenneth H. 
Bitting, in charge of the firm’s St. 
Louis office, has announced. Mr. Hal- 
liday, dean of the grain trade in the 
St. Louis district, will bring many 
years’ experience as an independent 
feed broker to Merrill Lynch’s month- 
old local office. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


GRAIN GRADING SCHOOLS 
SET JUNE 1-2 IN OHIO 


COLUMBUS, OHIO — Plans for 
two grain grading schools have been 
announced by the Ohio Grain, Mill 
& Feed Dealers Assn. 

The first is scheduled for June 1 
at Sidney, Ohio, with C. E. Wilkin- 
son of the J. E. Wells Co., Carl 
Custenborder of the E. T. Custen- 
border Co. and Carl Berger of the 
Sidney Grain Machinery Co. as hosts. 

The second school is set for June 
2 at the Netherland Plaza Hotel in 
Cincinnati. Willis B. Combs, L. F. 
Butler and B. A. Wallace will be in 
charge. Reservations for the Cincin- 
nati school may be made with E. B. 
Terrill, Jr., Early & Daniel Co., 
Chamber of Commerce Building, Cin- 
cinnati, who will be host to the 
school. 











Smaller ECA 
Dollar Allocations 
for Sugar Seen 


WASHINGTON — Economic Coop- 
eration Administration dollar alloca- 
tions for sugar are certain to fall far 
below the $160 million target, accord- 
ing to top authorities. Cuban govern- 
ment officials who sense this possibil- 
ity are now here to urge a larger 
ECA participation in the Cuban 
sugar crop, but their appeals are 
likely to fall on deaf ears despite the 
fact that sugar is again the cheapest 
caloric food available. 

The reason for ECA resistance to 
Cuban sugar is the fact that foreign 
production is up and the domestic 
cane and beet sugar situation looks 
very bright. 

This means, according to observ- 
ers, that Cuban sugar quotas will have 
to be reduced to meet the terms of 
the sugar act of last year, which pro- 
vides that our sugar imports must 
be governed by the domestic produc- 
tion. 

The baking industry has asked that 
there be no reduction in the sugar 
imports from Cuba. However, the im- 
pact of the ECA plans, plus the in- 
ternal production condition and the 
fact that Puerto Rican production 
will be in excess of insular demands 
by a large tonnage, leads to the 
conclusion that a reduction in the 
Cuban import quotas is a certainty 
unless political considerations modify 
these conditions. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


KIPP-KELLY, LTD., ADDS 
SHOW ROOM AT OFFICES 


WINNIPEG — A show room has 
been built by Kipp-Kelly, Ltd., ad- 
joining its plant and general offices, 
where its various pieces of machinery 
and equipment for the milling and 
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grain processing industries will be ex- 
hibited. The room is a _ one-story 
structure. The company designs and 
manufactures several machines, as 
well as representing prominent man- 
ufacturers of machinery for the flour 
and feed milling industries. A com- 
plete line of bakery equipment also 
is carried by the company. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


EXCHANGE PLANS GOLF MEET 


NEW YORK—The New York Prod- 
uce Exchange Golf Assn. will hold its 
annual tournament June 17 at the 
Suburban Golf Club, Union City, N.J. 


——BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE-—— 


FDA AMENDMENT STILL 
DISPUTED IN COMMITTEE 


KANSAS City—A statement issued 
by E. Walter Morrison of Denton, 
Texas, reports that the Federal Food 
and Drugs Administration has joined 
in opposition to the amendment to the 
Miller bill limiting the authority to 
prosecute violations of the Food, 
Drugs and Cosmetic Act to instances 
where impurities are the result of 
“willfulness or gross negligence” on 
the ground that such a tolerance also 
would apply to drugs where any viola- 
tion might cause fatalities. 

Bearing on this Mr. Morrison, chair- 
man of the committee supporting the 
amendment, which he states repre- 
sents 72 milling companies with 21% 
of the country’s flour milling capacity, 
together with other industries, advises 
that he has wired Sen. Edward D. 
Moore, (R., Okla.), author of the 
amendment, as well as Sens. Cape- 
hart (R., Ind.), Connally (D., Texas) 
and O’Daniel (D., Texas) that his 
committee will accept a rewording of 
the text exempting drug violations. 

Meanwhile, as has been reported 
in these columns from week to week, 
the situation has developed wide dif- 
ferences of view among millers, creat- 
ing a situation which was so contro- 
versial within ranks of the industry 
that the Millers National Federation 
has adopted no official position in the 
matter. 

The limiting amendment, hereto- 
fore referred to as the Capehart 
amendment, actually was introduced 
by Sen. Moore and now bears his 
name. 

It is reported from Washington 
that no time has been set for floor 
consideration of the measure in the 
Senate, which now faces a legislative 
log jam before the June adjourna- 
ment. The Miller bill has been passed 
by the House and has been favorably 
reported by the Senate Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committee with- 
out the qualifying amendment asked 
for by Mr. Morrison’s committee. 


——-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


SOME NEW YORK BAKERY 
DRIVERS RETURN TO WORK 


NEW YORK-—Striking drivers in 
about 10 metropolitan pastry baker- 
ies, members of Local 802, Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
A.F.L., returned to work May 21 after 
being out for three days. Settlement 
was made on the basis of an increase 
in basic pay. 

Strike of drivers at the plant of 
S. B. Thomas Co., which began May 
17, has suspended all operations 
there. 














BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


JOINS MIDLAND STAFF 
KANSAS CITY—H. S. Alexander 
has joined the office and accounting 
staff of the Midland Flour Milling 
Co., Kansas City. Mr. Alexander for- 
merly was with Flour Mills of Amer- 

ica, Inc., for a number of years. 
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“IT’S MINE... 


Because I’m 


an American” 


You CAN SAY, “It’s mine,”’ out loud. Can every farmer in the 
world say it? 

You’re an American, a free man, earning your living under 
the American incentive system. When you grow a crop, it’s 
yours. You can sell your grain, you can feed it, you can hold it 
for a later market, you can market it through a buyer of your 
own choice. 

American farmers are the most efficient in the world, be- 
cause they produce under the American incentive system. It’s 
the system that makes it worth your while to work—90 hours 
a week at times! For you work those hours your way without 
regimentation. You keep the profits of that work! 

The same incentive system that makes extra work worth 
your while makes Cargill work harder for you, too. It’s the 
reason for the increasing number of Cargill’s services to you. 
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It’s the reason why Cargill works ’round the clock, 24 hours 
a day—to keep grain handling and distribution costs as low as 
possible, to develop better bearing seed-strains for you to grow, 
to find better feeds for your livestock, to perform a hundred 
services for you. 

For Cargill, too, has an incentive to work. We have no 
political authorization to serve you. We’ve got to work to get 
your business just as you have to work to get your crop. And 
so long as that incentive remains for you, for Cargill and for 
every ambitious man and organization, so long will you, and 
Cargill, and America, flourish and grow. 


CARGIL 


SPECIALISTS IN yd 
SERVING 


oA I N MINNEAPOLIS AN D 3 5 OTHER CiTIeEes 


© CaRGiee, ine. 


This ad appeared in the Minneapolis Sunday Tribune 
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OUR AIM IS NOT MERELY TO SELL WHEAT TO MILLERS 


It is to supply our milling customers with wheat of the type they require 
from great Southwestern stocks or current marketings, giving them the 
whole value of our judgment and long experience and our ample facilities. 


ALWAYS millers are our preferred customers. 




















TEX-O-KAN 


FLOUR MILLS CO. + KANSAS CITY GRAIN DIVISION 











BOARD of TRADE BLDG. . KANSAS CITY, MO. 


GRAIN MERCHANTS 


MILLING WHEAT CORN OATS FEED GRAINS 


Operating SANTA FE ELEVATOR “A” 


Capacity 10,200,000 Bus. 


















J.P. BURRUS, Pres. WALLACE M. NEIL 
A. H. FUHRMAN, E. M. SUMMERS 
Vice Pres. and K. C. Mey. J. D. TINKLEPAUGH 




















RUGGED AND 
DEPENDABLE 


Rugged in its ability to withstand 
the unexpected variations in shop 
procedures and timing, dependable 
in its daily uniformity of mixing, 
fermentation and baking response 

. that is KANSAS PYRAMID 

. a real quality medium patent, 
milled from the finest of hard win- 
ter wheats. KANSAS PYRAMID 
has the stuff to produce the finest 
loaf in any market. 


THE WILLIS NORTON COMPANY Wichita, Kansas 
Quality Millers Since 1879 






FLOUR. 
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“Wash Sales” in 
Commodity Futures 
Under New Curb 


WASHINGTON—A new regulation 
to further safeguard the markets 
against “wash sales” and fictitious 
transactions in commodity futures, 
to be administered by the Com- 
modity Exchange Authority, was an- 
nounced May 4 by the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

The regulation follows. recommen- 
dations made Dec. 4, 1947, after in- 
vestigations by the CEA showed a 
large number of completed specula- 
tive transactions in futures were be- 
ing held open, apparently for the 
urpose of avoiding income tax. 

The new regulation under the Com- 
iodity Exchange Act prohibits the 

ding open of both sides of a trad- 
rs offsetting positions in the same 
ure after trades have been com- 
ted. Futures commission mer- 
ints are required to promptly 
lose out offsetting long and short 

itions in the same future, regard- 

; of whether the transaction are 

the purpose of affecting tax lia- 

ty, creating a false impression of 
, .rket activity, or for any other pur- 
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ona fide hedging transactions are 
ex»ected from the provisions of the 
reulation, as are sales during a de- 
livery period for the purpose of mak- 
in. delivery. 

‘he provisions of the regulation 
w | become effective June 8, 1948. 
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NW OWNERS TAKE OVER 
HARDESTY MILLING CO. 


DOVER, OHIO—The Hardesty 
Milling Co. property has been pur- 
chased by M. W. McConnell, presi- 
dent of the Coshocton Milling Co., and 
his associates. The new owners took 
possession May 3 and will operate it 
as the Dover Milling Co. The plant 
has a daily capacity of 980 sacks. 

The mill had been operated by 
members of the Hardesty family for 
more than 100 years and prior to the 
company’s incorporation in 1903 the 
mill had been operated by William A. 
and Alonzo Hardesty. Edgar A. Har- 
desty was president of the company 
at the time of its sale to the McCon- 
nell interests. 

Announcement of the sale was 
made by H. F. Oates, secretary of 
the company. Mr. McConnell an- 
nounced that plans are being made to 
modernize the plant. He said that all 
present employees would be retained. 
The Hardesty brands, “Peerless” and 
“Faultless,” will be continued. 
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NEW YORK AACC GROUP 
NAMES NEW OFFICERS 


NEW YORK—Dr. Lawrence Atkin, 
Wallerstein Laboratories, New York, 
was elected chairman of the New 
York section of the American Asso- 
ciation of Cereal Chemists for the 
coming year at the season’s final 
meeting of the section held here May 
4. Henry H. Favor, R. T. Vanderbilt 
Co., Ine., is the retiring chairman. 

Niles H. Walker, Arnold Bakery 
Co., Port Chester, was elected vice 
chairman and Dr. Sutton Redfern, 
Standard Brands, Inc., was named 
Secretary-treasurer to serve with Dr. 
Atkin during the 1948-49 season. 

The program featured an address 
by R. L. De Hoff, American Cyana- 
mid Co., New York, on “Water De- 
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mineralization by Ion Exchange,” and 
the showing of the new sound film, in 
color, “Water, Water Everywhere,” 
produced by the American Cyanamid 
Co. 

The film dealt with the demineral- 
ization of water through the Ameri- 
can Cyanamid process and its ap- 
plication in a wide range of indus- 
trial fields. The address, following the 
film, stressed the economic advan- 
tages of water demineralization in 
process and manufacturing applica- 
tions. 
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R. J. HOSKINS PROMOTED 


MINNEAPOLIS—The appointment 
of Robert J. Hoskins as Purity Oats 
division engineer of General Mills, 





Inc., was announced by Clarence M. 
Hidding, division president. Mr. 
Hoskins’ previous assignment was 
project engineer in the company’s 
research laboratories in Minneapolis, 
where he explored new techniques in 
the production of rolled oats and oat 
flour. 
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NORTHWEST AACC SECTION 
HEARS DR. W. E. PETERSEN 


MINNEAPOLIS—A discussion of 
current conditions in Europe by Dr. 
W. E. Petersen, University of Minne- 
sota Department of Agriculture, was 
the feature of the May 14 luncheon 
meeting of the Northwest Section of 
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the American Association of Cereal 
Chemists. Dr. Petersen, who made an 
extensive lecture tour of European 
countries last fall, told of his per- 
sonal impressions and observations. 

The meeting was the final one for 
the group before the summer recess. 
When the luncheons are resumed the 
section will be under the direction of 
the following new officers: 

Fred Schmalz, Russell-Miller Milling 
Co., Minneapolis, chairman; Cameron 
Newell, Farmers Union Grain Ter- 
minal Assn., St. Paul, vice chairman; 
Charles Anker, General Mills, Inc., 
Minneapolis, secretary, and Fred 
Fuhrer, Atkinson Milling Co., Minne- 
apolis, treasurer. 








Newest thing 


FAMILY FLOUR 
PACKAGE! .. | 


THE Y, READY-MADE APRON 


No sewing. She merely rips bag seams—and, presto, she has a 


beautiful and stylish apron. She'll buy the flour 


packed in this P-K Apron Bag! 





leer: 


Kansas City Buffalo 


Ken-Print Bags are Worth the Difference in Cost! 


¥Y KENT BAG C0., Mt. 


New York 
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By PAUL L. DITTEMORE 
- Technical Editor of 
The Northwestern Miller 


CHICAGO—The familiar old topics 
usually discussed at conventions of 
operative millers—topics including 
differential speeds, roll corrugations, 
mill flow sheets and high speed vs. 
low speed sifter operation—were 
missing from the program of the 52nd 
annual convention of the Association 
of Operative Millers which was held 
at the Morrison Hotel May 17-21. 

On the program in place of the 
standard topics—the ones with the 
long whiskers on them—were subjects 
that brought the operatives up to 
date on the latest developments in 
milling technology. And the opera- 
tives, young and old, left Chicago with 
an oft-expressed opinion that “this 
has been the best convention ever.” 

Much of the credit must go to Roy 
K. Durham, director of the technical 
service department of the Millers Na- 
tional Federation and chairman of 
the AOM research committee. Mr. 
Durham organized the program, told 
the invited speakers that he wanted 
them to help in presenting a group 
of papers that would bring the opera- 
tives the latest information in the 
fast-moving field of milling technol- 
ogy. 

R. M. Finch, manager of the flour 
milling division, Wallace & Tiernan 
Co., Inc., was chairman of the general 
convention committee and received 
many compliments from the officers 
and members for the efficient man- 
ner in which the convention was con- 
ducted. 

Taken as a whole, the program 
must have measured up to Mr. Dur- 
ham’s hopes and expectations. Let it 
be said here that chairmen of future 
program committees will have a 
chore assigned them when they are 


told to “present a program as good - 


as the 1948 convention program.” 


Excellent Machinery Exhibit 


The more than 75 machinery and 
equipment manufacturers and dealers 
who went to considerable expense in 
setting up their exhibits, supplied 
the interested millers with informa- 
tion, and answered specific questions 
about the machines. On the exhibit 
floor were two new roller mills, the 
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Operative Millers Set Aside Old 


Topics to View New Developments 


products of Sprout, Waldron & Co., 
and the Wolf Co., a new cloth air fil- 
ter produced by the Day Co. and the 
new Entoleter scourer-aspirator unit, 
all of which were taking their bows 
at the first public showing. 

Attendance at the 1948 convention 
set a new high with 918 persons reg- 
istered, exceeding the previous rec- 
ord of 880 set in Minneapolis last year 
by 38. 

The banquet on the evening of May 
20 was another record-setter, with 
all of the 750 tickets sold by noon 
of that day. 

Claire Malone of the engineering 
department, General Mills, Inc., Min- 
neapolis, was awarded the $500 cash 
prize offered by the Wolf Co., Cham- 
bersburg, Pa., for the best drawing 
and description of a feeder roll drive 
for the company’s new series roller 
mill. Mr. Malone was not at the ban- 
quet to accept the check from Frank 
D. Allen, sales manager of the Wolf 
organization. Elmer A. Whiteman, 
head of the flour manufacturing de- 
partment of GMI, accepted the check 
for him. 

Ralph W. Bouskill, Western Can- 
ada Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Winnipeg, 
and O. J. Zimmerman, General Mills, 
Inc., Oklahoma City, were installed 
as president and vice president, re- 
spectively, during the business ses- 
sion May 20. Installed at the same 
time were members of the associa- 
tion’s executive committee who had 
been elected by their respective dis- 
tricts during the past year. 

Approximately 75 alumni and 
guests attended the informal dinner 
held May 19 by the Kansas State 
College group. E. P. Farrell, Maney 
Milling Co., Omaha, Neb., was toast- 
master for the occasion. 


Canadians Are Breakfast Guests 


The Canadian delegates were guests 
at a breakfast held May 20. The hosts 
were Kipp-Kelly, Ltd., Winnipeg, 
Strong-Scott Co., Ltd., Toronto, and 
the Alliance Paper Co., Merriton, 
Ont. J. L. Chamberlain, Maple Leaf 
Milling Co., Ltd.; Toronto, was toast- 
master at the affair, which was at- 
tended by 75 millers and some of 
the millers’ wives. 

Production personnel of the Inter- 
national Milling Co., Minneapolis, 
stayed over for an extra day of com- 


pany meetings. The Russell-Miller 
Milling Co. delegation at the conven- 
tion held its meetings at the com- 
pany’s new plant at Alton, Ill. The 
General Mills, Inc., group came to 
Chicago four days before the conven- 
tion for the annual meeting. 

Reports of all addresses presented 
on the four-day convention program 
will be published in the June Milling 
Production Section of The Northwest- 
ern Miller. 
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H. H. GREEN ON PROGRAM 
FOR MISSOURI CONVENTION 


KANSAS CITY — H. H. Green, 
president of the Grain & Feed Deal- 
ers National Assn., will be principal 
speaker at the annual convention of 
the Missouri Grain, Feed & Millers 
Assn. June 8 at the Colonial Hotel, 
Springfield, Mo. Details of the pro- 
gram were announced last week by 
A. H. Meinershagen, Higginsville, 
Mo., executive vice president of the 
association. 

Other speakers include Roger C. 
Slaughter, Kansas City attorney and 
former congressional representative 
from Missouri; H. E. Halliday, presi- 
dent of the Merchants Exchange of 
St. Louis; J. R. Paulling, economist, 
Missouri Agricultural Extension ser- 
vice, Columbia; E. G. Cherbonnier, 
advisor on feed, Grain & Feed Deal- 
ers National Assn., and Cliff Titus, 
director of public relations, Missouri 
State Chamber of Commerce. 

Banquet speaker will be the hu- 
morous, but authoritative, C. P. 
Thompson, professor of animal hus- 
bandry, Oklahoma A & M College, 
Stillwater. His subject will be “Live 
and Laugh.” 
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BOX CAR OUTPUT MUCH 
HIGHER THAN IN 1947 


NEW YORK—Box car deliveries 
this year have been at a level almost 
three times as high as a year ago, 
the American Railway Car Institute 
announced here recently. 

During four months through April, 
14,799 box cars were delivered, as 
compared with 5,028 during the same 
period in 1947. 

Box car production represented 
about 40% of total freight car de- 
liveries, the institute noted, total 
deliveries of all types of cars being 
35,766 for the four months. 

Deliveries of all types of cars have 
averaged 9,088 monthly during the 
last six months. 

















Ralph W. Bouskill 





R. W. BOUSKILL ELECTED 
PRESIDENT OF AOM 


CHICAGO—R. W. Bouskill, West- 
ern Canada Flour Mills, Ltd., Winni- 
peg, was officially acclaimed new 
president of the Association of Op- 
erative Millers at the annual business 
session at the 1948 convention in Chi- 
cago, May 19. For the past year Mr. 
Bouskill has served as vice president 
of the organization and that officer 
is traditionally nominated for presi- 
dency the following year. 

New AOM vice president is O. J. 
Zimmerman, General Mills, _ Inc., 
Oklahoma City. His election was un- 
opposed. H. H. Trapp, Russell-Miller 
Milling Co., Minneapolis, was reelect- 
ed treasurer, commencing his six- 
teenth year in that capacity. Retir- 
ing president is Dewey Robbins, Fish- 
er Flouring Mills Co., Seattle. 

Members of the nominating com- 
mittee were Joseph L. Chamberlain, 
Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., Toronto; 
Leonard Carmichael, Toledo, and 


Walter H. Tarling, Minneapolis. 





Dewey Robbins 
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Book of Technical 
Papers on Milling 
Published by AOM 


CHICAGO — The publication of a 
selection of technical bulletins in 
book form was announced by the of- 
ficers of the Association of Operative 
Millers in connection with the annua! 
convention of the organization being 
held at the Morrison Hotel, May 17- 
21. 

_The 425-page volume contains 7! 
technical papers that deal with vir- 
tually every phase of the flour mill- 
ing process. Duplication was avoided 
wherever possible. 

“The papers included in this volume 
already have won wide commenda- 
tion and have contributed materially 
to the furtherance of knowledge of 
milling production,” Dewey Robbins 
Fisher Flouring Mills Co., Seattk 
president of the association, said in 
a foreword. 

The material included in the book 
originally appeared in the Bulletin of 
the Association of Operative Millers 
from 1920 through 1937. It is planned 
to issue a second volume which wil! 
include papers received from 1937 to 
the present, association officers a1 
nounced. 

The book was produced under th 
direction of Donald S. Eber, executiv: 
secretary of the AOM. Staff members 
of the department of milling indus 
try, Kansas State College, are cred 
ited in the introduction with ‘val 
able assistance and suggestions” in 
the preparation of the volume. 

Mr. Eber, said that the book will be 
offered for/sale to members and non- 
members. A price of $3.50 has been 
set for members” and $7 for non 
members. Orders should be addressec 
to the Association Office, 639 Board 
of Trade Bldg., Kansas City 6, Mo. 
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COUNTRY ELEVATOR GROUP 
TO HOLD ANNUAL MEETING 


MINNEAPOLIS — The Northwes' 
Country Elevator Assn. will hold its 
annual meeting the evening of June 
1 in the Gold Room of the Radisson 
Hotel, according to Ron Kenned; 
secretary-treasurer of the group. 

William F. Brooks, executive sec- 
retary and Washington representa- 
tive of the National Grain Trade 
Council will be the featured speake: 
He will be introduced by E. T. Pet 
tersen, president of the elevator as 
sociation, who will preside at the din 
ner and business meeting which wil 
follow. Other guests at the meetin; 
will include representatives of flou 
mills, grain shippers, grain commis 
sion firms, the Minneapolis Grai 
Exchange and banks. 

The Northwest Country Elevato: 
Assn. is an organization of approxi 
mately 1,500 independent local an 
independent terminal elevator opera 
tors in Minnesota, the Dakotas anc 
Montana. 
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MUTUAL MILLERS’ MEETING 
SCHEDULED FOR AUG. 18-19 


JAMESTOWN, N.Y.—The annua! 
midsummer convention of the Mutua! 
Millers & Feed Dealers Assn. will be 
held Aug. 18-19 at the Hotel James- 
town here, officials of the association 
have announced. One of the main 
speakers will be Vernon E. Vining, 
merchandising consultant for the 
Westinghouse Electric Co. 
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Shippers of 


WHEAT, RYE, CORN and OATS | 
FEED WHEAT and FEED BARLEY 




















FAMILY PATENTS 
White Crest Red Crest 


Cake and Pastry Flours 


J. C. L. 
Sponge Cracker Flour 


TheJ.C. Lysle Milling Company 


Leavenworth, Kansas 











Kansas City, Kon. 
Atlanta 
St. Louis 
New York 
Dallas 
Minneapolis 
New Orleans 
Denver 





QUALITY BAGS FOR 75 YEARS 











ACME RYE 


A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 


FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 
WAUPACA, WISCONSIN 








“CREMO”’ 


Just the Cream of Hard Wheat 


CROOKSTON MILLING CO. 
CROOKSTON, MINN. 








DAVIS- NOLAND - MERRILL 
GRAIN CO. 


KANSAS CITY - - MISSOURI 











Bowersock Mills & PowerCo. 


LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
ZEPHYR FLOUR 
AS FINE A BAKING FLOUR AS A 
BAKER CAN BUY AT ANY PRICE 
Established 1874 








PILLSBURY MILLS HOLDS 
ADVISORY CONFERENCE 


MINNEAPOLIS — Nearly 70 key 
men of Pillsbury Mills, Inc., from all 
parts of the nation held a recent 
three-day meeting of the Pillsbury 
president’s advisory committee. 

Officers elected for next year were 
James Rankin, Minneapolis, chair- 
man; George Morris, Clinton, Iowa, 
co-chairman; Dean McNeal, Minne- 
apolis, vice chairman; Leo R. Schmid, 
Los Angeles, co-vice chairman, and 
Ward Stevenson, Minneapolis, secre- 
tary. 

Philip W. Pillsbury, president, 
opened the session with a welcoming 
address, and a question-and-answer 
session was then held with the man- 
agement committee consisting of Mr. 
Pillsbury, H. W. Files, J. I. Beatty, 
Paige Lehman and Allan Moore. Di- 
vision presidents then briefly dis- 
cussed past operations and future 
plans of their Divisions. 

Other speakers during the meeting 
included C. D.. McNeal, director of 
the business analysis department; 
C. C. Coleman, company treasurer; 
and R. J. Gibbs, recreation director. 
Mr. Pillsbury made a report of his 
South American trip, and pictures 
taken on the trip were shown. The 
meeting was adjourned after election 
of officers. 

The president’s advisory commit- 
tee is an outgrowth of the company’s 
post war planning committee, formed 
Dec. 8, 1941. Its purpose is to give 
younger key personnel in the com- 
pany an opportunity to bring their 
opinions on policy matters before the 
executive management, company of- 
ficials say. 

Those attending the meeting from 


out.of town this year were: 
George Morris, Clinton, Iowa; Frank 
Hamm, Atchison, Kansas; Vincent Kear- 
ney, Centerville, lowa; Maurice Cook, Clin- 
ton; James C. McNeal, Ogden, Utah; John 
Woods Campbell, Los Angeles; Walter A. 
Moore, Buffalo; Robert O. Johnstone, Atchi- 
son; Paul O. Undseth, Enid; Charles H. 
Mattocks, New York; Tom 8S. Holland, Rich- 
mond, Va.; Joseph A. Gettier, Baltimore; 
Henry J. Thompson, Boston; Jesse M. Butts, 
Cincinnati; V. Lance Tarrance, Dallas; Nor- 
man C. Williams, Jacksonville, Fla.; Ray 
Abrahamson, Wellsburg, W. Va.; William 
P. Dalsin, Springfield; John Dineen, Jr., 
Chicago; Wilbur G. Harris, Memphis; R. J. 
Kerber, Springfield; Edward Palmen, 
Springfield; Fred H. Wendorf, Kansas City; 
John W. Wentworth, New York; Robert E. 
Gilsdorf, Los Angeles; Vincent I. Miller, San 
Francisco; John G. Jones, New York; Matt 
Amey, Jr., Lima, Ohio; Everett A. Blasing, 
Clinton, and Lawrence J. Halbach, Clinton. 
Minneapolis members present were: Leo 
Prew, Herman Mohl, Ward B. Stevenson, 
Ed. G. Swallender, Francis H. Herzog, Wil- 
liam H. Gallup, E. B. Ellsworth, James K. 
Ellickson, Mac D. Hoy, Robert Watson, 
Dean McNeal, Robert Hauer, Ben Hunter, 
Lee Erickson, Clinton J. Nelson, Roy An- 
thony, Chestley C. Baker, A. L. Belcher, 
Earl A. Clasen, Bruce F. Cruzen, J. C. Cum- 
ming, Guy R. Detlefsen, Ingvold L.° Engen, 
H. R. Galbraith, Arthur G. Grimm, Terrance 
Hanold, W. A. Krause, Howard W. Lincoln, 
Rebert Lowry, Carl T. Malmberg, Fred A. 
McBride, James H. Myers, Donald Nottage, 
James L. Rankin, John P. Snyder, Jr., Ray 
H. Wareing anc Austin A. Wilson. 
BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


A. H. ANDERS APPOINTED 
TO RUSSELL-MILLER POST 


MINNEAPOLIS—A. H. Anders, St. 
Joseph, has been named manager of 
the Burlington elevator division of 
the Russell-Miller Milling Co., Minne- 
apolis, it has been announced by A. 
L. Burdick, vice president and man- 
ager of the Russell-Miller electric 
steel elevator division. The Burling- 
ton elevator division operates the 
Russell- Miller terminal elevator at 
St. Joseph, Mo. 

Mr. Anders attended the University 
of Mississippi. During World War II 
he spent six years as a navigator in 
the Air Transport Command. Follow- 
ing his army service, he operated a 
country elevator at Griswold, Iowa. 
He then joined the Bates Grain Co. 
in Kansas City, Mo., and later was 
associated with the Norris Grain Co., 
also of Kansas City. 
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IMPERIA 





















BAKERS build bread sales on 

little things—like extra quality. 
And you can get an extra margin 
of good quality and good baking 
performance with IMPERIAL... 
It is produced with the ideal com- 
bination of selected wheats and 


skillful milling. 








The 
WALNUT CREEK 


MILLING CO. + GREAT BEND, KANSAS 


T. H. SHERWOOD, Vice President and General Manager 





The 1948 


LIST of FLOUR MILLS 


IN THE UNITED STATES 
AND CANADA 


IS READY! 


Subscribers to THE NorTHWESTERN MILLER are 
mailed a copy of this new list on request, with- 
out charge. 


Use the attached subscription order blank to 
get the new list, and to receive THE NOortTH- 
WESTERN MILLER weekly, if you are not now a 
subscriber: 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER, 
Subscription Department, 
118 South Sixth Street, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


Please enter my subscription to THE NorTHWESTERN 
MILLER and mail me a copy of the 1948 List of Flour Mills. 


Address . 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES 
Including List of Mills 
One Year $2.00 Three Years 
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AT RAIL’S END—At the end of the railway on the 
shore of Hudson Bay, almost 1,000 miles from Winnipeg, 
stands this Canadian government terminal 
with a capacity of 2,500,000 bu. It is from this elevator, 
at Churchill, Manitoba, that ocean cargo boats plying 
through the Hudson Strait carry western grain to 
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elevator, 


ter garb. 
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overseas destinations. 
wheat and 1,445 bu. oats are in storage there. The 
above photograph, taken only a few months ago, when 
the temperature dropped to 38 degrees below zero, 
shows the elevator and surrounding terrain in win- 








At present only 143,786 bu. 





Tax Proposed 
to Raise Baking 
Research Fund 


LONDON—A levy on flour sack- 
age, the proceeds to be devoted to 
educational and research work in the 
baking industry, is indicated in a pro- 
posal submitted to the British Na- 
tional Board of Bakery Education by 
the students’ federation. 


The basis of the scheme is that 
money should be raised by a levy on 
one or the other of the primary ma- 
terials used by bakers and flour has 
been suggested as being the most con- 
venient commodity for the purpose. 


Similar proposals were made 10 
years ago when the objects of the 
scheme included the financing of pub- 
licity and advertising schemes for the 
trade as well as for the advancement 
of education and research. Nothing 
came of the proposals at that time 
and the problems of the war years 
made further progress impossible. 


The recently passed Industrial Or- 
ganization and Development Act has 
awakened interest in the subject and 
Parliament has laid down directions 
for the collection of funds for trade 
improvement and development. It has 
been suggested that the powers pro- 
vided by the act could be invoked for 
the advancement of the baking trade. 


Controversy Seen 


The suggestion that the levy should 
be on flour sackage will cause some 
controversy since many authorities 
are not agreed that flour is the best 
basis upon which to work. The diffi- 
culties of collection are cited as be- 
ing insuperable failing cooperation by 
the millers, who will not be anxious 
to add further to their clerical work 
even if they were convinced of the 
necessity. The levy, too will have to 
be added to the cost of flour to the 
bakers since it is reasonably certain 
that the government would not agree 
to any scheme which increased the 
price of bread to the consumer. Mil- 
licns of dollars are already being 
spent on subsidies in order to keep 
down the price of bread. 

Commenting upon the proposal, the 
British Baker, London publication, 
draws attention to the system at 
present operative in Switzerland 
where the levy is imposed on yeast 
at the rate of 2¢ Ib., the proceeds 
being devoted to research and edu- 


cation. Unfortunately, say critics, the 
collection of a charge on yeast might 
present even greater difficulties than 
in the case of flour. 


Support Expected 


Those bakers already financing de- 
velopment in the trade out of their 
own pockets will undoubtedly wel- 
come a compulsory levy as a means of 
ensuring that those members of the 
trade, who have hitherto refused to 
contribute financially yet derive great 
benefits from the various develop- 
ment schemes, will be called upon to 
make some contribution. 

Some British industries, notably 
coal mining and wool, have already 
adapted the levy system for aiding 
research and education and the spon- 
sors of the scheme are attempting to 
interest members of parliament in 
their proposals. 
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VANCOUVER EXPORTS OFF 


VANCOUVER — Export shipments 
of grain from British Columbia ports 
in April were 4,072,473 bu., of which 
3,522,553 bu. were loaded here and 
549,920 bu. went from the New West- 
minster elevator. With the exception 
of 274,000 bu. consigned to Belgium, 
all the April clearances were for the 
United Kingdom. 

Clearances from this port for the 
crop year to April 30 totaled 24,077,- 
829 bu., contrasting with 42,368,718 
bu. a year ago. New Westminster has 
cleared 2,204,743 bu., against 2,938,- 
686 bu. last year and Victoria has 
moved only 5,888 bu. 

Elevator stocks here are just over 
9 million bushels, mainly wheat, but 
elevator receipts from Alberta are 
showing a sharp decline compared 
with a month ago. 
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PROTEST STRIKES IN 
GERMANY CALLED OFF 


LONDON — The strike of 80,000 
workers in Lower Saxony, Germany, 
as a protest against the low ration 
of bread has been called off. Previous 
reports mentioned the possibility of 
500,000 workers being involved in the 
strikes. Trade union leaders an- 
nounced that part of their demands 
had been satisfied by the authorities. 

The bread ration in the British 
zone states of Lower Saxony and 
Schleswig-Holstein was cut to 7,000 
grams a month last fall because the 
quotas for the delivery of potatoes to 
other states had not been met. Peas- 
ants were accused of hoarding sup- 


plies for their own use and for sale on 
the black market. 

An increase of 500 grams a month 
was given recently and Dr. Erick 
Koehler, chairman of the _ bizonal 
economic council, stated that plans 
were being made to distribute a bread 
ration of 8,000 grams in all states in 
the Anglo-American zone _ from 
July 1. 

Strikes have been banned in the 
French zone. 
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POTATO SURPLUS LEADS 
TO RATIONING WITHDRAWAL 


LONDON — Withdrawal of potato 
rationing in Britain May 1 came as 
a surprise to consumers, although 
traders were aware that the glut of 
supplies warranted urgent action on 
the part of the ministry of food if 
losses were to be avoided. 

Thousands of tons have recently 
arrived from Holland, Poland, Italy, 
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Aigiers and Egypt and it was found 
impossible to accommodate later con- 
signments in the warehouses. Ship- 
pers and wharfingers stated that 
stored supplies were not in good con- 
dition and there was a danger of 
rotting. It was for this reason that 
the government decided to increase 
the flow of potatoes to the marke 
by the abolition of rationing. 

A further shortage is forecast for 
the middle of June before the mai 
crop is available, and observers con 
sider that the ministry might decid 


tc increase the bread ration to offse: , 


any deficiencies as a face savin 
gesture. 
: ———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





TO DISCUSS AGREEMENT 


WINNIPEG — Chief Commissione » 
D. G. McKenzie of the Board of Grain 
Commissioners, and the board’s secr: 
tary, John Rayner, sailed May 22 for 
London for discussions on the grai. 
cargo transportation with the Britis 
Ministry of Food. The talks will be on 
problems of seasonal grain moveme: 
to the U.K. under the U.K.-Canadian 
long-term agreement. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


WHEAT BOARD HANDLING 
OATS REFUND PAYMENTS 


WINNIPEG—Checks covering the 
final oats equalization payment for 
the period Aug. 1, 1946, to July 37 
1947, were forwarded to handlinz 
companies May 20, by the Canadian 
Wheat Board. These checks, made out 
in the name of individual producers, 
will be forwarded by each elevator 
company to its local agents, and wi!! 
be available to producers on and after 
May 25 at the country elevator to 
which they delivered their oats. 

The checks represent a payment 
of 3.623¢ bu. on all oats delivered 
and sold during the crop year 1946-47 
In making the payment the Canadian 
Wheat Board has drawn 173,982 in- 
dividual checks with a total value of 
$3,762,117.10. 





Feed Grain Supplies to Remain 
Small Until “48 Harvest Begins 


WASHINGTON—In discussing the 
current feed situation, the U.S. Bu- 


-reau of Agricultural Economics ob- 


serves that supplies of feed grains for 
feeding and other uses in the first 
half of 1948 are much smaller than 
in the same period of 1947. The bu- 
reau adds that supplies will continue 
smaller than a year ago until har- 
vesting of this year’s grain crops be- 
gins this summer and fall. 

Total stocks of three principal feed 
grains (corn, oats and barley) on Jan. 
1, 1948, were 25% smaller than on 
Jan. 1, 1947. Wheat stocks however, 
were 24% larger and more wheat 
probably will be fed in the first six 
months of 1948 than at the same time 
last year. Supplies of by-product 
feeds are expected to be a little less 
than the record supplies for the same 
months of 1947, but considerably larg- 
er than before the war. The decrease 
will be almost entirely in wheat mill- 
feeds. More oilseed cake and meal is 
available this year than last. 

For the first six months of 1948, 
the total supply of feed concen- 
trates, including feed grains, wheat 
and rye for feed, and by-product 
feeds, is estimated to be about 20% 
smaller than last year. Exports of 
corn and other feed grains have been 
small since Jan. 1 and will continue 





so, at least until the new harvest. 
Less corn will be used for industrial 
and food purposes in the first ha'f 
of 1948 than during the same months 
last year. Stocks of feed grains prob- 
ably will be cut down much lower 
this summer than last. About 10‘ 
less feed concentrates will be fed to 
livestock in the first half of 1943 
than a year earlier. The number cf 
grain-consuming animal units on Jan. 
1 is about 4% below last year. The 
rate of feeding per animal unit wi!! 
be reduced from the heavy rate in 
early 1947, but it will be somewhat 
above the prewar average. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Holland-America 
Line Observes 
75th Anniversary 


NEW YORK — One of the oldes 
steamship companies in the Nort! 
Atlantic, and a carrier of many ca! 
goes of flour during peace and wa* 
times, the Holland-America Line, 0: 
April 18 observed the 75th anniver 
sary of the signing of the articles o 
association of the company in Rotter 
dam. 

Personnel on the line’s ships at se 
and in port marked the date, and in 
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LUCKY 
GLUTEN FLOUR 


te 
Prompt Delivery 
Uniform High Quality 


=> 


FEDERAL MILL, Inc. 
Lockport, N. Y. 








American Ace 


—A superior bread 
flour, milled in one 








of the West’s very 
finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 








j . 

i “Whitewater Flour” 

| Ground Where the 

i Best Wheat Is Grown 

WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS 00. 
Whitewater, Kansas 








THE ROSS MILLING CO. 
Choice Quality Flour 


Plain and Selfrising 
OTTAWA KANSAS 


pak Bare 


AK Bes 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 











BAGS 


BURLAP COTTON 24 





| PAPER bainreo 
TRUCK COVERS 
TWINES 


CHARLES H. KENSER 
Member Omaha Grain Exchange 
MILLING WHEAT 
MILLFEED e¢ FLOUR 
440 Omaha Grain Exchange 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 














PROMPT “* ACCURATE 
LABORATORY SERVICE 








‘‘DIAMOND D” 


A High Grade Baker's Spring Patent 
Milled Under Laboratory Control 
from Montana Spring Wheat 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc. 
SHERIDAN, WYOMING 














DOBRY’S BEST 


and 


BEST OF THE WEST 
DOBRY FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 


YUKON, OKLAHOMA 








Victor-Champion-Frost King-Headliner 
Family Flour De Luxe 


THE CRETE MILLS 


CRETE, NEB. 
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New York, Frederick R. Wierdsma, 
general manager for the U.S., Canada 
and Mexico, gave a cocktail party 
for about 350. In Rotterdam the three 
managing directors, Willem H. de- 
Monchy, Frans C. Bouman and Petér 
van den Toorn, accepted a stained 
glass window from the members of 
the organization. 

In the year 1873, Netherlanders 
were already skilled in trading by sea, 
and the red, white and blue tricolor 
then was, as it is now, the oldest na- 
tional emblem on the seas. As far 
back as 1496 Holland ships were re- 
garded as carriers for the world and 
the Nederlandsch - Amerikaansche 
Stoomvaart Maatschappij, or the 
Holland-America Line, the name by 
which it has become famous, has car- 
ried on this traditional skill and effi- 
ciency. 

Size of Large Tug 


The first ship ordered built in Ren- 
frew, Scotland, was the Rotterdam, 
1,684 gross tons, little bigger than a 
large ocean going tug of today, al- 
though it nearly touched the sluice- 
gates as it steamed into the lock at 
Hellevoet in the Voorne Canal. The 
Massdam, her sister ship, was 21 tons 
more, and their full passenger capaci- 
ties were about half the crew num- 
bers of the Nieuw Amsterdam, the 
flagship of the present fleet, which is 
500 feet long and 34,983 tons greater 
in measurement. 

The time of passage in those days 
by fast ship was 16 days from Rotter- 
dam to New York, while the present 
day vessels cross in six. Size, equip- 
ment, luxury, personnel, have all 
grown steadily as progress has been 
made in these fields, but the familiar 
suffix “dam” for the company’s pass- 
enger craft has been retained. 

During World War I the Nieuw 
Amsterdam sailed across the Atlantic 
under her neutral status without mis- 
hap. Ten other Holland-America ves- 
sels in American ports were seized 
and used in allied service. In the 
second world war again the Nieuw 
Amsterdam was pressed into troop 
service, and at one time or another 
during its course, touched at 34 dif- 
ferent ports of the world. She car- 
ried 378,361 persons on war duty over 
a distance equal to 21 times around 
the world. 


Return to Peace Role 


The Volendam and Noordam also 
gave good accounts of themselves as 
did other ships. After the war, with 
traditional Dutch tenacity and force 
of character, the line was one of the 
first to return to normal peacetime 
service. 

The Holland-America Line through- 
out its operation, has been a carrier 
of foodstuffs from the U.S. to Eu- 
rope. It has transported many car- 
goes of flour from the days: when 
shipments were made in wooden 
barrels to the present time. Millers 
of this country have grown to re- 
gard the line as a personal friend 
with whom they hope to do another 
three quarters of a century of 
business. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


WARD BAKING DIVIDENDS 


NEW YORK — Faris R. Russell, 
chairman of the board, has an- 
nounced that the directors of Ward 
Baking Co. have declared the reg- 
ular quarterly dividend of 1%% 
($1.37% per share) on the outstand- 
ing 54% cumulative preferred stock 
of the company and also declared a 
dividend of 15¢ per share on the out- 
standing common stock of the com- 
pany. Both dividends are payable on 
July 1, 1948, to holders of record at 
June 16, 
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The 
WILLIAM KELLY 
MILLING COMPANY 





HUTCHINSON, KANSAS 











WESTERN STAR 
KANSAS STAR 
GOLDEN CREST 


* * * 


On-the-spot selection of the choice wheats 
of the well-known northwestern Kansas 
area is one of the advantages behind these 
Star flours. You can provide extra insur- 
ance for the quality of your loaf by rely- 
ing on their excellent baking values. 


The WESTERN STAR MILL CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 
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LA GRANGE 
FLOURS... 


whether plain or enriched, remain 
the same high standard, depend- 
able flours that have characterized 
the products of La Grange Mills 
over the half century and more 
of their operation. 


































This quality pattern is not an 
accident but the result of pains- 
taking care in wheat selection and 
careful milling. 
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You can depend on 
LA GRANGE FLOURS 
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LA GRANGE 
MILLS hinnesors 
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The only mill in this great terminal market, 
Duluth Universal consistently offers you a 


BETTER SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


DULUTH UNIVERSAL MILLING CO. 


Duluth, Minnesota 








B. A. ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicago 


MILLERS OF 


e WHEAT and RYE ® 


FAMILY FLOUR BAKERY FLOUR CRACKER FLOUR 

















Exceptional Bakery Flours 


TWELVE-40 NO-RISK PLA-SAFE 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 


Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 


























MILLFEED MARKETS 





Minneapolis: Bran prices have eased off 
about $2 ton the past week, influenced 
by an indifferent demand from jobbers, 
feedérs and mixers as the good grass sea- 
son continues. Dairy feeds, which normally 
use considerable bran, are draggy as op- 
erators turn herds out to grass and utilize 
other home grown feeds. The oleo tax 
fight in Congress is being watched closely 
by dairymen for whatever effect on butter 
demand a removal of the tax might have. 
Middlings, on the other hand, are in active 
demand from mixers for poultry and pig 
feeds and the heavier offal supplies are 
inadequate for all wants. Premiums over 
bran have increased to $10 on standard 
midds. and $12 on flour midds. Quotations 
May 24: bran $68.50, standard midds. $78.50, 
flour midds. $80.50, red dog $82 ton, f.o.b. 
Minneapolis. 


Duluth: Demand good; trend lower; sup- 
ply light; pure bran $69.50, standard bran 
$68.50, flour midds. $80.50, mixed feeds 
$77, red dog $82. 


Kansas City: Demand for millfeed is dry- 
ing up at Kansas City. Shorts had been in 
good demand and bran only fair, but the 
trend for both offals is now lower. Offer- 
ings are not excessive but numerous enough 
to press the market down. Quotations May 
24: bran $65@65.50, shorts $78.25@78.75. 


Oklahoma City: Millfeeds are $2.50 lower 
to $2 higher. Quotations, straight cars: bran 
$68.50@69.50, mill run $75.20@76.20, shorts 
$82@83; mixed or pool cars $1 higher, all 
grades. 


Denver: The trend of the market is a bit 
uncertain as more supplies become avail- 
able. With the settlement of a local labor 
dispute in the bakery industry, mills are 
currently operating on longer schedules than 
were the rule during the past few weeks. 
Consequently, millfeed supplies are increas- 
ing. Demand, however, is still showing con- 
siderable strength. 


Wichita: Millfeed demand is slow for 
bran and good for shorts. Supplies are 
sufficient for immediate needs. Quotations, 
basis Kansas City: bran $66@67, shorts 
$80@81. Bran declined $2 and shorts ad- 
vanced $2, compared with previous week. 


Hutchinson: Interest in millfeed was 
heightened last week, with all classes of 
buyers bidding for spot offerings and many 
showing interest in deferred bookings. Bran 
interest quickened late in the week as 
the spread widened under the impetus of 
widespread demand for shorts. Quotations, 
Kansas City basis: bran $66@66.50, mill 
run $72.75@73.25, gray shorts $79.50@80. 

Salina: Demand is good with bran about 
$3.50 ton lower and shorts practically un- 
changed. Supply of bran is sufficient, but 
shorts remain scarce. Quotations, basis Kan- 
sas City: bran $65.50@66, gray shorts $79 
@79.50. 

Fort Worth: Quotations, carlots, burlaps: 
bran $71@73, gray shorts $87@89; $3@4 
lower on bran and $2@3 higher on shorts 
compared with previous week. Bran offer- 
ings exceed demand, and sales are very 
slow. Shorts, however, are in short supply 
and hard to buy. 


Chicago: Demand is fair and supplies are 
adequate. Bran $71, standard midds. $82.50, 
flour midds. $83@84, red dog $85@86. 


St. Louis: Demand slightly improved 
for spot stuff. Bran is 50¢ off while gray 
shorts are steady. Offerings are _ easier. 
Price for spot bran is $69@69.50, gray 
shorts $82.50@83, delivered within St. Louis 
switching limits. 

Buffalo: Demand for millfeeds is good, 
keeping well in advance of an improved 
output. Quotations, f.o.b. Buffalo: bran 
$78.50@79, standard midds. $82.50@83, flour 
midds. $85@85.50, red dog $85@85.50. 


Boston: Millfeed quotations were highly 
irregular in the Boston market last week. 
Spring bran was extremely weak and lost 
about $3, but on the other hand middlings 
advanced in asking price nearly daily and 
registered a gain of $4 for the week. Mixed 
feeds showed early strength and advanced 
$2.50, but at the close lost $1 of the ad- 
vance. Red dog gained $1 early in the 
week's trading, but lost the advance and 
finished unchanged. Dealers reported trad- 
ing was extremely cautious with most buy- 
ers only taking supplies sufficient for im- 
mediate requirements. Quotations: spring 
bran $80, middlings $90, mixed feeds $87, 
red dog $89. 


Philadelphia: Bran is in a little better 
supply at present and running ahead of 
demand, but standard middlings are scarce. 
Buying of both is geared to a prompt ship- 
ment basis, with customers displaying a 
tendency to ignore the discounts quoted for 
deferred delivery. The trade is paying close 
attention to weather conditions for an in- 
dication of the eventual size of the crop 
because of its effect on the price of feed 
over the longer period. Quotations: bran 
$81@82, standard midds. $84@85, red dog 
$88@89. 

Pittsburgh: Sales of millfeeds increased 
the past week. Bran prices are lower, and 
the quoted prices at various points of offer- 
ings differ as widely as $3 ton. Other mill- 
feeds also are being bought more liberally. 
Immediate shipments are still wanted on 
all types of millfeeds, and not much in- 
clination is shown to buy ahead on this 
market. Prices, f.o.b. Pittsburgh: bran $77@ 
79, standard midds. $87.20@88, flour midds. 
$88@89.20, red dog $90@91.20. 

New Orleans: Milifeeds are somewhat 
irregular to slightly higher, with shorts 
showing the most strength and supplies 
very limited, particularly for the balance 
of May. Sales on both offals are fair, with 
buyers in most cases holding purchases to 
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“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


AMBER MILLING DIVISION 
Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 











“Hunter’s CREAM” 


A Kansas Turkey 
Wheat Flour 


that for more than sixty years has 
stood at the very top of the fine 
quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 
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BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 








WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 














Western King Fiour__ 


Uniform Bakery Flour 
MANEY MILLING CO. 


Omaha, Neb. 








We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missouri 








Buy and Sell 
Through 
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EXTRA HOUR 


_ OF DOUGH STABILITY 


- WisDOomM 


EL CLUTEN 


FLOUR 


A new development 
which greatly ex- 
tends fermentation 
tolerance. Provides 
more time for “cutting over” or 
giving dough extra punches. If 
you want a flour which will stand 
abuse, write or wire 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED 
MILLS COMPANY 


1531 N. 16th St. OMAHA, NEBRASKA 





The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
MINNEAPOLIS @¢ MINNESOTA 
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immediate delivery. Both feed mixers and 
jobbers are in the market. Bran §$74.25@ 
75.50, shorts $88.25@89. 

Seattle: The millfeed market was any- 
body’s guess, with prices for quick ship- 
ment running $76@78, depending on the 
ideas of the seller, and June being freely 
quoted at $74, with most buyers having low- 
er ideas. Flour millers were not pressing 
sales because they simply do not see where 
the grinding capacity is going to come 
from, and buyers were not willing to come 
in at present levels because they think 
new crop grains will force the market 
down in spite of restricted supplies. Most 
mill lists for nearby delivery were firm at 
$78, delivered Seattle-Tacoma. 

Portland: Mill run $74, middlings $80. 

Ogden: Millfeed prices declined $4 dur- 
ing the past week, with conditions not 
much changed. Although there still isn’t 
enough to go around, millers and buyers 
are not getting excited. Trade is quiet after 
the flurry of buying caused by the rail- 
road strike scare. Quotations: red bran 
and mill run $75, middlings $79; to Denver: 
red bran and mill run $81, middlings $85; 
to California: $81.50, middlings $85.50, car- 
lots, f.o.b. San Francisco and Los Angeles. 

Toronto-Montreal: Demand continues to 
take all the millfeed which lowered flour 
production makes available. Quotations May 
20: bran $54.25, shorts $56:25, middlings 
$60.25, net cash terms, bags included, mixed 
or straight cars, Toronto-Montreal basis. 


Winnipeg: Business in all types of mill- 
feeds is restricted by the reduced output 
from western mills. Demand far exceeds 
available supplies, and all stocks are ab- 
sorbed immediately. Western sales are very 
small, and while some supplies from Al- 
berta mills are moving to British Colum- 
bia, eastern Canada takes the bulk of 
what is available. Quotations: Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta bran $49.25, 
shorts $52.25. Small lots ex-country ele- 
vators and warehouses $3 extra. 

Vancouver: Domestic demand continues 
only fair as poultry and stock raisers switch 
to substitutes and grains in the face of 
the continued high price for millfeed. Sup- 
plies here are not large, and offerings from 
western mills continue on the light side. 
General feeling among the trade is that 
prices will continue to advance. Cash car 
quotations: bran $53.80, shorts $55.80, mid- 
dlings $58.80. 





MILLING 
ENGINEERS, 


INC. 





Designers and Builders 
for the 
Grain Processing Industries 
® 


1016 Baltimore «* Kansas City, Mo. 














Chickasha Milling Co. 


Capacity OHICKASHA Oable Address 
800 bbis OKLA. “Washita” 
Manufacturers of High-Grade 
Hard Wheat Flour 


Foreign and Domestic Trade Solicited 
Member Millers’ National Federation 














WHITE WHEAT 


Low Protein Cake 
and Cookie Flours 


AMENDT MILLING CO. 


Monroe, Mich. 








BLACK BROS. FLOUR MILLS 
1963-1946 
FLOUR 2,000 SACKS 
STOCK FEED 250 TONS 


WYMORE e NEBRASKA 








HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 


Emphatically Independent 








Pfeffer Milling Company 


Brands: Lebanon Bell, 
Flake White, Fluffy Ruffles 
Member Millers’ National Federation 

Capacity: 1,100 Sacks Daily 











RYE PRODUCTS 





Minneapolis: Rye flour prices are down 
materially the past week, reflecting an 
easier tone in rye grain values. Demand 
for rye flour shows no improvement at the 
decline, however, with all classes of buyers 
preferring to operate on a hand-to-mouth 
basis. White rye $5.85, medium $5.65, dark 
$4.85 sacked, Minneapolis. 

St. Louis: Prices are 30@40¢ bag lower. 
Sales and shipping directions are _ slow. 
Pure white $6.55, medium $6.40, dark $4.65, 
rye meal $5.65. 


Philadelphia: A slight downward revision 
in the price of rye brought out some light 
buying, but the over-all picture remains 
unchanged in that the market is quiet with 
the trade following a hand-to-mouth pol- 
icy and being unwilling to get on record 
for deferred shipment. Observers say that 
anv real pickup in demand for the dark 
flour is improbable because of the normal 
reduced demand for its products during 
the summer months. White rye at $6.75@ 
6.85, is 15¢ lower than the previous week. 

New York: Scattered sales of rye flour 
in small amounts were made. Pure white 
patents $6.35. 

Pittsburgh: Demand for white rye flour 
widened the past week. Rye flour prices 
are down, and some badly needed rye flour 
fill-ins are being bought. The immediate 
delivery order is usual among buyers, and 
no longer commitments being made. Direc- 
tions are good. Prices, f.o.b. Pittsburgh: 
white rye fldur, fancy $6.30@6.36, medium 
$6.05@6.11, dark $5.48@5.51, blended $6.10@ 
6.21, rye meal $5.50@5.51. 

Buffalo: Demand for rye flour is hesitant 
and sales are light. Supplies are adequate. 
Trend is steady. Quotations, f.o.b. Buffalo: 
white $6.75, dark $4.75, medium $6.50. 

Atlanta: Demand light; trend easier; sup- 
ply ample; rye, white $6.80, dark $4.80. 

Chicago: There has been no change in 
«the rye flour situation. Demand is light and 
only scattered buying of smaller lots is 
reported. Directions are fair. White patent 
rye $6.02@6.30, medium $5.67@6.10, dark 
$4.70@5.50. 

Portland: Pure dark rye $7.04, white 
patent $8.35. 


You can always stay a step ahead 


of your bread production problems 
if your doughs are based on the 
firm foundation of SUNNY 
KANSAS flour. The extra measure 
of quality in SUNNY KANSAS 
gives character to your loaf .. . 

character that reflects the skillful 
care with which we pick the 
superior wheats for this outstand- 


ing Flour. 


<> 


THE WICHITA FLOUR MILLS CO. 


5,000 Sacks Capacity 1,000,000 Bushels Storage 


WICHITA “> KANSAS 
CABLE ADDRESS, “SENTINEL” 











101 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 
PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 
ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 


HUMMER-—Spring Hi-Gluten 

LIBERT Y—Short Spring Patent 

BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 
LOTUS—Strong Spring Patent 

STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 
CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 
RYE—White - Medium - Dark 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING Co. *“n,"S:" 








OATMEAL MARKETS 





Toronto-Montreal: Domestic market dull. 
Export markets opening up with commence- 
ment of ECA shipments. Quotations May 22: 
rolled oats in 80-lb. cottons $4.80; oat- 
meal in 98-lb. jutes $5.80, f.o.b. Toronto 
or Montreal. 


Winnipeg: Oatmeal and rolled oats trade 
is of a scattered nature, with domestic 
sales seasonal, and odd lots going to vari- 
ous overseas destinations. Supplies are mod- 
erate. Quotations: rolled oats in 80-Ib. 
sacks $4.65 in the three prairie provinces; 
oatmeal in 98-lb. sacks $5.70. 

Minneapolis: Bulk rolled oats were quot- 
ed at $7.10 May 24; 24-oz. packages $3.25 
case; 49-oz. packages $3.60. 





EXPORT FLOUR INSURED ALL RISKS BY 


The SEA INSURANCE (€0., Ltd. 


OF LIVERPOOL 


CHUBB & SON 


ORIGINATORS OF ALL RISKS 
INSURANCE med FLOUR 


Pay ef sia of ti United States Managers 
leading wi millers 90 John Street New York 
Atlante, Geergie tnsuvrence Exchange, Chicago, III. Montreal, Canade 
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standing of the transportation prob- ravines of the Sierra Nevada, the great ous! . . . Science’s attack on white thei 
lems involved... 40-ft water wheel of Bale’s mill was bread has split even with the medical Wh 

“Mr. Henry’s foresight and judg- daily grinding the golden grain of the profession. Business interests—espe- a 
ment paid dividend after vad upper Napa Valley into flour for the cially the milling industry—greeted elg 
and in his quiet manner he wes settlers, who for a period of over 25 the attack at first with scorn, apathy, ingt 
achieving the distinction of being the Ye®rs brought their grist there to be then with indignation.” aggre tine 
most practical operating executive in 8Tound. all, it seems—these millers, who eith 
the milling industry. His capacity for The lumber which went into the when backed into a corner in a by | 

by CARROLL | K. MICHENER concentrated effort, his mastery of building, which is three stories high, scientific argument, have never bord 
detail, amazed his associates. Buffalo ping reagan os gto from ray = on ghey flour is a perfect- ” : 
owes more than it will ever realize » or the mi, the cogs § ‘ty balanced 1000. > 
a ce cee ae Se to this sturdy son of Thomaston, in the great wheel, too, are of wood. x* . ; 
Seweemee heceey at Buffalo, an ac- a reer oe Gone anaes 0 eee Pope adie y ye Sane te Gor R. of ZG, si rm 
: Ee F. Henry, there will be a strong, vi- ‘V*!™ SuUrro S mas, was o on Renewal aith 
por of — mon A ars Ey brant milling industry at Buffalo, the Native Sons of the Golden West 
a bene f the Weesdet Generel Mills, shall we say, forever.” re ig mg» tte La oo These is 6 Fees we always Con- of 
. ore ein a cg sdhomn had long been the mill’s owner. Re- trive, tict 
oe one stored by the Native Sons in Napa Along this time of the year, to 7 
millers of the Buffalo area, among p 
? County and by the Historic Land- drive— 
them the Urbans, Frank F. Henry g 
and Fred J. Lingham. He said: marks Committee of the organiza- A meandering back road, almost 4 
“With two sons now in the busi- tion, it was dedicated on June 21, a lane— t] 
ness, and a grandson, George P. Ur- 1925, when a large native boulder, Because it is bordered with fields a 
ban III, coming up, it wauld appear surmounted by a bronze plaque, was of grain: 0 
that George P. Urban need have no placed at the site. Acres of wheat, an emerald sheen, iee 
fears about the future of the George Although there are records show- With patches of flax, azure 
ee ee ee ing that earlier mills operated in Cali- neteeen, 5 
amily, it is a : fornia, this is the oldest mill now 
“I want to take this opportunity to standing. Where we stop the car—a favor- P 
speak of another veteran miller of the eee ite bend— Sl 
vicinity of Buffalo. That is Fred J. Quietude greets us like an old J 
Lingham, president of Federal Mills, 2 J 36 MORE DIGEST INDIGES- friend al 
Inc., of Lockport. Mr. Lingham has TION—Current outbreak on the per preale = we Maser, rant-ane- m 
yg 55 ey v4 sehr ye beg mg: THE OLD BALE bread-blasting front is that of Maga- ing, propre tn gies “ | 
in his ‘secenat Suuiion as president MILL — <a pm gro eg Blesses unease with serenity. iy 
of the company. But he is not just ‘ ous?—Blame White Bread.” It’s all There is a road this July we shall : 

; : In the year 1837 a young English part of the canine hysteria, of course. ak 0} 
president of one company. He has a Ed aT Bale, landed a pe take " 
long record of service to the industry ee Sas eee oe Ce Says Digest: “Science has now Of desperate need for our souls’ : 
and to the public. He has served twice a yoo 6 Oal., where he prac- proved that you can’t choose a food sake. ly, 
as president of the Millers National pana ci ts tas toe, tee by its eye appeal. Shocking as it Ethel Romig Fuller. " 
Federation, resigning from that posi- ann inf 
tion in 1918 to serve under Herbert ‘@S Surgeon of the California mili a ie ian ‘ , - , te 

il tary forces by appointment of Gen- Lit Sproul,” said Old Dad Fetchit of the Fish River ful 
Hoover in the Food Administration. eral Valieje. Dr, Bale married & niece , Bh ey 
He was elected again in 1933. He is 0¢ tne peneral, and in 1841 he e oller Mills, “was head man gittin’ up to the mourners mi 
agrees pag en saad of the aatie a naturalized citizen of Alta, Cal. bench over to the crick millers’ meetin in 
spiritedness of the American business pg en reg, Ronde sare Geen to ens y ee how ; cheap flour was he 
a Henry, then County, to which he went in 1843, sellin , an right behind him was Red he 
Buffalo branch office manager for The ranch properties lay within Sawyer so filled up with good resolves an 
Washburn Crosby Company, suggest- the confines of the towns of St. that he was like to bust out cryin’. An er 
ed that that company should build a Helena and Calistoga. They extended then they hadn’t hardly got back home in 
mill in Buffalo to take care of its OVer @ substantial part of the Napa til t P St , ci 
export and eastern business. For he Valley. On the west and east there agit wats OVeEr Ww Sap one’ wl 
had the vision to realize Buffalo had Were wooded hills. On the north stood a store an’ evenin’ or so ago, * 
access not only to wheat from the a castled crags of Mt. St. they got into a row about “ 


western states, but also to wheat 
from Canada, which was shipped by 
rail to Port Arthur and Fort William 
and thence down the lakes. This 
wheat could be milled in bond for 
‘export. Mr. Henry had spent about 
six years in the employ of the Lehigh 
Valley Transportation Co., which at 
that time operated a fleet of lake 
steamers. In fact for over a year he 
had been assistant general manager 
of the lake lines of the Lehigh Valley 


The enterprising doctor had two 
mills on his land—a sawmill and a 
gristmill. The former was constructed 
in 1846 and disappeared long ago. The 
gristmill, a picturesque landmark 
which stands beside the highway 
three miles northwest of St. Helena, 
was erected for Dr. Bale in 1846 by 
Irwin Kellogg, who was paid for his 
services in land. 

While the forty-niners were eager- 







which of ’em was sellin’ off flour cheap- 
est down to Fort Smith an’ got madder 
~and madder until somebody said I’d ought tc 
act as mediator an’ so they agreed an’ I said | 


didn’t want to mediate nothin’ but ef’d they was bound to 
have both bar’ls they sure could have it an’ the judgment of 
the court was they wan’t nothin’ but a pair of damn fools 
an’, havin’ done my duty, I was steppin’ on to’rds home.” 


—R.E.S. 
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INDUSTRY’S DAY IN COURT 

HE flour and feed milling industries and the 

grain trade are entitled to congratulations 
upon the intelligent and forceful statement of 
their reasons for opposing the International 
Wheat Agreement, made early in the Senate For- 
eign Relations Subcommittee hearings at Wash- 
ington. Previous to this formal step in the des- 
tined march of this world price control scheme 
either to adoption or rejection, there had been 
so little known about the project, such almost 
complete silence in the press and such an at- 
»osphere of virtual secrecy surrounding the en- 
ive procedure that it had been widely assumed 
1t Administration and farm leader support as- 
ured favorable action in the Senate. 

But almost in the first hour of the showing 
‘ “reason why” opposition by informed and ar- 
ulate representatives of practical men in best 
sition to know about the international trade in 
in and its relationship to our own economy, with 
soecial emphasis upon wheat and its products, 
anticipated easy-going approval of at least two 
sembers of the subcommittee gave way to an 
vious intention to learn more about the mat- 
e* before passing judgment. 

The forceful and factual presentation of the 
cose of free world markets essentially from the 
pcint of view of millers and the grain trade, con- 
si ered quite alone, fully justified the choice of 
Jcin Locke as new president of the Federation, 
ail of the members of the special committee of 
m.ilers who shared with him the task of prepar- 
ins the industry’s brief. His support by Walter 
Berger and Mr. Brooks, representing respective- 
ly the feed industries and the national grain trade 

sanizations, was equally forceful. Thus within 
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a few hours the general guess that the political- 
ly, rather than economically, inspired device re- 
sulting from many years of tampering and schem- 
ing by internationally minded theorists, tended 
to fade with reasonable prospect that it will be 
fully considered and debated before it gains ulti- 
mate approval by the required two thirds vote 
in the Senate. 

It would, meanwhile, be interesting to know 
how much, if at all, the position taken by the 
heads of farm organizations at Washington is in 
any degree supported by the nation’s wheat grow- 
ers. These, on any evidence available know noth- 
ing whatever about the device by which, by de- 
cision of the nations of the world, the price of 
wheat on American farms will be decided for the 
next five years by an international committee and 
may be reduced to as little as 70 cents per bush- 
el to the American grower save as it may be 
subsidized by our own government. Could this be 
another instance of labor leader spokesmen act- 
ing without free vote of their members? 


FOOD CONSERVATION A DEAD 
DUCK 


T is with mixed feelings of regret and cheer 

that we learn, through our own dependable 
correspondent at Washington, Mr. Cipperly, that 
he has it on official authority in the Department 
of Agriculture that the nation-wide food conser- 
vation plan now is a “dead issue.” He adds that 
this decision stands unless and until some con- 
trary order and provision of funds comes direct- 
ly from Congress itself. 

Our regret in receiving this cheering news is 
minor, being, indeed, limited to the circumstance 
that only a fortnight or so ago we spent both 
time and space in criticising what appeared to 
be the beginning of a new full time campaign 
against selected foods with especial reference to 
eating bread crusts and numberless odds and 
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BREAD 'S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ends of grass and innards. Notably, the campaign 
had in preparation a symbol, something apparent- 
ly like the “Blue Eagle” -of unhappy memory, 
which grocers should paste on “good buys” on 
their shelves. Nonsense all. 

And then, almost before our ink was dry, 
comes the glad news that the entire enterprise 
is a “dead issue,” ‘‘gone down the drain,” or as 
Al Smith glorified to say in the day of his prime, 
“out of the window.” We quote from the poet, 
“for this relief much thanks,” unquote. How long 
will it last? We do not know, Mr. Cipperly seems 
to report only the present status with his tongue 
in his cheek, and the official statement appears 
to end, as do so many decisions at Washington, 
with a comma. But, here we are, with a double 
decker sandwich if we like, perhaps a slightly 
thicker dab of butter, and Joe Beaven and his 
resourceful and energetic crew and our baker 
friends free to go to town in promoting the eat- 
ing of good bread and plenty of it. Hurray. 


LAWS PRO AND CON 
O doubt many people engaged in the indus- 


tries with which this and other of our pub-- 


lications are associated are deeply concerned with 
the bill likely soon to be enacted by Congress re- 
moving the discriminatory tax on oleomargarine. 
We confess to knowing little about it beyond 
the long time belief that it is one of the grossest 
misuses of the power to tax, not to collect’ rev- 
enue but to exercise a police power presumably 
in the interest of the purity of the people’s food. 

As we recall it, the despised ‘“oleo’”’ was orig- 
inally a refined and processed fat, chiefly animal, 
which was a perfectly pure food but in no sense 
a substitute for butter. It could not at any time 
be legally sold as butter, despite which supplemen- 
tary regulations were imposed prohibiting its be- 
ing colored more nearly to resemble butter. To 
these were then added an arbitrary excise tax 
to protect butter against competition at any price 
level. 


Meanwhile, research and invention led to the 
widespread use of vegetable fats, largely from soy- 
beans and cottonseed, as a pure and altogether 
desirable shortening fat; and this, in turn, was 
succeeded by further improvements in processing, 
so that the once despised oleo has come to be an 
honest rival of butter in food utility as well as in 
nutritional value and to discriminating taste. Yet, 
the frankly discriminatory tax against one prod- 
uct of American agriculture in otherwise free and 
fair competition with another equally honest 
product has continued until it now has descend- 
ed to the low estate of a difference in the Con- 
gress largely between the northern part of the 
country with its dairy. herds and the South with 
its cotton fields. 

We ourselves have little or no acquaintance 
with oleomargarine although we doubtless have 
eaten numberless foods in which it was used, 
quite possibly in our own home. However, we do 
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know: many people who, without any need to 
consider the price difference, regularly use oleo 
not only in their kitchens but on their tables. All 
of which, even from the point of view of an in- 
dividual. person with no industrial or sectional 
interest in the matter, leads to the quite simple 
conclusion that government when it descends to 
this misuse of law has fallen to a very low estate 
indeed. 

Recently it appears that the “butter north” 
and the ‘cottonseed south” have found basis for 
another somewhat similar battle — repeal of the 
bill enacted in 1940 embargoing exports of Amer- 
ican tobacco plants and seeds ‘‘to stop other coun- 
tries from growing tobacco to compete in world 
markets with American grown tobacco.” What 
a fine and commendable bit of legislation that 
was in a time when this nation is undertaking to 
lead all others in trade freedom throughout the 
world—not, of course, including the Internation- 
al Wheat Agreement. 


ANOTHER INCOME TAX QUIRK 

FEW months ago we commented on two or 
A three occasions about the curious quirk in 
the federal income tax law which enabled mar- 
ried folk in several states having community 
property laws to make joint income reports and 
thus pay very much less income tax than residents 
in less favored states. In due course Congress got 
around to looking into the matter, with the re- 
sult that, at considerable cost to the treasury, all 
states were placed on an equality. 


More recently we stumbled upon another curi- 
ous quirk in the application of the federal in- 
come tax law, this one revealed in a decision 
rendered by the United States Fifth Circuit Court 
at New Orleans, as reported by the Associated 
Press. The case came into court on a suit brought 
by a husband and wife for recovery from the 
treasury of $272,000 alleged to have been paid 
by them on “income” resulting from what they 
claimed was derived by embezzlement. The court, 
however, held that the profit was not gained by 
embezzlement but by swindling a wealthy widow. 
The government held that money gained by em- 
bezzlement was not taxable since the title to it 
did not pass, but that in the case of money de- 
rived from swindling the title did pass and the 
income tax must, therefore, be paid. 

We took what appeared to us to be a definite 
stand on the side of justice and fairness in the 
community tax business, but we do not feel that 
our knowledge of the finer points of law equips 
us to debate this legalistic difference between 
embezzlement and swindling. We are, therefore, 
limiting our comment to passing the news along 
to our readers in case any of them may be inter- 
ested. 





COLD MILK TOAST MARCHES ON 

UR friends of the Preserve Industry Coun- 

cil obligingly report to us that the sugges- 

tion we sent them a few months ago that they 

could advance their own interests and that of 

good white bread by telling people about “cold 

milk toast with preserves,’ continues to march, 

as proved by tear sheets from household pages 
of the daily press. 

A good thing, of course, for the milling, bak- 
ing and preserve industries, but an even better 
one for the millions of benighted people who 
have not previously discovered what a delicious 
dish it makes, best of all perhaps for Sunday 
evening pick-up. 
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AT THE HEAD TABLE—Officers and distinguished 
guests are shown seated at the speakers’ table during 
the dinner celebrating the receipt of a charter by the 
California Section of the American Association of Cereal 
Chemists. Shown in the picture are Mr. and Mrs. Cecil 
Pinney, Langendorf Bakeries; William L. Haley, presi- 
dent-elect of the association and director of products 


control for the Fisher Flouring Mills Co., Seattle; L. H. 
Luedemann, chairman of the newly chartered section; 
Dr. John C. Baker, Wallace & Tiernan Co., Inc., guest 
speaker for the occasion; Martha Jean Luedemann, who 
supplied music during the cocktail hour preceding the 
dinner; Lou Pingree, Wallace & Tiernan Co., Inc., and 
Mrs. William Zeimke, Fairfax Bread Co. 





Corn Prices Relatively Higher 
Than Wheat Predicted by Bureau 


WASHINGTON — Prices of feed 
grains probably will hold near the 
April level through this spring, the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
predicts in its latest survey of the 
feed situation. Prices this summer 
will be affected by the size of the 
grain crops harvested during the 
summer and by prospects for the 1948 
corn crop. If crops are indicated to 
be average or larger, oats and bar- 
ley prices are expected to decline 
seasonally beginning in late spring. 
Prices of corn are likely to be rela- 
tively higher than other feed grains 
and wheat this summer, since most 
of the decline in corn prices will oc- 
cur in the fall. Prices of feeds are ex- 
pected to be generally lower in the 
last half of 1948 than in the same 
period of 1947. 

Total stocks of corn, oats and bar- 
ley on April 1 were 30% smaller than 
the large stocks on that date last 
year and the smallest April stocks 
since 1937. Consumption of feed 
grains, which in the October-March 
period has totaled 10% less than in 
the same period of 1946-47, will con- 
tinue smaller than a year earlier un- 
til the 1948 crops are harvested. 

Stocks of corn on April 1 were 35% 
smaller than the large stocks a year 
ago. Around one fifth less corn is ex- 
pected to be consumed domestically 
during April-September this year 
than last. The carry-over next Oct. 
1 probably will be less than one half 
the 285 million bushels of last Octo- 
ber. Short supplies and comparative- 
ly high prices of corn this summer 
will encourage feeding of oats and 
barley from the new crop. Wheat 
feeding also may be large this sum- 
mer. 

Only about 3 million bushels of 
corn as grain were exported in the 
first half of the marketing year. Ex- 
ports will remain small until after 
the 1948 crop is harvested. 

Oats stocks this April were 23% 
smaller than last year. Domestic con- 
sumption of oats since last July 1 has 
been 14% smaller than in the previ- 
ous year. Exports have been down 


one half. The July carry-over of oats 
this year is likely to be about 100 
million bushels less than the carry- 
over last year. 

April stocks of barley were 4% 
above April, 1947. Reflecting the 
larger supply available, domestic 
consumption and exports of barley in 
1947-48 have been slightly larger 
than in 1946-47. Stocks at the end of 
the marketing year will be about 
the same as those at the beginning. 


Because of favorable weather in 
most sections of the country, pastures 
were in a little better condition on 
April 1 this year than last and also 
better than average. March weath- 
er was generally unfavorable for 
seeding oats and barley in large areas 
of the South and some sections of 
the midwest. The acreage of spring 
seeded oats in the South may not be 
as large as farmers had intended ear- 
ly in March. 
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Grain Forum Trains Traveling 
Mien as Goodwill Ambassadors 


MINNEAPOLIS—tTraveling repre- 
sentatives of Minneapolis grain firms 
will be good will ambassadors in a 
program designed to help eliminate 
misinformation and lack of under- 
standing about the grain market and 
the way it operates. 

The first Minneapolis market forum 
was held May 10-11, with about 150 
traveling representatives and mem- 
bers of the Minneapolis Grain Com- 
mission Merchants Assn. and travel- 
ing superintendents of members of 
the Northwest Country Elevator 
Assn. in attendance. 

In order that these men may do a 
better public relations job among 
the thousands of people with whom 
they come in contact in their regular 
duties, the purpose of the forum was 
to acquaint them in detail with the 
nature and importance of the func- 
tions and services of the grain ex- 
change and of the major affiliated and 
related interests and agencies that 
utilize or supplement the mechanism 
of marketing. 

While these men already were 
quite well informed regarding the 
subjects, the forum was designed to 
enlarge their appreciation of the far- 
reaching and beneficial effects of 
marketing and to enable them better 
to explain them. The forum was held 


in the mayor’s reception room at the 
city hall. 

The committee in charge of the 
forum included E. E. Quinn, R. M. 
Davies and L. F. McCabe, represent- 
ing the commission firms; E. T. Pet- 
tersen and Ron Kennedy, represent- 
ing the elevator association, and F. 
Peavey Heffelfinger and E. C. Hill- 
weg, representing the public relations 
committee of the Minneapolis Grain 
Exchange. 

Speakers included John T. Culhane, 
president of the exchange; Mr. Hill- 
weg, secretary of the exchange; A. 
M. Hartwell, vice president, General 
Mills, Inc.; H. H. Tearse, vice presi- 
dent, Searle Grain Co.; Harry Shere, 
vice president, Van Dusen Harring- 
ton Co.; J. G. Byam, vice president, 
First National Bank of Minneapolis; 
M. J. Johnson, grain division head for 
the Production and Marketing Ad- 
ministration; T. L. Daniels, president, 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., and Mr. 
Kennedy, secretary of the elevator 
association. 

Dr. Roland S. Vaile, professor of 
economics and marketing at the Uni- 
versity, spoke at a dinner the eve- 
ning of May 10 at the Radisson Hotel. 

The dinner was given for the visi- 
tors by the public relations commit- 
tee of the exchange. 
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Speakers Named 
for Ohio Group’s 
June Convention 


COLUMBUS, OHIO—Speakers for 
the 69th annual convention and ex- 
hibit of the Ohio Grain, Mill & Feed 
Dealers Assn., scheduled for June 3-4 
at the Deshler-Wallick Hotel here, 
have been announced by C. \V. 
Thomas, secretary of the organiza- 
tion. 

Featured addresses at the conven- 
tion will be made by Walter C. Berg- 
er, president of the American Feed 
Manufacturers Assn.; Richard F. 
Uhimann, president of the Chicago 
Board of Trade; Henry H. Green, 
president of the Grain & Feed Deal- 
ers National Assn.; Ray Bowden, ex- 
ecutive vice president of the Grain 
& Feed Dealers National Assn.; L. 
W. Alford, Walterboro, S.C., and D». 
H. G. Geyer, state veterinarian with 
the Ohio Department of Agriculture. 

Ladies have been especially i 
vited to the convention, Mr. Thom: 
announced, and they will be ente 
tained at a luncheon-style show tl 
afternoon of June 3. 
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ORDINANCE ON FUMIGATION 


BUFFALO—An ordinance amend- 
ment will be prepared by Manley 1. 
Tillou, assistant corporation counse! 
to prescribe fumigation practices 
flour mills and other plants requirin 
such sanitary measures as a resu 
of the recent tragedy at the loc: 
plant of Pillsbury Mills, Inc., in whic! 
two employees lost their lives ar 
nine others made ill from meth; 
bromide. Suggestions for the o) 
diance were discussed May 14, at a 
meeting of the Pest Control Board 
with city and county officials. One 
of the recommendations would re- 
quire licensing of plant employees 
in charge of fumigation. 
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NEW MILL OFFICE 


HUTCHINSON, KANSAS — The 
Barton County Flour Mills Co., Great 
Bend, Kansas, has begun construc- 
tion of a modern office building, ad- 
joining the mill. It will replace the 
old offices more than a block from 
the plant. The new structure will 
have the most modern lighting and 
air conditioning equipment. The mi! 
also has installed a new scale to care 
for the rising volume of trucked 
wheat. 
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A. F. BORER APPOINTED 
BY PILLSBURY MILLS 


MINNEAPOLIS—A F. Borer, wit! 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., since 1936, has 
been appointed as director of premix 
technical service, it has been an- 
nounced by L. E. Russell, flour mil)- 
ing division vice president. 

Mr. Borer, an expert on prepare‘! 
mixes, will be responsible for keeping 
Pillsbury service men fully informed 
on technical knowledge of premi: 
products. In addition, he will direc 
the premix control and product de 
velopment laboratory in Springfield 
Til. 

Mr. Borer is a graduate of St 
Johns University of Toledo, Ohio, anc 
the American Institute of Baking 
Chicago. He is a member of the As 
sociation of Cereal Chemists and the 
American Society of Bakery Engi- 
neers. 
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As fine a flour as you 
will find milled from 
the finest Turkey 
wheat in the heart of 
Kansas in 


cAn Independent Mill 
WOLF MILLIN 


ELLINWOOD, KANSA 
(A ARTE TRIN A RE ARE STR 





























The Rodney Milling Co. 


25,000 Cwts. Capacity 
Grain Storage 7,350,000 Bus. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America” 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 
Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 
BOSTON OFFICE: 


Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation 
1209 Statler Bldg. 








ACME — GOLD DRIFT 


Better Bakery Flours 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


The ACME FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 














Domestic Flour—Hard & Soft Wheat 
Export Flour—72% and 80% 


SAXONY MILLS 


ST. LouIS, MO. 
CABLE ADDREss: SAXONMILL 








OUR 99th YEAR 





c lete 
FLOURS ‘xn7'ct 


Spring Wheat + Kansas Wheat Soft Wheat 


Full Line ot CRITIC FEEDS 


SCHULTZ, BAUJAN & CO 


eardstown, til 











DIXIE LILY 


A flour without an equal anywhere 
Plain and Self-rising 
THE BUHLER MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
BUHLER, KANSAS 
Southe;n Regional Office 
933-35 Exchange Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 








“RUSSELL’S BEST”’ 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 








The Williams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on “ Western 
rve”’ and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 











NEW YORK DISTRIBUTORS 
MAKE CONVENTION PLANS 


NEW YORK-—Instructions to dele- 
gates and final arrangements of the 
group representing the New York 
Association of Flour Distributors at 
the annual convention of the Nation- 
al Association of Flour Distributors 
were outlined at a meeting of the 
local association held here May 13. 
Response of the members at the 
meeting indicated that the New York 
distributors would be well represent- 
ed at the convention in St. Louis this 
week. 

At the meeting it was announced 
that the Millers National Federation 
had scheduled one of a series of re- 
gional meetings at the Hotel Com- 
modore, June 9, to explain the mill- 
ers’ long range program to the flour 
distributing trade. President CharlesC. 
Chinski, Chinski Trading Corp., com- 
mented on this meeting and urged lo- 
cal representatives of the industry to 
attend. 

The final meeting of the season will 
be a dinner session scheduled for 
June 10, at which time a detailed re- 
port of the convention of the Nation- 
al Association of Flour Distributors 
will be presented, it was announced. 

Arthur H. Baker, Flory Milling Co., 
Inc., Bangor, Pa., was unanimously 
elected a member of the New York 
Assn. at this meeting. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 








Western Canada Visible Grain Supply 
Visible supply of grain in the western 
inspection division as reported by the Board 
of Grain Commissioners for Canada, Fort 
William, Ont., May 13, 1948 (000’s omitted): 
Wheat Durum Oats Barley 
Fort William and 








Port Arthur .. 6,856 577 2,729 6,039 
Vancouver-New 
Westminster .. 8,247 ee 220 127 
Churchil ..i.<. 144 1 
Int., public and 
semi-public ele- 
ee 964 2 241 1,202 
1 EEE 16,210 578 3,101 7,368 
Year ago ..... 21,695 987 7,519 4,450 
Receipts during week ending May 13: 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 1,403 51 198 242 
Pacific seaboard. 569 ee 29 5 
Other terminals* 16 ne 7 150 
BORON accsvers 1,888 51 235 248 


Shipments during week ending May 13: 
Ft. William-Pt. Arthur— 





OS errr 6,408 530 805 1,044 

| Peer 30 5 322 128 

Milled or 

processed ... 17 os 36 73 

Pacific seaboard— 

ee 1,200 “ ‘2 

J Seer reer 55 $* 74 57 
Other terminals* 82 ee 48 47 

SOOM ois ctass 7,793 535 1,284 1,348 

Total receipts for the crop year Aug. 1, 
1947, to May 13, 1948: 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar..112,149 7,879 40,474 36,008 
Pacific seaboard. 36,764 o toe 741 
Churchill ....... 2,969 -- 1,286 741 


Other terminals* 132 4 1,523 2,807 
Total shipments for the crop year Aug. 1, 
1947, to May 13, 1948: 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar..110,353 8,080 40,993 31,956 
Pacific seaboard. 30,890 . 2,030 681 
Churchill ....... 4,976 os 40 oe 
Other terminals* 1,237 3 1,552 1,833 
*All other terminals and semi-public ter- 
minals, western division. 





MILLFEED FUTURES 


The following is a comparison of settling 
prices at Kansas City for May 15 and 22: 


BRAN— May 15 May 22 
BO ov vctceoad t$67.50@ 68.00 $....@*66.15 
FORO: cccvcccec -++»@t61.25 61.00@ 61.25 
GN 5-0 beseees 51.50@ 52.50 61.75@ 52.25 
pre 49.75@ 60.50 60.00@ 50.35 
September 49.25@ 50.00 49.40@ 49.65 
October ...... 49.25@ 50.00 49.40@ 49.50 

SHORTS— 

BO cetesieses $....@t79.00 $....@t80d.00 
June “es ve -++-@t71.25 71.75@ 72.50 
July .......... 61.25@ 62.28 62.00@ 63.00 
AUBURt «.occcve 59.00@ 60.75 59.25@ 60.50 


September ... 58.00@ 60.00 58.75@ 60.25 

October .. 57.00@ 59.00 57.50@ 68.75 

Sales (tons) .. 1,680 600 
tSales *Bi 


Rye Flour Output 
Following is the rye flour output report- 
ed to The Northwestern Miller by principal 
mills at Chicago, Minneapolis and outside 
points in the Northwest, in sacks, with 
comparative figures for the previous weeks: 
May May May May 


1 8 15 22 
Four mills 20,876 24,248 22,588 *20,636 


*Three mills 
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et top-notch baking per- 
formance and a tasty, eenceuens 
loaf with any of these three super 

bakery flours. 


You will g 


Capacity 10,000 Sacks 


» ] 


> ] 
KANSAS 


Central States Sales Office 
1940 Leveque Lincoln Tower 
50 West Broad St., Columbus, O. 


SALINA 


Nashville Sales Office 
810 Nashvite Trust Bldg. 
Nashville 3, Tenn. 











For Over Fifty Years... 


KING’S GOLD 
KING’S BEST 
GOLD MINE 
EXCELSIOR 





... Made in Minnesota 


H. H. King Flour Mills Company 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 














Mill and Elevator Insurance 
of all kinds 


MARSH & McLENNAN 


MINNEAPOLIS OFFICE 1515 NORTHWESTERN BANK BUILDING 















\RncHer-DaweLs~Minra 
Cc. C. FARRINGTON, Mgr. Grain Dept. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 


Milling Wheat and Coarse Grains 
MINNEAPOLIS 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
OMAHA, NEB. 
PORTLAND, ORE. 
DULUTH, MINN. 
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Canadian and European News 


* 7. * 


* * 


* * * 


AS REPORTED BY OUR OWN STAFF OF CORRESPONDENTS 








Balanced British Accounts Seen 
if “Proper” Purchases Allowed 


LONDON— Provided Britain is al- 
lowed to purchase the right goods 
in the right quantities from the U.S. 
and Canada under the terms of the 
European Recovery Program, _in- 
formed opinion considers that she 
will be able to balance her accounts. 
If, however, pressure is brought to 
bear forcing her to take a large 
amount of nonessential goods, such as 
dried eggs and tobacco, the position 
will be one of difficulty and it has 
been suggested by observers that the 
government would be forced to make 
cuts in the imports of food and raw 
materials from the western hemi- 
sphere. 

The announcement by Paul Hoff- 
man, ECA administrator, that Brit- 
ain is to get $400 million during the 
first quarter in the form of grants 
and loans, is said to be highly en- 
couraging but it is optimistic to sup- 
pose that further aid will be given 
on the same terms, thus allowing 
Britain to negotiate her own pur- 
chases as she thinks most advantage- 
ous to her interests. Sir Stafford 
Cripps, British economic chief, is re- 
ported to be watching the position 
closely and if the drain on reserves 
has not been plugged by the middle 
of the year, it is thought that he 
will cut imports of food and raw ma- 
terials both from the U.S. and Can- 
ada. 


Canadian Import Cuts Seen 


Forecasts indicate that govern- 
ment attention will first be turned 
to food imports from Canada. The 
British were reluctant to take im- 
ports of eggs, bacon and cheese when 
the Anglo-Canadian agreement was 
first negotiated and it may well be 
that a start will be made by cutting 
these items. If the drain is not 
stopped by these measures, imports 
of raw materials will have to be 
reduced and in this connection tim- 
ber and nonferrous metals are men- 
tioned. There has, however, been no 
suggestion of any cuts in the imports 
of wheat and flour since Canada is 
supplying nearly the whole of 
Britain’s requirements. The figure has 
been computed as high as 82%. 

Averell Harriman, U.S. special rep- 
resentative for ERP, has stated that 
the ERP organization aims to devel- 
op intra-European trade as rapidly as 
possible, and he has expressed appre- 
ciation of the steps already taken 
by the participating European na- 
tions to stimulate trade on the conti- 
nent. He also stated that the coun- 
tries would be giving the maximum 
responsibility in their efforts to in- 
crease mutual trade. 

Although British traders are fully 
aware of the position, there is a dan- 
gerous misconception prevalent in 
some European countries upon the 
system of payment for goods re- 
ceived from the U.S. The fact that 
the U.S. is making France or Britain 
a dollar loan, in order that purchases 


of American goods can be made, does 
not mean that those people receiv- 
ing the goods get them for nothing. 
Instead they have to pay their own 
governments in their own currencies 
whether they be francs, sterling or 
any other European currency. This 
currency does not become the prop- 
erty of the government concerned 
but has to be paid into a special 
account and the ultimate use is de- 
termined by the U.S. 


Trade Suggestions 


A suggestion has been made that 
these currencies should be used to 
finance trade between the 16 Euro- 
pean countries in accordance with 
the policy announced by Mr. Harri- 
man. France, for instance, has a big 
trade deficit with Britain and the 
loan of sterling in the British ac- 
count would enable France to pur- 


chase British goods. Any such plan 
would have to be considered first by 
the Organization for European Eco- 
nomic Cooperation in Paris and then 
sent to Washington for approval. 
American opinion is said to favor a 
multilateral basis for trade and this 
plan may well be adopted. 

A proposal has already been made 
that Britain and Belgium should com- 
bine in making a sterling loan to 
France equivalent to $80 million in 
order to prevent a breakdown of 
Anglo-French trade. This loan would 
enable France to make purchases 
of necessary goods in Britain and 
both countries would contribute to 
general European recovery as a result. 
Belgium has a balance of sterling in 
her favor and Belgian economy would 
not suffer as a result of making a 
contribution. 

Some discussion has taken place 
among traders concerning the advis- 
ability of devaluing certain European 
currencies. Mr. Harriman considered 
that such matters were the particu- 
lar concern of each country, and 
while he recognized the, special posi- 





Canada Improves Trade Balance 
as Exports Gain, Imports Drop 


TORONTO — According to the 
Canadian Bureau of Statistics, Can- 
ada is making considerable progress 
in balancing her external trade ac- 
counts. The serious situation of a 
year ago has been reversed in the 
first three months of this year. Re- 
duction in adverse figures amounts to 
50%, compared with the first three 
months of 1947. 

In March alone, the uffavorable 
balance in U.S. figures was reduced 
from $80,200,000 in 1947 to $24,200,- 
000 in 1948, while for the whole 
of the first quarter the reduction was 
from $203,200,000 in 1947 to $107,- 
900,000. Presumably the measures 
which brought about this welcome 
change will continue to have their in- 
tended effect. If so, the Canadian 
currency situation should steadily im- 
prove. 

Similarly the trade figures of Can- 
ada in relation to the world at large 
show a favorable balance of $95,000,- 
000 as against $44,400,000 last year 
for the three months ending with 
March. That month alone yielded a 
credit balance of $33,900,000, against 
$28,100,000 a year ago. The com- 
bined exports and imports of Canada 
in March came to $427,956,000 as 
against $420,770,000 for the same 
month in 1947. 

Canadian imports of merchandise 
in March reached a value of $197,- 
100,000, a reduction of 5.7% as 
against last year, the first decline 
since December, 1945. While imports 
from the U.S. in March were valued 
at $138,299,000, a drop of 16% from 
last year, imports from the U.K. 
were higher, their value being $21,- 
601,000, compared with $13,826,000 
last year. 

These statistical tabulations indi- 
cate a healthy movement towards 


balance in Canadian trading opera- 
tions. It is true that a considerable 
percentage of the exports was sold 
on credit terms, but that policy is 
carefully supervised and is inevitable 
during the period of European re- 
habilitation. Another important fea- 
ture of the policy which Canada fol- 
lows is restoration of the Canadian 
dollar to parity with that of the U.S. 
Healthy and profitable trading rela- 
tions between the two countries de- 
pend on that. 


BREAD !8 THE STAFF OF LIFE 


QUEBEC BAKERS TO MEET 


TORONTO—The annual conference 
of the Quebec Bakers Assn. is to be 
held June 8-10 at St. Johns, Quebec. 
An exhibition of baked goods will be 
held in connection with the confer- 
ence and a large attendance is ex- 
pected. 
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tion of the sterling area he stated 
that no policy had been formulated. 
The keynote of the problem is 
that the dollar shortage, from which 
a large portion of the world is suf- 
fering, is really illustrative of a 
world shortage of essential commodi- 
ties, from which even the USS. is 
not immune. This comment, by a 
British economist, applies very forci- 
bly to grain, observers here feel. 


———BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Spillers Chairman 
Cites Need for 
Milling Capacity 


LONDON—Arthur Whittaker, w!:o 
succeeded Sir Malcom Robertson «s 
chairman of Spillers, Ltd. his 
drawn attention to the dangers f 
further delay in restoring adequa e 
and efficient milling capacity in tiie 
United Kingdom. ; 

His statement, addressed to t « 
shareholders of the company, referr d 
to the government’s decision that c: 
ital investment should be further r°- 
stricted as a result of the economic 
situation and Mr. Whittaker indi- 
cated that progress with the repla 
ment of capacity destroyed duri 
the war had been considerably 1 
tarded by this embargo. 

The company’s production of flo 
during the year ended Jan. 31, 194° 
had been maintained at a high lev: | 
but some dissatisfaction was ex- 
pressed with the earnings allowed ‘o 
the industry by the government. lr 
Whittaker stated that under the ; 
rangements for control applied to tie 
milling industry, the profit margin on 
flour was frozen at the same avera:" 
rate for a unit of output as operat 
over a number of years before tiie 
war. “Furthermore,’ he continue! 
“this applies only to output up 
the prewar level, any output in « 
cess thereof earning a much low 
margin of profit. This is a matt 
of grave concern to us, as it mak 
no allowance for the considerable f: 
in the value of money which has < 
curred since 1939 and the necessi‘y 
to make substantially greater provi 
sion for the increased cost of replac°- 
ment of fixed assets. While recogn:7- 
ing that conditions may still neccs- 
sitate control by the government of 
supplies of imported raw materié!s 
and prices of finished products, tiie 
directors would welcome some mo«i- 
fication of the present basis of the 
financial arrangements designed ‘0 
afford the maximum incentive to ini- 
tiative and efficiency.” 
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EUROPEAN ROUNDUP 





LONDON — Sir Stafford Cripps, 
British financial chief, has spoken of 
plans for greater economic coopera- 
tion between the western powers. 
The proposal, at present under dis- 
cussion, is that Britain will agree 
not to manufacture certain goods 
now made in some European coun- 
tries and that they in turn will leave 
certain manufactures as the monop- 
oly of Britain. France, Belgium, Hol- 
land, Luxembourg and possibly west- 
ern Germany are likely participants 
in the projected trade pact. 

Some opposition is expected from 
trade union circles in Britain, since 
the proposals might involve the clos- 











By George E. Swarbreck - 


ing down of certain industries ; 
though, conversely, others would g 
greater opportunities. No details 
the commodities involved have be: 
revealed since experts state that 
would take two years to work o 
detailed proposals. 

Critics consider that Sir Stafforc s 
phrase “adapting Britain’s econon y 
to that of western European cou'- 
tries” really means the establis!:- 
ment of several international ca’- 
tels aimed at maintaining prices ard 
reducing competition. The offici«! 
view is that the agreement mears 
the planned allocation of marke'’s 
and the breaking up of productive 
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J. E. Brownlee 





R. S. Law 


UNITED GRAIN HEADS—R. S. Law, left, recently retired as president and 
ener2l manager of United Grain Growers, Ltd., and was succeeded by J. E. 
rownlee, Calgary, right, former first vice president and general consul of 
ithe firm. Mr. Law was on an extended leave of absence until advised by 
hysicians to retire definitely from active business. Mr. Brownlee assumed 
ie duties of general manager of the United Grain Growers in January, 1948. 
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JUTE & COTTON BAGS 
ARTISTICALLY 
PRINTED 


TAILORED TO 
YOUR NEEDS 


MULTIWALL 
and 
C-B SEAL 





PAPER BAGS 






















































LAKESIDE MILLING COMPANY, Ltd. 


“BLOSSOM of CANADA” “YORK” “NORDIC” 








ipacities. Others see in the propo- 
is a threat to Empire unity and 
msider that Britain should ally her- 
lf with the commonwealth rather 
ian with western Europe. 

It is not clear how far the agree- 
ment will affect the internal trade 
of the countries concerned. A point 
of interest is that before the war 
flour imported from France provided 
some stiff competition for the British 
millers. Whether such competition 
between the participating countries 
will be allowed under the terms of 
the proposed agreement is not clear. 


x k * 


New collective farms are being or- 
ganized in Kaliningrad, the Russian- 


eo - te & 


trict of East Prussia, Germany, now 
under Soviet control. So far 53 state 
farms and 367 collective farms have 
been organized, replacing the estates 
of the former Junkers and big land- 
owners. The settlers have received 
houses and seed and plans are being 
made to extend the project. The 
Soviet hopes to increase the yields of 
crops in the area by the system of 
collectivization. 


x *k * 


British farmers are anxious about 
supplies of fertilizers. Most are going 
for export and nitrogenous fertilizers 
are desperately needed for land which 
has been heavily overtaxed during the 


Cable Address: LAKESIDE 


TORONTO, CANADA 








“SILVERKING” 


Oable Address: ““Wotmacs” 


““WOLF’”’ 


‘GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 


Successors to Wolverton Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 
Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
“GREAT STAR” 











PARRISH & HEIMBECKER, LIMITED 


Domestic and Export 
Flour, Feed and Grain 
Export Office —-TORONTO, CANADA 





“KEYSTONE” 
ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CANADA 








ized name for the Koenigsberg dis- last eight years. Appeals have been 


made for immediate supplies to be 
made available, but it is feared that 


W. S. KIMPTON Soe | « & aw Ge iste or thorn ts be 
Flour Millers oo” benefit for this year’s har- 


MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA * xk * 


ee ee ee Sir George Stapleton, British agri- 
cultural expert, states that the coun- 
try has 10 million acres under perma- 
nent grass. He considers that this 











MUNGO SCOTT, Pty., Ltd. 


FLOUR MILLERS should be reduced to 5 million in 
Cable Address: Established order to obtain maximum produc- 
“SUPERB” 1894 tivity. He predicts that the world’s 


food crisis will last another 40 or 
50 years. 


Summer Hill, Sydney, N.S.W., Australia 

























Mu at SasKATOON, SASK., CANADA 
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SaLes OFFICE 
MONTREAL, CANADA 
BOX 2190 Codes: Bentley’s—Riverside 












Cable Address: “ForTGarry”’ 











COATSWORTH & COOPER 


LIMITED 


Grain and 
Feeds 


Exporters 
TORONTO, CANADA 


Export Flour 
INSURANCE 


“All Risks’’ 


Special Service to Flour Mills on 
Export and Domestic 
Ocean and Lake Insurance 
and Transportation 


Forty-Five Years’ Experience in 
Export Flour Handling 








Western Assurance 
Company 


TORONTO, CANADA 


F. C. Thompson Co., Ltd. 


rea. y 


Iixporter 





FLOUR, CEREALS, FEEDS 
| #* Kenge Street, bast Agents 


Royal Bank DPidg., Toronto, Canada 








PORONTO, CANADA 








CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT 


529-Elevators in Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta. 


UNITED GRAIN GROWERS, LTD. 
Winnipeg, Manitoba 












Grain Shippers 
Domestic and Export 


TORONTO ELEVATORS 


LIMITED 
Canada 








GILLESPIE BROS.,Pty.,Ltd. 


FLOUR MILLERS 
SYDNEY, N.S.W., AUSTRALIA 
CaBLe ApprEss, “GILLESPIE,” Sypnry 






Toronto 















































For the future, too, GOLDEN 
LOAF will always be the big 
value in uniform, strong, fine 
spring wheat flours. 


"Golden loaf: 


VENNANT 6 HOV T COMPANY 
Beaks Ctrvy , MINNESOTA 
























Mill and Elevator Fires 


are often caused by 


SMOKING 


If smoking must be permitted 
Provide a safe place and 
Confine smoking to that place 


PREVENT FIRE 


MILL MUTUAL Fire PReveNTION BUREAU 


CHICAGO 

















All Grades 


RYE FLOUR 


1000 cwts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 
WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 




















SIMONDS-SHIELDS-THEIS GRAIN CO. GRAIN 


Storage Capacity 4,000,000 Bushels Kaneas City, Mo. MERCHANTS 
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PANEL TALKS TO COVER 
MANY MACARONI PROBLEMS 


A complete schedule of speakers 
and entertainment features for the 
annual convention of the National 
Macaroni Manufacturers Assn. to be 
held at the Edgewater Beach Hotel, 
Chicago, June 10-11, has been re- 
leased by M. J. Donna, Braidwood, II1., 
secretary of the association. 

Business meetings mostly will take 
the form of panel discussions, with 
outstanding industry, government and 
educational experts making up the 
panel memberships. The panel sub- 
jects and the participants are listed 
as follows: 

Plant Sanitation—Prof. Milton Car- 
oline, Purdue University, La Fayette, 
Ind.; B. R. Jacobs, director of re- 
search, National Macaroni Manufac- 
turers Assn., Washington, D.C. 

Labor Relations—Joseph Giordano, 
Albert Ravarino and John P. Zerega, 
Jr., manufacturers. 

Trends in Macaroni Products Prices 
and Merchandising—Mrs. Rose M. 
Keifer, secretary-manager, National 
Association of Retail Grocers. 

Publicity and Education — Food 
Page Editors’ Angle: J. H. Sawyer, 
president, Newspaper Editors Assn.; 
Tests and Conclusions: Bert Nevins, 
Bert Nevins, Inc.; Value and Need for 
Macaroni Products Research: Philip 
Talbott, Grain Products Branch, U.S. 
Department of Agriculture. 

Ingredients—More and Better Du- 
rum: B. E. Groom, Greater North 
Dakota Assn.; Better Eggs—Better 
Noodles: Dr. O. J. Kalenberg, Nation- 
al Egg Products Assn.; Nutrition, 
Macaroni Products: Dr. Robert S. 
Harris, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, Cambridge, Mass. 

Products Promotion—The Bakers’ 
Plan: Herman Steen, managing direc- 
tor, Millers National Federation; The 
Macaroni Makers’ Plan: open forum. 

Entertainment features include a 
buffet spaghetti supper the evening of 
June 10, with the Rossotti Litho- 
graphing Co. as host. The Clermont 
Machine Co. will be host to a recep- 
tion and cocktail period the evening 
of June 11 and later the same eve- 
ning the Consolidated Macaroni Ma- 
chine Corp. will be host at a floor 
show and dance. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CENTRAL SELECTS NEW 
NAME FOR BAG LINE 


CHICAGO—J. R. Clements, sales 
manager for the Central Bag & Bur- 
lap Co., has announced that the new 
name for the company’s line of bag 
products is “Blue Ribbon.” 

The company, which operates 
plants at Chicago and West Burling- 
ton, Iowa, produces cotton and burlap 
bags. A bag cost calculator recently 
was developed by the company to aid 
buyers in determining bag costs per 
ton of product quickly and accurate- 
ly. Copies may be obtained from the 
company at 4514 S. Western Blvd., 
Chicago 9. 
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N. Y. PRODUCE EXCHANGE 
LISTS ELECTION NOMINEES 


NEW YORK—New York Produce 
Exchange nominees for the June 7 
election are W. C. Schilthuis, Con- 
tinental Grain Co., president, Jules 
M. Salmanowitz, Superintendance 
Co., Inc., vice president, and J. A. 
MacNair, H. J. Greenbank & Co. 
for reelection as treasurer. 

The exchange announces as new 
members Theo Joseph, Leval & Co., 
Inc., Harvey Coles Knowles, the 
Procter & Gamble Distributing Co. 
and Joseph A. Wade, Wade Brothers 
& Co. 
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ARNOLD 


ote 


STERLING 


Mills and Sells 


“Thoro-Bread” 


(Diastatically Balanced) 


A very fine, strong, altogether 
uniform and dependable flour 


ARNOLD MILLING CO. 
STERLING, KANSAS 
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“SILK FLOSS” 
“SANTA FE TRAIL” 


Great Flours from the 
Nation’s’ Greatest 
Wheat State 


The KANSAS MILLING CO. 


4,500 bbis Capacity 
3,000,000 bus Storage WICHITA, KANSAS 











STANDARD MILLING 


© CERESOTA ® ARISTOS 


COMPANY 


Millers of 
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setae at 








BAKERY FLOURS 





FOR QUALITY. FLAVOR AND ECONOMY 


Hubbard "3° 








“Sasnak Flour” 


For Discriminating 
Eastern Buyers 


Enns Miiurne Co., Inman, Kan. 











King Milling Company 


High Grade Michigan Soft Wheat 
Flour, Plain and Self-Rising 
Successful Millers for Fifty Years 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 








For Better Bags—Better Buy Chase 
CHASE BAG COMPANY 


General Sales Offices, 309 W. Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago 6, Illinois 


Coast-to-Coast Bag Service 











PAPER SACKS 
FOR MILLERS 
The Chatfield & Woods Sack Co. 


CINNATI, O. 
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W.R. ZANES 


AND 


COMPANY 


New Orleans 


Whitney Bank Bldg. 
Magnolia 4181 


Dallas 


Cotton Exchange Bldg. 
Central 8129 


Wouston 


Cotton Exchange Bldg. 
Beacon 3-9425 


U.S. National Bank Bldg. 
2-0582 





OCEAN FREIGHT BROKERS 
FORWARDING AGENTS 
CUSTOM HOUSE BROKERS 




















“Gooch’s Best” 


SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 


to Make All Baked Things 
Better 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 














Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 


MILLERS OF 
High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and 


LIGONIDR, IND. NORFOLE, VA. 














PIRES PEAh 


BAKERY FLOURS 


The Colorado Milling & Elevator Co. 





Choice 


MILLING WHEAT 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 
Kansas City, Mo. 








FINGER LAKES DIVISION OF 
ARROW MILLS, Inc. 
Geneva, N. Y. 

WHEAT RYE 
FLOUR mus At FLOUR 
GENEVA, N. Y. TROY, N. Y. 
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RYE FLOUR OUTPUT 
DOWN 10% IN MARCH 


—<>— 
Census Bureau Reports Total for 
Month at 195,000 Sacks; 423 
Bu. Rye Ground 


WASHINGTON—Production of rye 
flour in the U.S. totaled 195,000 sacks 
during March, according to the Bu- 
reau of the Census, U.S. Department 
of Commerce. This total represents 
a decrease of 10% from the February 
rye flour production of 228,000 sacks. 

However, rye flour output was larg- 
er in March, 1948, than in March, 
1947, when 177,000 sacks were pro- 
duced. The rye grind during March 
was 423,000 bu., compared with 488,- 
000 bu. during February. 

Rye offal production totaled 1,982 
tons in March, compared with 2,270 
tons in February. 

All mills which reported rye flour 
production in previous months were 
again canvassed by the census bu- 
reau. Detailed statistics of rye flour 
production are shown in the accom- 
panying table. 

RYE FLOUR PRODUCTION 


Production of rye flour in the U. S. as re- 
ported by the Bureau of the Census of the 
U. S. Department of Commerce: 


Grain Flour Offal pro- 
ground, output, duced, 
Month bu. sacks tons 
1948— 7-000’s omitted—, 
eee 423 195 1,982 
February ...... 488 228 2,270 
January ....... 348 154 2,012 
1947— 
December ..... 346 154 1,968 
November ..... 410 183 2,330 
ee 447 199 1,549 
September ..... 348 150 2,118 
August 2 187 2,301 
APPT TT 136 1,735 
 . . BERETTA 128 1,610 
. sae 101 1,148 
ARGH cccce 128 1,753 
March 177 3,046 
February . 150 1,720 
January 163 2,250 
1946 2,489 33,925 
1945 2,004 21,364 








MARCH FLOUR PRODUCTION 
Flour production by states in the U. 8S. 
for March, 1948, with comparisons, as 
reported by the Bureau of the Census, U. 8S. 
Department of Commerce (000’s omitted): 





March, March, March, 

State 1948 1947 1946 
California ...... 293 463 346 
COOPERS .scivsce 501 495 236 
ee LOO 41 67 20 
a ree 1,140 1,293 966 
EMGIGMA ive seess 297 423 261 
i Brrr 3,846 4,569 3,407 
Michigan ....... 373 401 274 
Minnesota ...... 2,514 3,740 2,880 
BEIBBOETE .cccccse 2,067 2,416 1,738 
Montana ........ 296 397 338 
PUGUPUMEE “oc ccece 602 765 584 
New Week. 0c. 2,335 2,914 2,678 
North Dakota .. 220 461 364 
We Se ctesvesews 714 825 720 
Oklahoma ...... 1,095 1,298 863 
 6esecenes 471 715 521 
. . ote eee 1,895 1,352 
ret tore 309 323 284 
Washington ..... 817 1,079 1,086 
Wisconsin .. ‘ 206 185 188 
Other states .... 2,135 2,709 1,827 
0 21,768 27,423 20,933 
Data through June, 1947, in this series 


represent actual production as reported by 
mills regardless of size; those for subsequent 
months are estimated, based on reports 
from mills with a daily capacity of over 
400 sacks. Estimates are shown only for 
states in which the mills reporting each 
month accounted for more than 90% of 
the total production during the crop year 
ended June 30, 1947. 
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United States Grain Stocks 


Commercial stocks of grain in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the U. 8. 
at the close of the week ending May 15, 
1948, and May 17, 1947, as reported to 
the Grain Branch of the Production and 
Marketing Administration of the U. §8. 
Department of Agriculture in bushels (000’s 
omitted): 

Canadian 
--American— -—in bond— 
May May May May 


15. 17, 15, 17, 
1948 1947 1948 1947 
Wheat 51,456 20,145 66 38 
Ce. Acstdeas 5,643 22,971 a% se? 
CM ecb eee 1,633 4,537 6 532 
Pee. ceeoes ves 1,024 1,614 ee 174 
Pe 8,849 9,654 335 . 
Flaxseed .... 2,877 1,576 . 
Soybeans .... 3.350 6,320 ‘ oe 
Stocks of U. S. bonded grain in store and 
afloat in Canada markets May 15 (figures 


for corresponding date a year ago given 
in parentheses): wheat, 57,000 (none) bu.; 
corn, 296,000 (429,000); rye, 25,000 (none). 











Include in each car... 


EAGLE RY-BATCH, Light or 
EAGLE RY-BATCH, Dark and 
EAGLE RY-BATCH, Pumpernickel 


Perfect Blends, Thoroughly Mixed, 
of the best Types of Spring Wheat 
Clears and Rye Flours. Guarantee 
High and Uniform Quality and Uni- 
form Baking Results. 


Ship with... 


DANIEL WEBSTER 
and 
GOLD COIN 
Hard Spring Wheat Patents 


EAGLE ROLLER MILL CO. 


NEW ULM, MINNESOTA 
Dependable Since 1856 











“THERE IS NO 
SUBSTITUTE 
FOR QUALITY” 


Me 





Price vs. Quality 


FLOUR BUYING “BARGAINS” are likely to prove 
disastrous. For almost 50 years you have bought our 
brands with perfect safety, knowing that they repre- 
sented the highest and most Dependable Quality that 


scientific milling could produce. 





BAY STATE MILLING CO. 


WINONA, MINNESOTA 
Millers of- HARD SPRING WHEAT and RYE FLOURS 















Country-Milled 
from Country-ran 
Wheat located in 
the very center of 
the High Protein 
Turkey Wheat 
Country. 






































INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 


AMERICAN MAID FLOUR 
ARROW PROTEIN CONCENTRATES 
ARROW LIVESTOCK FEEDS 


HIGH PROTEIN HARD WINTER WHEAT 


Leaders in Domestic Quality Trade 


Direct Exporters 


ARROW MILLS, INC. 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 











SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 


RED WING SPECIAL 
BIXOTA 
CREAM of WEST 


PRODUCE BREADS WITH TASTE APPEAL 


THE RED WING MILLING CO. 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 


Wheat Washed with Our Own Artesian Well Water. 
Flour Tested and Baked in Our Own Laboratory. 

















North Dakota and Montana 


FANCY SPRING PATENTS, CLEARS 
and WHOLE WHEAT FLOUR 


Hi-Protein 


A Specialty 
Mills in the Heart of the 
Spring Wheat Section 
Capacity, 700 Barrels 


TUTTO ANTES | winot FLOUR MILL Co 
MI L L 7 i | G Cc ie] M P A N y MINOT, N. D. GLASGOW, saeere. 











GRAIN EXCHANGE + MINNEAPOLIS, MINN 

















WE ARE LARGE BUYERS 
KANSAS GRAIN COMPANY of PURIFIED MIDDLINGS 
ange me PURIFIED WHEAT GERM 
Milling Wheat 


Board of Trade Building Kansas City, Mo. The Cream of Wheat t Corporation 


Minneapot: Mir sota 
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Exposition Planned 
for Oct. 15-22, 1949 
by ABA, BEMA 


CHICAGO —A large joint exposi- 
tion of baking machinery and equip- 
ment and a conference of bakers has 
been scheduled in Atlantic City Oct. 
15-22, 1949, according to a recent 
announcement by the American Bak- 
ers Assn. and the Bakery Equipment 
Manufacturers Assn. 

The decision to hold the affair, 
which is concurred in by both organ- 
izations, was made by a baking indus- 
try exposition committee composed 
of members of each group. 

Serving on the committee for the 
BEMA are: W. Clarke Dean, Union 
Steel Products Co., Albion, Mich.; 
Charles Russell, American Bakers 
Machinery Co., St. Louis, Mo., and 
Claude Bryson, Baker Perkins, Inc., 
Saginaw, Mich. 

Committee members representing 
the American Bakers Assn. are: Ger- 
ard R. Williams, Williams Baking Co., 
Inc., Scranton, Pa.; E. E. Kelley, Jr., 
Butter Krust Bakeries, Inc., Lake- 
land, Fla.; Eugene K. Quigg, Rich- 
mond Baking Co., Richmond, Ind., 
and Arthur Vos, Jr., Macklem Baking 
Co., Denver, Colo. 

Mr. Williams serves as chairman of 
the committee and Mr. Bryson serves 
as treasurer. 
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BOARD REMINDS TRADE 
OF EXPORT OPENINGS 


~ WINNIPEG—The Canadian Wheat 
Board has again advised the trade 
that the export of limited quantities 
of oats prior to Aug. 1, 1948, and lim- 
ited quantities of barley prior to 
Sept. 1, 1948, is now authorized to 
any destination without regard to In- 
ternational Emergency Food Council 
regulations. As in the past, applica- 
tions for export permits will be con- 
sidered as submitted and equaliza- 
tion fees will be published daily at 
the close of the Winnipeg market. 
All sales are subject to wheat board 
approval. 
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EXPORT TRADE LIGHT 
WINNIPEG—tThe only export busi- 
ness reported worked in Canadian 
wheat last week was 2,600,000 bu., 
sold to the U.K. There was no wheat 

flour worked to any destination. 
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A Complete Flour Service 





Hard Spring Wheat 

Hard Winter Wheat 
100% Whole Wheat 
Cake Flours 

Pastry Flours 


+ + + + H 


RUSSELL-MILLER MILLING CO.. 


MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINN 
Millers of Occident, American Beauty 
And Other Bakery Flours 








SWANS DOWN CAKE FLOUR 
IGLEHEART'S CAKE FLOUR 
HARVESTA CAKE FLOUR 
IGLEHEART’S CRACKER SPONGE FLOUR 


IGLEHEART’S DOUGHNUT MIX 


IGLEHEART BROTHERS 
INCORPORATED 


EVANSVILLE, IND. + EST. 1856 


MILLERS OF CHOICE SOFT WHEAT 
FLOUR FOR OVER 90 YEARS 








KING MIDAS FLOUR 





KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS 
Minneapolis, U.S. A. 


4 








MINER-HILLARD 
MILLING CO. 


WILKES-BARRE, PA. 


Manufacturers of 
Wheat, Rye, Corn and Buckwheat Flours 











“‘Dependable”’ 


For nearly half a Century 
Ceres Proven Flours 


RED RIVER MILLING CO. 
1500 Cwt. Daily * FERGUS FALLS, MINN. 











“ROCK RIVER” RYE 





“OLD TIMES” BUCKWHEAT 


“BLODGETT’S” 
RYE 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1848 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 








McVEIGH 2 CO., inc. 


DOMESTIC AND EXPORT FLOUR 


15 WEST 10th ST. 


KANSAS CITY 6, MO. 
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Centennial Flouring Mills Co. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 340 CENTRAL BUILDING 
SEATTLE 4, WASHINGTON 


DOMESTIC ana EXPORT MILLERS 
6,000,000 BUSHELS 
COUNTRY AND TERMINAL STORAGE 


GOLD DROP PIE and COOKIE FLOUR 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 
CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 


DEALERS IN 
ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 
















NEW SPOKANE MILL... MOST MODERN IN THE WORLD 


MILLS AT TACOMA ° SPOKANE e WENATCHEE ¢ RITZVILLE ¢ PORTLAND 


"THE largest and most modern flour mill 

and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 

p storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 
4 . els, together with more than one hundred elevators 


and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher’s Flours. 


i : FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,sEATTLE, U.S.A. 
ERCHANT MILLERS Domestic and Export Millers 
CLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. EASTERN REPRESENTATIVE, 25 Beaver Street, New YORE CITY 
















ESTABLISHED 1865 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 


Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 





General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Waitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon 


Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F. KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York 














SPOKANE FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 
Specializing in Soft Wheat Pastry and Cake Flours 


GROWN 
MILLS 








PORTLAND, OREGON 
WESTERN MILLING Co. Miler of Hig 
MONTANA SPRING WHEAT PATENT FLOUR 
BLUESTEM—PATENT FLOUR Family and Ex- 
FINEST SOFT WINTER WHEAT PATENT FLOUR port Flours. 





“THE FLOUR SUPREME" 


General Offices: Walla Walla, Washington 
































TERMINAL FLOUR MILLS CO. A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING Co. 
BAKERS AND EXPORT FLOURS Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
Mills located at Tidewater and Country and Feed Mills 
604 LEWIS BUILDING e PORTLAND 4, OREGON F 900 ELECTRIC BUILDING BUFFALO 3, NEW YORK 











DIXIE-PORTLAND FLOUR AE 


ARKANSAS CITY. FLOUR THE HIGGINSVILLE 18) D.4§ ae PORTLAND 
MILLS CO. G2 byhejei aa asne er - FLOUR MILLS - 
Arkansas City, Kansas 4 Higginsville, Missouri Richmond, Virginia 


Capacity 14,000 Sachs Desly esi." 
_  - SOUTHERN OFFICES: Memphis, Tennessee ad 


One tdeai. source of supply for all. your palettt y eae 


FAMILY « BAKERS * CRACKERS ¢* CAKE 
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STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


Frank A. Tues, Pres. 


" a * 2 
pacing hia Operating Union Terminal Elevator 
Francis J. Frrzpatrick, Vice Pres. 


F. L. Rosensury, Secretary St. Joseph, Mo. 


2,000,000 Bus. Storage Capacity 


Specializing in MILLING WHEAT and All Grains 
with definite rate and other advantages supplied by St. 
Joseph Location. 





Main Office 
STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


CHRISTOPHER Harris, Treas. & Mgr. 
Corby Building St. Joseph, Mo. 

















STRATEGIC LOCATION 


BREAD WHEAT MAP 
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AcmE~Ewans Company 





— 
che INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
ROB! NSON Over a Century of Milling Progress 


SALINA, KANSAS ° Since 1821 ° 


















































CONTINENTAL GRAIN CO. DUGiNG’sncrios oF THE UNITED STATES 
TERMINAL ELEVATORS Rage me as EFICES J . F. IMBS M I LLING CO. ST. a 
st. Loule “i Portland” Chicago | Enid Galveston Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour. 
cae a Omaha Buffalo Vancouver, B. c. DAILY CAPACITY 3,900 SACKS 
& } 
e 
Hart -Bartlett-Sturtevant Grain Co. 
BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
Grain Merchants 
Operating Terminals at — Sub-Terminal at 

Kansas City (River Rail) Nebraska City, Nebraska 

St. Joseph, Missouri Country Elevators in 

Sioux City, lowa Six States 
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Nabisco Discloses 
Plans for Future 
Expansion Program 


NEW YORK—The National Biscuit 
Co. is planning a wholesale stream- 
lining program which includes prob- 
able plans to erect eight new Nabisco 
plants in the next several years, ac- 
cording to an announcement here 
May 21 by George H. Coppers, presi- 
dent of the company. . 

Mr. Coppers said that four plants 
are now “in the works”—in Portland, 
Ore., Pittsburgh, Houston and Toron- 
to. The plants in the last two cities 
should be finished by the end of the 
year, Mr. Coppers said, but sites for 
the three or four additional plants 
ha e not yet been chosen. 

| laborating on the company’s plans 
for building eight new bakeries, Mr. 
Co pers described them as part of 
an over-all modernization program 
rater than one strictly of expansion. 
He noted that, generally speaking, 
these new plants will replace older 
ones, especially where the latter can- 
no: accommodate the latest type of 
equ pment. 
here old facilities can be con- 
ver ed to more streamlined opera- 
tio: s, however, it is being done, he 
em) hasized. 


“ 


pri. ted for modernization, and of that 
amount, $7,000,000 has actually been 
spent. The executive said that the 
cor pany expects to finance these ven- 
tures through its own earnings, and 
he noted that Nabisco now has a 
cash position of about $50,000,000. 
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FLOUR MILLS OF AMERICA 
BOND ISSUE IS APPROVED 


KANSAS CITY — Stockholders of 
Flour Mills of America, Inc., Kansas 
City, May 18 approved the authoriza- 
tion of a bond issue. Insurance com- 
panies are committed to purchase 
$2,500,000 of 10-year 414% first mort- 
gage bonds. The company now has 
no funded debt. Proceeds of the sale 
will be used for working capital. 

Henry H. Cate, president of the 
company, told the stockholders that 
earnings of the company for the 22 
months from May 31, 1946, to March 
31, 1948, amounted to $4,841,234 out 
of which $823,229 has been paid in 
dividends. 

During the same period the com- 
pany has invested $4,218,896 in new 
properties and additions and improve- 
ments to existing plants, increasing 
the firm’s milling capacity by 12,500 
cwt. daily and grain storage capacity 
by 6,097,500 bu. The expenditures 
have made the plants more efficient 
and enable the company to handle a 
larger volume of business at lower 
cost, Mr. Cate pointed out. 

The expenditures were made en- 
tirely from earnings. Working capital 
of $2,464,035 as of March 31, Mr. 
Cate said, is not sufficient for the op- 
erations of the company on the ex- 
panded scale and in consideration of 
the existing high level of commodity 
prices. 
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SEEDING CONDITIONS 


VARIABLE IN CANADA 
TORONTO — Seeding conditions 
across Canada so far this season have 
been extremely variable according to 
the first of a series of telegraphic 
crop reports published by the Domin- 











» far $2,000,000 has been appro- | 


ion Bureau of Statistics. Cold, dry 
weather has prevailed in the far east- 
ern provinces and seeding has been 
delayed in most sections. 

In Ontario and Quebec, in strong 
contrast to last year, the current sea- 
son is more advanced than normal 
and excellent progress has been made 
in seeding operations. 

In general Ontario winter wheat 
and rye have suffered little winter- 
killing. On the prairies wet weather 
and low temperatures have delayed 
drying of the land and seeding. 
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BAIRD’S BAKERIES PLAN 
BREAD PLANT IN ABILENE 


ABILENE, TEXAS—W. Hoyt 
Baird, executive vice president of 
Mrs. Baird’s Bakeries, has announced 
plans for the construction of a fourth 
bread plant in Texas by the organiza- 
tion. The plant, to be located here, 
will cost approximately $400,000. 

Construction is expected to start 
the early part of June. Final plans 
for the 33,000 sq. ft. building are be- 
ing completed by Wyatt C. Hedrick 
of Fort Worth. 

One of the ovens to be included in 
the new plant will be a 90-ft. tunnel 
type traveling oven with latest bak- 
ing features. It will have a grid type 
hearth with automatic heat controls, 
and will be the largest of any in the 
Texas Baird plants. 

Capacity of the plant will be 5,000 
lb. bread an hour from two ovens. 
The plant will serve the immediate 
Abilene trade territory. Manager of 
the plant will be William D. Baird, at 
present assistant manager of the com- 
pany’s Fort Worth plant. 

Baird’s Bakeries now have plants at 
Fort Worth, Houston and Dallas. 

Other officers include Deward C. 
Baird of Houston, president; W. Hoyt 
Baird of Fort Worth, executive vice 
president; Royald W. Baird of Dallas, 
vice president and treasurer; C. B. 
Baird of Fort Worth, vice president, 
and William D. Baird, vice president. 
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PROGRAM ANNOUNCED FOR 
CENTRAL FEED MEETING 


MILWAUKEE — Government offi- 
cials, industry representatives and 
educators will be among the speakers 
at the annual convention of the Cen- 
tral Retail Feed Assn. June 7-8 at 
the Schroeder Hotel in Milwaukee. 
The program was announced last 
week by David K. Steenbergh, ex- 
ecutive secretary of the association. 

Lewis E. McClellan, president of 
the Milwaukee Grain Exchange, will 
deliver the opening address, followed 
by Roland C. Tesch, president of the 
association, who will report on the 
organization’s activities during the 
past year. 

Washington developments will be 
discussed by Ray Bowden, executive 
vice president of the Grain & Feed 
Dealers National Assn., and Walter 
C. Berger, president of the American 
Feed Manufacturers Assn. Congress- 
man Richard M. Nixon (R., Cal.) 
chairman of the House subcommittee 
on un-American activities, also will 
be heard. 

O. J. McClure, Chicago, a profes- 
sional speaker on merchandising serv- 
ices, will talk on “Salesmanship—A 
Lost Art.” 

Ira L. Baldwin, dean of the college 
of agriculture, University of Wiscon- 
sin, will be heard, as well as Gov. 
Oscar Rennebohm of Wisconsin. 

Rex Bailey, executive vice presi- 
dent of Doane Agricultural Service, 
Inc., St. Louis, will offer farm man- 
agement suggestions, and Chris Mill- 
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er, Russell-Miller Milling Co., Minne- 
apolis, will present the final conven- 
tion address. 
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MILLFEED PRODUCTION 

Millfeed production by mills in the 
Northwest, the Southwest and at 
Buffalo, representing 75% of the 
combined flour milling capacities of 
those areas, amounted to 54,754 tons 
last week, according to figures com- 
piled by The Northwestern Miller. 
Production for the current week com- 
pares with an output of 55,972 tons 
in the week previous and 55,083 tons 
similar period a year ago. Crop 
year production to date totals 2,645,- 
701 tons, as compared with 2,566,587 
tons in the corresponding period a 
year ago. 
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STANDARD BRANDS HEAD 
CALLS BUSINESS GOOD 


NEW YORK—tThe current tone of 
business of Standard Brands, Inc., is 
“healthy,” stockholders were told at 
the recent annual meeting by Joel S. 
Mitchell, president. He added the 
company is beginning to see “very 
good results” from its operations 
since the first of the year. 

Mr. Mitchell said results last year 
were not up to expectations because 
of overstocking in the grocery field 
of some of the company’s most im- 
portant lines. Rising costs and un- 
stable prices caused the company’s 
profit margins to be shaved closely 
when consumer resistance prohibited 
increases in the selling price. 
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EARL A. BUTTS TO HEAD 
NEW ARMOUR DEPARTMENT 


CHICAGO — W. S. Shafer, vice 
president and general sales manager 
of Armour and Co., Chicago, recently 
announced the appointment of Earl 
A. Butts, Jr., as manager of a sep- 
arate bakery department created by 
Armour to serve the baking industry. 

Having headed Armour’s Kre-Mit 
division since its inception in 1929, 
Mr. Butts is well equipped to set up 
this new department to contact, serv- 
ice and work closely with bakers in 
solving production problems and de- 
veloping improved baked products 
through the new Armour research 
bakery. He has been active in many 
allied and bakers’ organizations and 
was a member of the board of gover- 
nors of the Allied Trades of the Bak- 
ing Industry for several years. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


HARRY A. BULLIS NAMED 
TO INTERNATIONAL BODY 


MINNEAPOLIS—Harry A. Bullis, 
chairman of the board of General 
Mills, Inc., recently was elected to 
the Council of the United States As- 
sociates. 

The announcement of his election 
was made by H. J. Heinz, II, presi- 
dent of H. J. Heinz Co. and chair- 
man of the U.S. Associates of the 
International Chamber of Commerce. 

He was one of 32 business, finan- 
cial and industrial leaders of the na- 
tion elected to the council. They will 
join 63 members whose terms carry- 
over from past elections and will 
serve three years. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
































LANDMARK RAZED 


PLAINS, KANSAS—An old land- 
mark, the office of the Collingwood 
Bros. Land & Grain Co., which served 
as headquarters for the Collingwood 
interests from 1908-29, when the new 
brick grain office was built, was razed 
recently. The old structure was erect- 
ed by John and Frank Collingwood. 


Philadelphia 
Distributors 
Plan “Jamboree” 


PHILADELPHIA — The Philadel- 
phia Association of Flour Distributors 
has made elaborate plans for its final 
meeting of the season, according to 
Ellis R. Blumberg, secretary. 

He reports that the evening of 
June 10 is being designated as a 
“June Jamboree,” turning it into a 
social affair rather than the usual 
business gathering, with a variety of 
entertainment scheduled to appear 
after dinner is served. 

A special dining room at 2601 
Parkway has been engaged to accom- 
modate what is expected to be a rec- 
ord turnout. The festivities will start 
at 6:15 p.m. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


D. W. MALOTT ELECTED TO 
GMI BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


MINNEAPOLIS—The board of di- 
rectors of General Mills, Inc., May 24 
elected to membership Deane Waldo 
Malott, 49, president of the University 
of Kansas and author of books on 
agricultural marketing, finance and 
business economics. 


Harry A. Bullis, chairman of the 
board, made the announcement as the 
board convened its May meeting. 


“Dr. Malott brings to the board a 
background of the professional edu- 
cator and practical business experi- 
ence,” Mr. Bullis said. “Coming from 
the great plains wheat producing 
area, he has first hand knowledge 
of wheat and its allied industries. On 
our board he will represent the fields 
of education, agriculture and eco- 
nomics.” 


Dr. Malott resides at Lawrence, 
Kansas. He received his A.B. degree 
from the University of Kansas in 
1921 and his M.B.A. from the Har- 
vard Business School in 1923. In 1941 
Washington University of Topeka, 
Kansas, honored him with an L.L.D. 

From 1923 to 1929 he served as 
assistant dean at the Harvard Busi- 
ness School, resigning to become vice 
president of the Hawaiian Pineapple 
Co., Honolulu, where he continued 
until 1933. He was associate professor 
of business at the Harvard Business 
School from 1933 to 1939. In the lat- 
ter year he became president of the 
University of Kansas, a position he 
has held since. 

He is a director of Graton & Knight 
Co., a trustee of Garland School, and 
a member of the president’s board of 
William Rockhill Nelson Trust. He is 
the author of several books on agri- 
cultural marketing and finance. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


D. F. SUNDBERG NAMED 
TO KANSAS COLLEGE POST 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS—tThe ap- 
pointment of Donald F. Sundberg of 
McPherson, Kansas, as graduate as- 
sistant in the milling industry de- 
partment at Kansas State College 
was announced recently by Dr. J. A. 
Shellenberger, department head. 

Mr. Sundberg will assist with a 
study of post-harvest changes in 
wheat being conducted by the de- 
partment. The research is being car- 
ried on under a grant from General 
Mills, Inc. A graduate of Bethany 
College in Lindsborg, Kansas, Mr. 
Sundberg is working for his master of 
science degree at Kansas State, 




















MOSTLY PERSONAL 





Honoring Milton P. Fuller, veteran 
flour miller now with the King Mill- 
ing Co., Lowell, Mich., John W. Cain, 
president of the Midland Flour Mill- 
ing Co., Kansas City, gave a lunch- 
eon at the Kansas City Club May 
22. Mr. Fuller was en route to Lowell 
after spending an extended vacation 
in Arizona. Kansas City millers who 
are friends of the honored guest were 
invited. 

* 

Frank J. Kenny, Oshkosh, Wis., 
has been visiting the Minneapolis of- 
fice of the W. J. Jennison Co. and the 
company’s mill at Appleton. 

* 

Anthony B. Sparboe, president, 
flour milling division, Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., Minneapolis, spent three days in 
New York last week. Louis Boucher, 
vice president in charge of sales, cen- 
tral states, Cannon Valley Milling 
Co., was another Minneapolis miller 
who spent two days last week visit- 
ing the S. R. Strisik Co. before con- 
tinuing his trip to Richmond, Balti- 
more and Philadelphia. 

& 


E. S. Thompson, New York flour 
broker, left at the close of last week 
for Marysville, Kansas, his former 
home, to be gone until after the Me- 
morial Day holidays. 

aa 

Walther deBoer, president of W. de 
Boer & Co., Hamburg, Germany, 
sailed from LeHavre, France, to New 
York May 15 for a trip of several 
months through the U.S. and Canada. 


* 

S. C. Northrup, assistant general 
manager and traffic manager, Globe 
Milling Co., Watertown, Wis., visited 
the Broenniman Co., Inc., New York, 
May 20-21 on his way home after a 
swing around eastern markets. 

* 


A bakery division sales meeting of 
the Standard Milling Co. was held in 
Kansas City May 21 with Boyd Hous- 
ton, southwestern divisional sales 
manager, bakery flour department, 
Kansas City. Present from _ St. 
Louis were M. A. Lee, E. C. Heh- 


man, E. C. Chalk and James E. Bart- 
lett, all sales representatives, and at- 
tending from Chicago was W. B. Ray- 
mond, assistant general sales man- 
ager for bakery products, Standard 
Milling Co. 
s 

James R. Affleck, William Penn 
Flour Mills, Philadelphia, stopped off 
in Chicago on his way back from the 
St. Louis convention of the National 
Association of Flour Distributors last 
week. He visited with officials of the 
B. A. Eckhart Milling Co. 


Gordon B. Wood, vice president and 
sales manager, Midland Flour Milling 
Co., Kansas City, and Mrs. Wood, are 
driving to New York to be present 
at graduation ceremonies of their 
daughter Marilyn, who will receive a 
bachelor of arts degree from Colum- 
bia University early in June. 

* 

A. R. Hettelsater, president, Jones 
Hettelsater Construction Co., Kansas 
City, returned home last week from 
a business trip to Havana. 

& 

Ben Hargis, eastern division sales 
manager, Larabee Flour Mills Co., 
Kansas City, returned last week from 
a business trip to eastern markets. 

* 

E. P. Mitchell, E. P. Mitchell Co., 
flour brokerage firm, Kansas City flew 
to Cleveland last week end to visit his 
daughter, Mrs. Richard P. Fahey, and 
planned to visit the trade in that area 
before returning home. 


Paul H. Baum, vice president and 
director of sales, the William Kelly 
Milling Co., Hutchinson, Kansas, was 
in New York May 19-22, making his 
headquarters with E. S. Thompson, 
before going on to Boston. 


Mrs. Asta Hansen, Denmark, moth- 
er of Helge T. Hansen, vice president 
and manager, Hutchinson, Kansas, 
office, Goffee & Carkener, Inc., thinks 
America is wonderful, but her trip to 
Hutchinson was a bit trying. She had 
become so airsick by the time she ar- 





DENVER CONVENTION—Shown above is a gathering of the group of 
representatives of the feed and grain industry photographed at the re- 
cent convention of the Colorado Grain, Milling & Feed Dealers Assn, in 
Denver. In the lower right is the organization’s new president, H. E. 
Lague, Monte Vista (Colo.) Flour Mills. On his right is Miss Eileen Run- 
ner, who was reelected secretary-treasurer of the group. Alf Owens, 
Simpson & Co., Colorado Springs, was named vice president, with H. L. 
Sackett, Summitt Grain Co., Cheyenne Wells, elected a new director. 
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rived in Kansas City that she was 
taken from the plane to a hospital. 
She had her first real food in two 
weeks at the home of her son there. 


Israel Cohen of the Orient Trading 
Co., Tel-Aviv, Israel, was the ex- 
change guest of Jack Feldman of the 
Atlantic Grain Co., New York, on his 
way to Australia to open a branch 
office of his company, which imports 
flour, feedstuffs and cereals of all 
kinds. 

© 


Julius Hendel, vice president of Car- 
gill, Inc., Minneapolis, was a recent 
visitor at the company’s New York 
offices. 

* 


Loyd O. Selders, vice president, 
Spear Mills, Inc., Kansas City, and 
Mrs. Selders, leave June 4 for a 
three-weeks’ vacation trip in the Pa- 
cific Northwest. 

* 


R. V. Payne, Consolidated Flour 
Mills Co., Wichita, was a Kansas City 
Board of Trade visitor May 21. 


Dean Thomas, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 
Minneapolis, was in Kansas City last 
week-end on business. 

& 

L. E. Caster, president, Kieg-Stev- 
ens Baking Co., Rockford, Ill., is at 
the Rockford Memorial Hospital, 
where he will be confined for a few 
weeks. He suffered a slight heart at- 
tack a week ago, but is expected to 
be back at his office in a few weeks. 
Mr. Caster also is president of the 
Bakers Club of Chicago, and holds nu- 
merous positions in baking associa- 
tions. 

* 


L. de la Houssaye, representative in 
Martinique for the Maple Leaf Mill- 
ing Co., was introduced on the New 
York Produce Exchange floor by 
Harry K. Moore, manager for the 
New York office, before Mr. de la 
Houssaye left for Toronto at the close 
of the week. 

* 


A. P. Aitken, Jr., sales director, 
grocery products division, Valier & 
Spies Milling Company, is in the 
South visiting the trade. 

* 


Joe V. Fleming, Hutchinson, Kan- 
sas, manager for the Bunge Corp., 
spent two days in Kansas City and 
was accompanied home by W. G. Kel- 
logg, Minneapolis, vice president, and 
Robert Stroud, New York, head of the 
grain department, who spent a day 
here before going to Texas. 


Two Hutchinson, Kansas, grain 
men are spending their vacations fish- 
ing in Minnesota before the harvest 
rush begins. They are J. R. Marts 
of the Farmers Cooperative Commis- 
sion Co. and Jack Stevens, a broker. 


Charles H. Robinson, Philadelphia 
flour man, has been elected to mem- 
bership in the Jenkintown-Oak Lane 
Shakespeare Club. The 40-year-old or- 
ganization has but 25 members. 


J. Lloyd Ford, chairman of the 
board of the Shawnee (Okla.) Mill- 
ing Co.; Leslie Ford, president of the 
company, and Owen Wimberly, man- 
ager of the Okeene, Okla., branch of 
the company, are spending a vaca- 
tion fishing in. the lakes of northern 
Minnesota and southern Canada. 


Thomas H. Ashton, manager of the 
Omaha plant of Bemis Bro. Bag Co., 














W. J. Simpson 


NEW PRESIDENT—W. J. Simpson, 
Owensboro (Ky.) Milling Co., recent- 
ly was elected president of the Na- 
tional Soft Wheat Millers Assn. an‘! 
presided’ at a meeting of the organ- 
ization held in Roanoke, Va., May 
20-21. 





was elected 1948-49 president of the 
Omaha Chamber of Commerce at the 
annual board meeting. Mr. Ashton 
served as vice president last year. 

& 

M. E. Humphrey, secretary-treas- 
urer, Chickasha (Okla.) Milling Co, 
has returned from a business trip to 
New York and other eastern cities. 

® 

Thomas E. Hunt, representative for 
the Paniplus Co., with headquarters 
in Asheville, N.C., was in Atlanta on 
business last week. 

és 

Roy Becker, formerly of St. Louis, 
is now representing the Reed Machin- 
ery Division, York, Pa., with head- 
quarters in Atlanta. 

* 

John E. Novak, export sales man- 
ager, Kansas Milling Co., Wichita, is 
on an extended business trip in South 
American countries. 

* 

Elmer E. Huffman, sales manage’, 
and Eldon H. Addy, assistant sales 
manager, Kansas Milling Co., Wichita, 
have returned from a business trip to 
St. Louis. 

& 


Forrest A. Nutting, sales manager 
for Kraft Foods Co., Chicago, is con- 
fined to a hospital at Oakland, Cal. 
due to a heart attack he suffere 
about 10 days ago. Mr. Nutting was 
on a business trip in the West whé 
he was taken ill, but reports are that 
he is making progress. 

Cc. F. G. Raikes, former manage” 
of the London office of The North- 
western Miller, arrived at Southamp 
ton in the S.S. America May 19, ac 
companied by his grandson. The 
spent two days in London before go- 
ing to Catterick Camp, Yorkshire, t 
stay with Maj. Gen. and Mrs. R. T. O. 
Cary, Mr. Raikes’ son-in-law an 
daughter. 

* 


J. P. Meurs, Luchsinger, Meurs é 
Co., Amsterdam, visiting London 01 
business, called at the London offic 
of The Northwestern Miller recent]: 
in company with E. A. Green of Stan- 
nard, Collins & Co. - 
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WORLD WHEAT PACT OPPOSED 


BY SOFT WHEAT MILLERS 


International Wheat Agreement Viewed as “Unwise, Un- 
sound” at National Soft Wheat Millers Assn. 
Spring Meeting 


By GEORGE W. POTTS 


Editorial Staff 
The Northwestern Miller 


ROANOKE, VA.— Opposition to 
this country’s participation in the In- 
ternational Wheat Agreement was 
voiced by speakers and individual 
millers representing the Piedmont 
area attending the spring meeting of 
the National Soft Wheat Millers 
Assn. at the Hotel Roanoke May 
20-21. 

These industry spokesmen viewed 
the agreement as an unsound, unwise 
move detrimental to the milling in- 
dustry, exporters, the grain trade, 
and to our national economy in that 
it “calls for extended subsidy at the 


the taxpayer’s expense and presents: 


a threat to the free enterprise sys- 
tem under which this great nation has 
prospered and grown.” 

At the start of the two-day meet- 
ing, M. A. Briggs, Austin Heaton Co., 
Durham, N.C., outlined the highlights 
of the recent Millers National Federa- 
tion meeting, stressing the Millers’ 
Long Range Advertising Program and 
remarks by M. F. Mulroy, Russell- 
Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis, and 
Dr. D. A. FitzGerald, director of the 
food division of the Economic Coop- 
eration Administration. 

In this connection he pointed out 
that these speakers indicated that the 
agreement would further remove the 
government from normal purchasing 
channels, encourage direct dealing 
with foreign nations: and lean toward 
the New Deal philosophy of state 
trading. 

MNF Position Given 

The position of the MNF regarding 
the International Wheat Agreement 
was presented by its vice president, 
Herman Fakler, at the luncheon ses- 
sion the first day of the meeting. He 
counselled the millers on the urgent 
necessity of giving the matter 
thoughtful consideration and brand- 
ed it as “an unprecedented adventure 
into international agreements and re- 
lations.” 

“In our judgment it will not achieve 
the intended objectives,’’ he stated. 

Stressing the urgency of the situa- 
tion, he advised the millers of this 
area to contact their senators through 
personal letters stating their stand 
and reasons for objection to the Inter- 
national Wheat Agreement. 

Further remarks by Mr. Fakler 
covered the long range program spon- 
sored by MNF designed to benefit the 
entire milling industry. In calling for 
support of the promotional program 
he announced that regional meetings 
in this area had been scheduled for 
Atlanta, Ga., June 15, Richmond, Va., 
June 16, and Philadelphia June 17. 


Sanitation Stressed 


Additional points presented by Mr. 
Fakler included mill sanitation and 
activity of the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration in this respect, and the 
political outlook regarding the 1948 
presidential campaign of the two ma- 
jor parties. 

At the conclusion of the luncheon 
session, Don E. Lewis, Harfimond 
Bag & Paper Co., Wellsburg, W.V4., 
presented a sound-slide feature pre- 


pared by the American Association of 
Advertising Agencies and the Asso- 
ciation of National Advertisers, en- 
titled “This Is Our Problem.” The 
presentation stresses the need of an 
over-all educational program to in- 
struct the American public on our 
economic program and the merits of 
the free enterprise system. 

The soft wheat market outlook and 
crop predictions for 1948 were out- 
lined in an address presented by R. 
H. Brown, Early & Daniel Co., Cin- 
cinnati. This speaker saw the soft 
wheat crop off to a good start with 
the Ohio Valley region excellent, 
showing a little red rust but indi- 
cating 100% plus; the panhandle 
needing moisture and short of last 
year’s crop at present estimates; 
Northwest outlook favorable, and Pa- 
cific Coast showing bumper prospects. 

He painted a most optimistic pic- 
ture for the European scene, with 
good crops and the likelihood of 
France turning in self-supporting pro- 
duction. 


“Free Markets” in Future 


The speaker pointed out that the 
industry is looking to “free markets” 
but saw in the complex pattern of 
international politics and economy no 
prospect of this condition until at 
least 1952. 

Reverting to the International 
Wheat Agreement, Mr. Brown saw it 
as “a great adventure” and urged the 
millers to show good judgment and 
wisdom as “the problem challenges 
our alertness, and these developments 
are important in your business and 
mine.” 


The program of the soft wheat mill- 


ers’ spring meeting was rounded out 
the morning of the second day with a 
panel discussion of major problems 
currently facing the industry. The 
off-the-record session encouraged 
comment from the floor and featured 
on the panel: H. L. Attkisson, Ash- 
land Roller Mills, Ashland, Va.; C. B. 
Fretwell, Spartan Grain & Mill Co., 
Spartanburg, S.C.; H. O. Horton, 
Roanoke City Mills, Inc., Roanoke; 
J. H. Kivlighan, White Star Mills, 
Staunton, Va.,, and W. E. Epstein, 
Menne!l Milling Co., Toledo, Ohio. The 
discussion centered around wheat sup- 
ply, wheat grading, sanitation, the 
International Wheat Agreement, PMA 
marketing methods and replacement 
and trucking costs. 

J. H. Kivlighan, vice president of 
the association, and Paul M. Marshall, 
Chicago, vice president and secre- 
tary, presided at the regularly sched- 
uled program sessions of the meeting. 

The spring meeting offered a lunch- 
eon presented by the association and 
a dinner dance sponsored by the 
Piedmont Soft Wheat Millers Allied 
Assn., under the direction of its pres- 
ident, W. T. Thomas, Virginia-Caro- 
lina Chemical Corp., Richmond. Regis- 
tration, including millers, allied repre- 
sentatives and their wives, was about 
150. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


KAHN FIRM ORGANIZED 


NEW YORK—Gilbert B. Kahn, for 
many years connected with the Con- 
solidated Products Co., and long asso- 
ciated in the chemical and allied in- 
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dustries, has now set up-his organiza- 
tion for buying, selling, appraising 
and liquidating machinery, equipment 
and complete plants in those fields. 
Offices and facilities are located at 75 
West St., New York 6, N.Y. 

Mr. Kahn has also announced plans 
to set up an export department. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PACIFIC NORTHWEST CROP 
GROUP TO MEET JUNE 11 


WALLA WALLA, WASH. — The 
Pacific Northwest Crop Improvement 
Assn. will hold its annual meeting 
June 11, 1948, at the Marcus Whit- 
man Hotel. The program will begin 
at 10 a.m. and end at 3:30 p.m. A 
short meeting of the new board of 
directors will follow. Emphasis will 
be placed on the future of the asso- 
ciation and the current problems of 
the industry as related to quality 
wheat production. Use of selective 
sprays in wheat, new varieties, re- 
gional cereal testing, wheat diseases 
(smut), plus wheat production, in- 
spection and marketing will be dis- 
cussed by authorities in these fields 
representing Federal, State and In- 
dustry interests. 


BREAD 18 THE STAFF OF LIFE 


OFFICERS ELECTED BY 
HATHAWAY BAKERIES, INC. 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS.—The follow- 
ing officers of Hathaway Bakeries, 
Inc., were elected at the recent meet- 
ing of the company’s directors: 

John S. Slater, first vice president; 
William E. Freeman, second vice 
president; Romeo R. LaForme, third 
vice president; Charles S. Tupper, 
treasurer and secretary; William E. 
Freeman, assistant treasurer. 

At the annual meeting of stock- 


DEATHS 


Mrs. Irene Aken, 51, secretary- 
treasurer of the Aken Flour Co., Mil- 
waukee, died at her home May 15 fol- 
lowing an extended illness. Surviving 
are her husband, Carl, head of the 
firm; two sons, a sister and a broth- 
er. 























James A. Swindell, 66, flour bro- 
ker in the Pittsburgh district for the 
past 35 years, died at his home here 
May 20. His widow, two sons and a 
daughter survive. 





R. R. Koch 


NAMED MANAGER — The appoint- 
ment of R. R. Koch as manager of 
Chase Bag Co.’s newly-acquired Los 
Angeles plant has been announced by 
R. N. Conners, Chase vice president 
and general sales manager. Mr. Koch 
joined the Chase sales staff shortly 
after his graduation from Washington 
University in 1923. For 10 years he was 
sales manager of the Chase branch 
at Portland. The Los Angeles plant 
will supply textile bags for the in- 
creasing milling activity in the Los 
Angeles territory, as well as Saxolin 
open mesh bags for fresh fruits and 
vegetables. 





holders, the number of directors for 
the ensuing year was fixed at five, 
but only the following four directors 
were elected: 

James S. Borck, George E. Drake, 
John S. Slater and W. E. Stanwood. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
INSTITUTE HEAD HONORED 


WINNIPEG—T. J. Harrison, re- 
cently appointed director of the new 
Barley Institute, was honored at a 
luncheon in the Royal Alexandra Ho- 
tel here by members and chief execu- 
tive officers of the Board of Grain 
Commissioners in Winnipeg. Mr. Har- 
rison has retired from the Board of 
Grain Commissioners as an assistant 
chief commissioner for Manitoba, to 
take over his new duties with the 
Barley Institute. 














The Stock Market Picture 


Quotations on baking, milling and allied stocks listed on the New York 
Stock Exchange and the New York Curb market: 


High Low Close Close 
May 15, May 22, 
-—— —1948———-- 1948 1948 
eG 5s Wain Sennen eee e49'0 600 00008 33% 28 33% 32% 
SE eer: eee ee 41 33% 40 41 
Bee, GEMS TOG, oc cccc ccc cccccccce 95 86 93% 95 
EE, co bce bbe Weeseucrcceccce 35% 2% 3 3% 
Continental Baking Co. ...............6.055: 14% 10% 14 14% 
Corn Products Refining Co. ................. 66%, 59%, 637 65 
Corn Products Refining Co., $7 Pfd........... 7 69 174% 174 
CE CUE 5 Se ecesbesebsernedercccacere 24 21 24 23% 
GY SI, ccc ce cccceessoecaenee 10 8% 10 9% 
Gemernal Feeds Corp. .......-ccccrcccceccces 404 34 39% 40% 
 , WR, pc kb ct a cececs secese een 30% 26% 29 
Ey EL, SE, ccc seb tectescceseccevees 345% 30% 33% 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., $4 Pfd................. 103% 981% 100% 1 
Cy Sn Cn 25s ken cc ccedebdseoasesccévesle 90% 79 86 BI 
Ralston Purina Co., $3.75 Pfd. .............. 98 91 ree 97 
Be, TOON PRBGR Cee oc ccc ce ccvccccccccccves 12 8 12% 12 
Standard Brands, Inc. ..............0seeeeeee 28% 22% 27% 26% 
Sterling Drug ..... ppaéhs shod ver Seuee beds 32% 36% 37 
Sunshine Biscuits, Imc. .........---.-+-seees 38% 34% 38% 38 
United Biscuit of America ..............+..-- 22 19 21% 21% 
Wagner Baking Co. .........-..0005seeeees 8 9% 9% 
8 REE NE ree 14% 10% 14% 4% 
Ward Baking Co., $5.50 Pfd. ..... cae te 83% 86 941% 
Bid Asked 
Standard Milling Co. ............. eee 11% 12% 
#Colorado Milling & Elevator Co. cea eG ae 22% 


+tOver counter, 
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AACC CONVENTION PROGRAM 
LISTS NEW DEVELOPMENTS 


Research Reports in Field to Be Heard by American 
Association of Cereal Chemists—Dr. Betty 
Sullivan to Be Honored 


By PAUL L. DITTEMORE and WILFRED E. LINGREN 
Editorial Staff, The Northwestern Miller 


CINCINNATI — Research reports 
on developments in the field of ce- 
real chemistry during the past year 
will be presented on the program of 
the annual convention of the Ameri- 
can Association of Cereal Chemists, 
being held at the Netherland Plaza 
Hotel. The opening session May 24 
included a report on association af- 
fairs, presented by its president, a 
memorial address for Dr. C. O. Swan- 
son delivered by Rowland J. Clark, 
W. E. Long Co., Chicago, a review 
of wheat improvement work in Ohio, 
by L. L. Rummell, dean of the col- 
lege of agriculture, Ohio State Uni- 
versity, and a report on the milling 
industry of Iran, by Perie Rumold. 

Approximately 375 chemists had 
registered with the local committee 
by noon of the opening day. Total 
registration is expected to exceed 600. 
Paul W. Hodler, Kroger Baking Co., 
Cincinnati, is chairman of the local 
arrangements committee. 


The remainder of the week will be 
devoted to the presentation of more 
than 30 technical reports based on 
the results of research during the 
past year. Two sessions, one on starch 
chemistry and another on enzymes 
and related subjects, are scheduled 
to consume all of the session time 
May 25. 


Grain Storage Symposium 
A symposium on grain storage is 
scheduled for May 26, with four re- 
ports to be presented. T. A. Oxley, 
department of scientific and indus- 
trial research, Slough, England, is 
one of the four scientists scheduled 

on the grain storage program. 


The results of the election by mail 
to name new officers of the associa- 
tion will be announced at a _busi- 
ness session May 26. Dr. John A. 
Shellenberger, head of the depart- 
ment of milling industry, Kansas 
State College, Manhattan, and chair- 
man of the program committee for 
this convention, and Dr. Frank A. 
Hildebrand, General Mills, Inc., Min- 
neapolis, are the two candidates who 
were nominated for the position of 
president-elect. The winner will suc- 
ceed W. L. Haley, Fisher Flouring 
Mills Co., Seattle, who will be in- 
stalled as president succeeding Dr. 
R. M. Sandstedt, University of Ne- 
braska. 


Dr. Sullivan Honored 


Dr. Betty Sullivan, director of re- 
search and products control, Russell- 
Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis, will 
be honored at a luncheon May 26 
when she will be awarded the Thomas 
Burr Osborne medal, highest honor 
award of the association. She will be 
eighth recipient of the honor in the 
25 years since it was established. 


Dr. H. K. Parker, Wallace & Tier- 
nan Co., Inc., Newark, N. J., will 
preside at a nutrition session during 
the morning of May 27. Five techni- 
cal papers will be presented. 

The afternoon of May 27 has been 
kept open to afford members an op- 
portunity to take inspection tours. An 


annual banquet will be held during 
the evening. 

The convention will close with a 
business session during the afternoon 
of May 28 following a morning ses- 
sion on baking chemistry and tech- 
nology. 


Tribute to Dr. Swanson 


Mr. Clark’s address as a memorial 
service to the late Dr. C. O. Swan- 
son was the first address on the 
general session May 24. Mr. Clark 
reviewed Dr. Swanson’s life and told 
of his “unquenchable spirit’ and his 
“enormous capacity for work.” He 
said that some of the best of Dr. 
Swanson’s many contributions to the 
knowledge of cereal chemistry came 
after he had retired as head of the 
milling industry department at Kan- 
sas State College. 

Increased participation by the 
members in the affairs of the associ- 
ation was urged by Dr. Sandstedt in 
his presidential address. He cited the 
widespread interests of the member- 
ship, from the extremes of those 
interested in the practical applica- 
tion of cereal chemistry to those con- 
cerned with basic theory. This situ- 
ation, he pointed out, poses prob- 
lems for the officers of the associa- 
tion in planning the activities of the 
AACC to best fit the needs of the 
greatest number of members. 

Membership as of Jan. 1, 1948, to- 
talled 784, Dr. Sandstedt said. Ninety- 
five new members had been added 
to the association during the preced- 





Dr. Betty Sullivan 


SCIENTIST HONORED—During the 
annual convention of the American 
Association of Cereal Chemists in 
Cincinnati, at a luncheon May 26, Dr. 
Betty Sullivan, director of research 
and products control, Russell-Miller 
Milling Co., Minneapolis, will be 
awarded the Thomas Burr Osborne 
medal, highest honor award of the 
AACC. Dr. Sullivan will be the eighth 
recipient of the honor in the 25 years 
since it was established. 


ing year, he reported, but 36 had 
dropped their membership, giving 
AACC a net gain of 59 in active 
membership. 

Reviewing the financial condition 
of the association, Dr. Sandstedt re- 
ported that an adequate reserve has 
teen built up for emergency pur- 
poses. He cited increasing costs of 
operation, however, and suggested the 
need for a full-time managing editor 
to take over the increasing duties 
of association activities, Expansion 
of such services, he pointed out, 
would perhaps necessitate increases 
in dues payments. 


Wheat Improvement 


L. L. Rummell, dean of the school 
of agriculture, Ohio State University, 
in an address “Contributions of the 
Experiment Stations to Wheat Im- 
provement,” said that during the past 
48 years that the Ohio station has 
been working with wheat, new vari- 
eties introduced have increased the 
acreage yield from 20 to 25%, rep- 
resenting an increased income to 
Ohio farmers of about $36 million, 
based on present wheat prices of the 
18 million added bushels harvested 
because of higher yielding varieties. 


He said that approximately 85% ~° 


of the Ohio wheat acreage is plant- 
ed to superior varieties developed 
by experiment station plant breed- 
ers, and that the added value of the 
crop in any one year would more 
than pay for the cost of wheat im- 
provement since the program was 
started. 

Conditions in the milling and bak- 
ing industries of Iran were report- 
ed in a discussion by Perie Rumold, 
Kansas City, Kansas, during the open- 
ing session of the convention. Mr. 
Rumold recently returned from that 
country, after spending several years 
as manager of a state-owned mill 
at Teheran, Iran. (Editor’s Note— 
An article by Mr. Rumold describ- 
ing the mill appeared on page 6a in 
the Milling Production Section of this 
journal for Jan. 14, 1947.) 

Tilustrating his talk with slide pic- 
tures, Mr. Rumold outlined the at- 
tempts to modernize the industries 
of the country. He traced the causes 
of many of the country’s cereal prob- 
lems back to the harvesting and the 
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need for improved methods employ- 
ing modern machinery. 

Increased capacity for bulk stor- 
age of grain is needed in Iran, he 
said. The recent war period was re- 
sponsible for the interruption of a 
building program that had been 
started to meet these needs. 

Bread, he pointed out, is an im- 


. portant basic food in Iran, the per 


capita consumption being 2% times 
the per capita consumption of the 
U. S. Most of the baked producis 
are produced from whole wheat cr 
long extraction flours, he said. 

Mr. Rumold cited recent attempis 
to introduce new types of bread pro:'- 
ucts to the country’s consumers. \ 
variety of pan and hearth breac 
was offered, but this attempt fail 
because of the resistance to the mov: 
ment by the established baking indus- 
try in the country. 

The country’s bakeshops, he r - 
ported, are not modernized and in- 
sanitary conditions are prevalent. Fe 
suggested that modern baking m.- 
chinery and methods could be adop - 
ed in the production of the country s 
baked products, but he predicted th:t 
such modernization was not probab ¢ 
in the near future. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


RESTRICTIONS ON USED 
BAG EXPORTS REMOVE > 


WASHINGTON — Ceiling restri 
tions on the export shipment of us: 
burlap bags during the balance of t! 
second quarter have been remove 
the Department of Commerce a 
nounced last week through its Offi 
of International Trade. 

The original second quarter expo 
quota for used burlap bags was s: 
at 300,000. The improved burlap sup- 
ply situation has made it possible for 
OIT to approve export license appli- 
cations for reasonable quantities of 
used burlap bags without quantita- 
tive restriction for the balance of 
the second quarter. 

Officials pointed out that export |i- 
censes for used burlap bags are is- 
sued only when the bags are to be 
used for the packaging abroad of es- 
sential commodities to be shipped in- 
to the U.S., or, in certain instances, 
to take care of hardship cases. 
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April Exports of 
Raise Total 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture estimated May 
12 that 1,027,000 long tons (39,055,- 
000 bu.) of U.S. grain and grain prod- 
ucts were exported in April, 1948. 
This raised the total for the 10 
months, July-April to 12,807,000 long 
tons (493,851,000 bu.), compared to 
10,993,000 long tons (427,255,000 bu.) 
during the same period in 1946-47. 

April, 1948, exports of U.S. grain 
and grain products included (in terms 
of whole grain equivalent, long tons) 
590,000 tons of wheat, 374,000 tons of 
flour, and 63,000 tons of other grains 
and grain products. The occupied 
zones in Europe and Asia received 
341,000 tons, and countries receiving 
relief shipments (Austria, China, 
France, Greece, Italy and Nether- 
lands) 477,000 tons. Cash-paying gov- 
ernments received the remainder, 
209,000 long tons. 

The April total of 1,027,000 long 
tons compares with a March revised 
total of 917,000 tons. The following 
table shows cumulative totals for 
July-April 1947-48 and 1946-47. The 
figures include wheat, wheat flour, 





39 Million 


to 493.8 Million 


corn, corn grits and meal, barle”, 
malt, oats, oatmeal, grain sorghum:, 
rye and for 1947-48 only, cornstar« 
and flour. (000’s omitted). 


~ 


771947-48— 1946-47 
Long Bu. of Long. Bu. 
tons grain tons grai 
1,916 75,605 917 34,8 
1,680 64,584 796 31,0 
1,413 53,868 701 28,1 
1,219 46,482 390 15,2 
1,077 42,237 859 33,9°) 


1,165 45,095 1,373 53,7 
1,294 49,733 1,334 61,5 
1,099 42,040 1,427 54,8.) 
917 35,152 1,605 62,2 
1,027 39,055 1,591 61,6 











FOO. ivees 12,807 493,851 10,993 427,2 

The July-April total is broken down | 
wheat, flour and other grains, as follow 
(0000's omitted): 


7—-1947-48— 7-1946-47- 

Long Long 

tons Bu. tons Bu. 
WES cee 7,086 264,521 4,664 174,1 


4, MTT Ee 3,720 138,867 3,818 142,5: 
Other grain.. 2,001 90,463 2,511 


~ 
_ 
= 
a 





to 


Total ..... 12,807 493,851 10,993 427, 


Allocations for the 1947-48 crop 
year have totaled 5/4.9 million bush- 
els, including 479.7 million bushels o 
wheat and flour in the form of wheat 
and 95.2 million bushels of othe 
grains and grain products. Details o 
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the 1947-48 export allocations by 
countries are shown in the accom- 
panying table. 


U. S. GRAIN EXPORT PROGRAM 
JULY-JUNE, 1947-48* 
(1,000 Long Tons—Grain Equivalent) 
Wheat Oth. grains 











and and grain 

Country flour products Total 
Austrig occ ccesns 599 54 653 
Belgium ......... 275 104 379 
Bolivia 2. .ccceccee 33 vee 33 
Brasil oo cccceseces 215 42 257 
GniGh seis cc ccvees 111 éee 111 
Colombia .......-.- 33 13 46 
Cub “secccccccece 205 24 229 
Czechoslovakia ... 3 oes 3 
Denmark .......- 25 1 26 
a ee err 42 15 57 
Finlam@: .......... 58 wie 58 
France and Fr. 

No. Africa ..... 1,522 139 1,661 
French Colonies .. 49 25 74 
G 

463 3,679 

17 353 

G 14 634 

Ini 268 700 

Ire} 1 107 

Itel 38 1,302 

M 28 334 

Netherlands ...... 613 37 650 
NW therlands 

ast Indies .... 90 1 91 
New Zealand .... ee 1 1 
N 109 aoe 109 
P 40 oe 40 
I 132 18 150 
P 81 es 81 
P 180 180 
R 52 52 
Ss 65 8 73 
s 162 28 190 
T 70 oe 70 
T 21 ia 21 
U 27 9. 36 
W. Th sacnscsccese 104 69 173 
Syria & Lebanon .. 17 eee 17 
U. K. Pacific ..... 84 ees 84 
Other U. K. Areas 40 7 47 
U. S. Pacific 

Japan & Korea) 1,207 333 1,540 
DYUGE .ccacreose 48 1 1 
Venezuela ........» 81 28 109 
Other countries .. 275 268 543 

TOME veseccsvces 12,848 2,106 14,954 


»tal bushels—(Products in grain equiv- 
ent): Wheat and flour, 479,700,000; other 
grains and grain products, 95,200,000; total, 
74,900,000. 

Includes actual exports July through 
March, plus allocations (properly adjusted 
for carryovers or preshipments on April 1) 
and estimated shipments of nonallocated 
products April through June. 
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License Policies 





(Continued from page 9) 


correspondence resulting in such a 
contract. 

“Evidence of foreign orders need 
not accompany the application where 
the amount of the proposed transac- 
tion is not more than $100. The ap- 
plicant must nevertheless hold ac- 
cepted orders for the goods, and must 
keep such orders available for in- 
spection by OIT. 

“3. OIT reserves the right to de- 
termine the extent to which recom- 
mendations made by foreign govern- 
ments should be followed. OIT does 
not seek or undertake to give con- 
sideration to recommendations from 
foreign governments as to the USS. 
exporters whose license applications 
should be approved. 

“4. Issuance of export licenses un- 
der the ‘historical’ method, whereby 
an exporter’s participation in trade 
during base periods of severe compe- 
tition governed his share of current 
export quotas, has in large measure 
been abandoned. However, the his- 
torical pattern of exports may be 
taken into consideration, together 
with other factors, in the licensing 
among American exporters of quotas 
for which applications exceed the 
amount to be allocated, to insure. as 
far as possible a fair and equitable 
distribution of available quotas. 

“5. Exports by U.S. government 
agencies will continue to be restricted 
to those instances where the use of 
private trade channels is not feasible; 
and procurement by foreign govern- 
ments will be closely scanned to es- 
tablish the competitive nature of such 
purchasing. 





“6. Where commodities are li- 
censed for export on the basis of the 
specific end use abroad, applications 
will be considered for approval only 
if they conform to appropriate end 
uses. y 

“7. Commodity advisory commit- 
tees will be consulted if problems 
arise in the administration of the 
new bulletin. 

“The provisions of Current Export 
Bulletin No. 457 are immediately ap- 
plicable to all license applications for 
commodities covered by the bulletin 
submitted for the third quarter (July- 
September) of 1948 and subsequent 
quarters. Applications now on hand 
and applications received prior to 
June 1, 1948, which can be acted upon 
in the second quarter will remain 
subject to earlier procedure. 

“The licensing policies set forth in 
Current Export Bulletin No. 457 ap- 
ply to a specific list of commodities 
in short supply, exports of which are 
subject to particularly close scrutiny 
to reduce the inflationary impact on 
the domestic market. The full list of 
such commodities is set forth in the 
bulletin. All these commodities are 
on the positive list of goods in short 
supply.” 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


PILLSBURY MERGES PREMIX, 
FLOUR MILLING DIVISIONS 


MINNEAPOLIS — The consolida- 
tion and merger of the premix divi- 
sion with the flour milling division of 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., has been an- 
nounced by Philip W. Pillsbury, 
company president. 

“This merger follows the pattern 
of last year when the overseas divi- 
sion was merged with the flour mill- 
ing division,” Mr. Pillsbury said. 

The activities of the former premix 
division will be directed by A. B. 
Sparboe, flour milling division presi- 
dent, with headquarters in Minne- 
apolis. Mr. Sparboe, at the same time, 
announced the appointment of Lewis 
E. Russell as vice president of the 
flour milling division in charge of pre- 
mix activities. 

Harvey J. Patterson, flour milling 
division vice president in charge of 
bakery sales, also will direct premix 
sales and has appointed Dewey J. 
Samson as premix sales manager. 
Production will be supervised by 
M. F. Dougherty, also a division vice 
president. 

Mr. Russell has held a prominent 
position in the industry since 1933. 
He joined Pillsbury in February, 1946. 

Mr. Sparboe also reported the res- 
ignation of Lewis B. Wall and W. 
Murray Wilshire, former president 
and vice president, respectively, of 
the former premix division. 

———-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


NEW YORK BAKERS CLUB 
HOLDS OUTDOOR MEETING 


NEW YORK—At the May 18 out- 
door meeting of the Bakers Club, Inc., 
held at the Essex County Country 
Club, there were 70 members and 
guests present, of whom 55 partici- 
pated in golf. First and second prizes 
in Class A were won by H. J. Scholes 
and A. Jamieson and in Class B by 
W. E. Derrick, vice president, flour 
milling division Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 
and Russell E. Duvernoy, secretary- 
treasurer, Duvernoy & Sons, Inc. 

Two new members were elected, 
Stanley J. Baldus, Max Ams Corp., 
and Thomas Mark Keefe, the Public 
National Bank & Trust Co. S. Lee 
Tanner, Harrisburg, Pa., was rein- 
stated as a member. The next out- 
door meeting will be held at. the 
Knollwood Country Club, White 
Plains, June 24. 
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Arthur Vos, Jr. 





Cc. P. Binner 


NEW ABA HEAD—Arthur Vos, Jr., Macklem Baking Co., Denver, recently 
was named by the board of governors to serve as president of the American 
Bakers Assn. following the resignation of C. P. Binner. Mr. Vos will serve 
until the 1948 convention of the ABA scheduled to be held Nov. 4-6. Mr. Bin- 
ner had been president of ABA and had headed the Baking Industry Promo- 
tional Program for 16 months. He established and directed the promotional 
program throughout its organization period which culminated in the recent 
approval of consideration of a well-planned continuing effort beyond 1949. 
Mr. Vos has also been active in formulating BIPP plans and policy. He has 
served as chairman of the BIPP program committee, in addition to his duties 
as a governor and a member of the executive committee of the ABA. He was 
named chairman of the ABA wholesale bread branch at the 1947 convention 
and he is a member of the educational advisory and industry relations com- 
mittees of the American Institute of Baking. A past president of the Rocky 
Mountain Bakers Assn., he is also a member of the Bakers Club of Chicago. 





Feed Official Charges Co-ops 
Hand-Fed From Public Treasury 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Washington Correspondent of 
The Northwestern Miller 


WASHINGTON — A $40 million 
public treasury pocket picking was 
charged last week when Austin W. 
Carpenter, well known New York 
state feed industry executive, ap- 
peared before the Senate Agriculture 
Committee to protest provisions of 
S-2543, which conceal an effort on 
the part of the cooperative organ- 
izations to hold for themselves fi- 
ancial gains which they have obtained 
as a result of government benevo- 
lence. 

The bill, which was also opposed 
by Elton Kile, Ohio country elevator 
operator and independent business 
man, allegedly provides that the co- 
operative banks will be able to re- 
turn to the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture approximately $178 mil- 
lion in the next 30 years which will 
be set up as a revolving fund to 
bail the cooperative banks out of 
financial trouble which may occur. 
This revolving fund, although readily 
available, would not be subject to 
usual interest charges. 

Mr. Carpenter told the Senate 
committee that the $40 million re- 
serve funds which have been built 
up in 13 cooperative banking institu- 
tions from U. S. treasury funds out 
of taxes are to be given to the co- 
operative banks as a gift when the 
cooperatives take over the responsi- 
bility of these institutions as proposed 
in this bill. Since this not inconse- 
quential reserve fund was accumulat- 
ed under government sponsorship and 
government loans, Mr. Carpenter 
told the committee that thé money 


belongs to and should be returried to 
the U. S. treasury. 

Mr. Carpenter conceded that in 
their infancy the cooperatives were 
entitled to government support, but 
he doubted that an enterprise which 
now could be classified as big busi- 
ness with a responsibility of $178 mil- 
lion needed to be further hand-fed 
from the government spoon. 

Mr. Kile reinforced the Carpenter 
plea with the allegation that the 
return of the $178 million to the 
USDA revolving fund would in fact 
be a fiction. It would instead be a 
fund from which further cooperative 
financing operations would be ob- 
tained, interest and tax free. 

The provisions of the bill, accord- 
ing to Mr. Kile, do not take into 
consideration the government’s orig- 
inal benevolence, but future coop- 
erative bank profits are to be charged 
to every other category and to pa- 
tronage dividend accounts. At no 
point in the bill’s provisions is there 
any mention of responsibility to the 
government whose funds were used 
to sponsor these enterprises. 

This interest-free money which the 
cooperative banks now propose to re- 
mit to a USDA revolving fund over 
a long period of time originated in 
taxpayers’ contributions to an agri- 
cultural marketing fund for stabil- 
ization purposes in 1929. All of it was 
eventually turned over to banks for 
cooperatives, Mr. Kile stated. 

The opposition testimony of these 
witnesses again focuses the fight be- 
tween the cooperatives and private 
industry, but which is. unlikely to 
be resolved in a political campaign 
year. The struggle may reach its 
peak in the néxt Congress. 
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MARKETS IN DETAIL 











U. S. FLOUR MARKETS 


THE SOUTHWEST 


Kansas City: Bakers are showing in- 
creased interest in flour and volume of in- 
quiry is improved over the low level of 
recent weeks. Actual bookings, however, 
are still running at low levels, although 
somewhat larger than in the past fortnight 
as far as bakers are concerned. Family 
flour trade continues on a seasonally slow 
hand-to-mouth basis, buyers absorbing fresh 
shipments only as urgently needed. Follow- 
ing the substantial sales of last week, ex- 
port trade dropped off to quietness. 

Sales of hard winter wheat mills last 
week averaged around 35% of capacity, 
compared with 24% in previous week and 
121% a year ago. There was less export 
business in the total and domestic trade 
represented about 22% of capacity, com- 
pared with 12% in the preceding week. 
About 37% of the business was export and 
sales to the army of 106,000 sacks. 

One of the larger chain bakers was seek- 
ing flour quotations last week and the 
general opinion is that the larger buyers 
will need to. cover June or July require- 
ments very shortly. Only a few have much 
June flour bought and none are believed 
to be covered for July. With the strengthen- 
ing influence of May wheat futures squeeze 
out of the way, these buyers are more 
likely to be interested again for nearby 
needs. However, there is nothing in sight 
now to indicate any immediate change 
from the current policy of hand-to-mouth 
purchasing. 

Among the medium-sized bakers, all 
varieties of flour supply positions exist, 
but the majority are sticking close to shore 
and taking flour only as they need it. 
Directions usually accompany the orders 
and are for rush shipment, which puts ad- 
ditional burden on millers in scheduling 
their production. Frequently, immediate 
shipment instructions require mills to op- 
erate in an overtime period which they 
would prefer to avoid under current cir- 
cumstances, 

Price declines brought no important sales 
response from the family trade, which con- 
tinues on a scattered carlot basis, with 
aggregate volume about normal for fhe 
season, 

Export business is light, following book- 
ings made early last week to Holland, 
which completed that nation’s June pur- 
chasing. Portuguese buyers were expected 
in the market early this week for the 
72,000 sacks of their June allocation. A 
special conference ocean rate of $17 ton 
(nominal $23) will apply on this shipment. 

Clears are about at a stand-off. There is 
little or no buying interest anywhere at 
the moment, but immediate shipment of 
clear is not in plentiful supply and exerts no 
pressure on market. Last week's export 
business absorbed a large part of June clear 
production, and some mills booked their 
expected clear output even further ahead 
in recent weeks. First clears showed slight 
weakness when the market dropped _ to- 
ward the end of last week, but the loss 
was only 5¢, compared with 15@20¢ de- 
clines in patents, and high ash clears were 
steady. With shorts at $80 ton, there is a 
floor under the high ash types at present, 
since it would be profitable to use clears 
in the production of synthetic shorts. 

Mill activity continues at a fairly high 
level for this time of year, considering 
the low level of unfilled orders and operat- 
ing rates at Kansas City were 93%, com- 
pared with 87% in the preceding week and 
89% a year ago. 

Prices declined 15@20¢ sack on hard 
wheat flours and 10¢ on soft wheat com- 
pared with a week ago, reflecting lower 
wheat values. Strong spot millfeed prices 
continue to permit mills to offer discounts 
of 20¢ for May shipment. 

Quotations May 22, carlots, sacked, Kan- 
sas City, June shipment: hard wheat bakery 
short patent $5.45@5.55, standard patent 
$5.35@5.45, straight $5.30@5.40; established 
brands of family flour $5.85@6.80, family 
patents $5.55@5.65; first clear $4.30@4.40, 
second clear $4.25, 1% ash clears and high- 
er $4.10@4.20; soft wheat short patent $6.30 
@6.70, straight $5.30@5.40, cake flour $6.35 
@6.70. 

Three mills report domestic business fair, 
eleven quiet, five slow, six dull. 

Oklahoma City: Sales declined sharply and 
averaged 28%, compared with 75% a week 
ago and 39% a year ago. All sales were 
domestic and divided 80% to the bakers and 
20% to the family class of buyers. Opera- 
tions averaged 83%, compared with 88% 
the previous week and 75% a year ago. 
Prices closed unchanged to 10¢ lower. Quo- 
tations, delivered Oklahoma points in 100-Ib. 
cottons, May 22: carlots, family short pat- 
ent $5.90@6.55, standard patent $5.75 @6.35; 
bakery, unenriched short patent $5.70@5.80, 
standard patent $5.65@5.75, straight grade 
$5.60@5.70. Truck lots 35¢ higher on all 
grades, 

Omaha: Flour sales were stagnant here 
last week as the normal summer hold-off 
seemed to take effect in this area. Bakery 
stocks were pretty well filled before the 
threatened railroad strike, and thus millers 
predict that bakers will not be in the mar- 





ket for flour for approximately two weeks. 
The small amount of government business 
centered mostly around PMA bookings for 
army shipment to Europe. 

Production was full time, with mills fill- 
ing back orders. Inquiry was only moder- 
ate, and shipping instructions were received 
regularly. Quotations May 22: family flour 
$6.35, bakery flour $5.85, cake flour $6.25. 

Denver: The market is showing increased 
strength at this time, paralleling an in- 
crease in domestic demand resulting from 
the fact that the larger Denver bakers 
are once more back in the market. Sup- 
plies continue adequate for needs, de- 
spite increased calls. 


Wichita: Mills operated five days at near 
capacity last week. Domestic sales aver- 
aged 40% and were divided about equally 
between bakers and family trade. Direct 
export sales were confined to small, scat- 
tered lots. Shipping directions were poor. 
Prices closed unchanged to 10¢ sack lower. 


Hutchinson: Flour business showed no 
improvement last week. Domestic buying 
was limited to a few single carlots. The 
trade obviously was looking for bargains 
and with some success. Opportunities came 
for export business, but not at prices satis- 
factory to mills. Shipping directions are 
slowing as the backlog shrinks, Operations 
were on a slightly reduced scale. Prices 
were unchanged to 15¢ sack lower. 

Salina: Demand for flour the past week 
continues slow, with small bookings for im- 
mediate shipment. Prices are 10@20¢ sack 
lower. Shipping directions are only fair. 

Texas: Last week brought no improve- 
ment in the flour demand; sales were gen- 
erally around 25% of capacity, mainly fam- 
ily flour, with scattered cars of bakers flour. 
Operations were about the same rate as 
the previous week, around 75% of capacity 
generally, 85% in some cases. Prices were 
about 15¢ per sack lower on family and un- 
changed on bakers and clears, compared 
with the previous week. 

Quotations May 22, 100’s cottons: family 
flour, extra high patent $6.20@6.60, high 
patent $5.90@6.30; standard bakers, plain 
$5.80@6; clears, plain $4.70@4.90, deliv- 
ered TCP. 


THE NORTHWEST 


Minneapolis: Sales of flour by mills in the 
Northwest dropped off materially last week 
as bakers held to their policy of hand-to- 
mouth buying and coasted along on the 
moderate bookings made two and three 
weeks ago. Practically no round-lot business 
is evident anywhere, although a few plants 
reported receiving inquiries from some large 
buyers for June prices. The rank and file 
of business still is the single or two-car 
type of order for quick shipment. Sales for 
the week averaged 40% of capacity, against 
67% the previous week and 69% a year 
ago. Even the directions on old orders 
slackened considerably for the week and 
shipments represented only 56% of capacity, 
against 92% the previous week. 

Millers still report that bakery buyers 
express bearish views about wheat prices 
between now and new crop movement and 
as fong as such ideas prevail they see little 
likelihood of an extension of buying into the 
future. Millers are able to quote lower 
prices for quick and June shipment than 
they are for 120 days ahead, due to the 
continued favorable millfeed credits which 
prevail now, but which may not hold into 
the summer months. They point to the fact 
that wheat prices are not likely to sag 
far below the new crop federal loan rate 
which figures about $2.25 bu., Minneapolis, 
and therefore are unable to understand 
the bearish price ideas of flour buyers. 

Few bakers are covered through June 
and hardly any orders run into July. In 
fact the unfilled order balances of spring 
wheat mills are reported to average under 
30 days’ running time. From this, it is ap- 
parent that stocks of flour in bakers’ in- 
ventories are generally light. Family flour 
buying also is limited and backlogs are 
dwindling as wholesalers work off previ- 
ously accumulated supplies. 

Mills in Minneapolis ran 83% of capacity 
last week, as compared with 79% the previ- 
ous week and 93% a year ago. For the 
entire Northwest, the operations last week 
were 77%, against 76% the previous week 
and 82% a year ago. 

Quotations May 24: standard patent $5.75 
@5.85, short patent $5.65@5.95, high gluten 
$6.15@6.25, established brands of family 
flour, enriched $6.80, first clear $5.50@5.90, 
second clear $4.50@5.05, whole wheat $5.80 
@5.90, sacked, Minneapolis, in cottons; pa- 
per sacks 16¢ less. 

Interior mills, including Duluth: Flour 
business was dull the past week. Buyers 
are still looking for lower prices. Family 
trade was also slow. Shipping directions 
were satisfactory. The export situation re- 
mains quiet. 


THE CENTRAL WEST 

Chicago: Flour sales continue at low 
ebb. Bakers and other buyers still lack 
confidence. They show little interest in for- 
ward bookings, and current business is 
confined to a fairly good number of one 
and two carlot purchases. Last week, there 
were a few sales of round lots, ranging 
up to 5,000 sacks, but in the main, buy- 
ers take on only enough to cover nearby 
needs, Shipping directions are only fair. 







Family flour has improved a little, but 
sales are still in small lots only. Deliveries 
are only fair. 

Quotations May 22: spring top patent 
$5.80@6.40, standard patent $5.70@6.30, 
first clear $5.60@5.95; family flour $7.20; 
hdrd winter short patent $5.35@5.85,; 95% 
patent $5.25@6.75, first clear $5.10@65.20; 
soft winter short patent $6.18@6.82, stand- 
ard patent $5.25@6.50; first clear $4.45 
@5.75, 

St. Louis: Mills in this area say there 
is ‘no improvement in the domestic trade. 
Large and small bakers alike are buying 
in carlots for nearby requirements. In- 
quiries are few and far between. Buyers 
are looking for lower prices at harvest 
time. Clears are in steady demand by ex- 
porters and blenders, but offerings are 
searce and price fairly firm. Some small 
lots of flour sold to the Dutch govern- 
ment. Jobbers report new business is for 
car and truck lots for immediate require- 
ments only. Inquiries from the trade are 
rather light. Shipping directions are slow. 
Prices for hard and soft wheat patents 
are steady to 30¢ off, clears are 5¢ lower 
to 5¢ higher, spring wheat patents are 
10@15¢ off, clears are 5@10¢ lower. 

Central states mills report the trade buy- 
ing on a hand to mouth basis, awaiting 
further developments of the new crop. In- 
quiries are light. Specifications are slow. 
Prices are steady to slightly lower. 

Quotations, St. Louis, May 22, in 100-Ib. 
cottons: family flour, top soft patent $6.10, 
ordinary $5.35; top hard $7, ordinary $5.45; 
bakery flour, cake $6, pastry $5.10, soft 
straight $5.25, soft clears $4.85; hard win- 
ter short patent $5.60, standard patent 
$5.45, clears $4.85; spring wheat short 
patent $5.95, standard $5.80, clears $5.60, 
low protein $4.65. 


EASTERN STATES 

Buffalo: Domestic flour sales are slow, 
with inquiries spasmodic. Millers say that 
buyers apparently are satisfied to watch 
and wait for growing crop conditions. The 
scattered favorable reports from the South- 
west have strengthened this policy of delay. 
Bakers are particularly hesitant about 
coming into the market to any extent. 
Bakers are fairly well stocked, and so is 
the family trade, with supplies ample to 
take care of any sudden requirements. 
Bakers of top quality cakes and pastries 
are complaining about the standoff attitude 
of their customers and of their reduced 
purchases. While there has been no general 
break in bread prices, some grocers are 
using bread as a leader at 14¢ for a 1-lb. 
2 oz., loaf as compared to the general 
price of 15¢. 

Quotations May 22, f.o.b. Buffalo: spring 
gluten $7.40@7.50, high gluten $6.55 @6.65, 
standard $6.30@6.40, first clear $5.90@5.95; 
hard winter standard $6.20@6.25, first clear 
$5.55@5.60; soft winter short patent $5.75@ 
5.80, soft winter straight $5.55@5.60, first 
clear $4.85 @4.90. 

New York: The local flour market showed 
little change in type or volume of buying. 
Sales continued of minimum-sized lots for 
prompt shipment with no indication of any 
change until the new crop movement. The 
favorable crop outlook, poor consumption 
of baked goods and possibility of smaller 
exports next year contributed to bakers’ 
reluctance to book heavily. However, the 
promptness of shipping directions indicated 
that stocks were not large except with 
the chain bakers who showed no active 
interest in immediate purchases. 

The discounts mills offered for quick 
shipment depended chiefly on their need 
for orders to keep them running, and the 
spread between high glutens and standard 
patents widened at the close of the week 
to 50¢. Clears were still so scarce that 
they were priced above the average stand- 
ards, with no concessions. Soft wheat buy- 
ing was light but also indicated light 
spot stocks. 

At the close of the week prompt ship- 
ment prices were only slightly below the 
preceding week’s close. 

Quotations May 22: spring family flour 
$7.50, high glutens $6.40@6.80, standard 
patents $6@6.30, clears $6.05@6.15; south- 
western short patents $6@6.25, standard 
patents $5.85@6.10; high ration cake flours 
$6.65@7.20, eastern soft winter straights 
$5.75 @6.15. 

Boston: Flour quotations are generally 
lower in the Boston market, although 
the decline is of moderate proportions. 
Springs are off 5@10¢, while hard winters 
are 10¢ lower. Soft wheat flours were ex- 
tremely dull, receding approximately 10¢. 

Extreme dullness continues throughout 
the market from the small baker to the 
chain store operator. It is the general 
opinion that most buyers prefer to restrict 
their activities until the new crop move- 
ment which may show sufficient influence 
on the market to create a movement to- 
ward lower prices. About the only flour 
shipments are previous commitments which, 
in many cases, are substantially above cur- 
rent values. Offerings at price concessions 
are falling on deaf ears and in most cases 
the extent of the concession appears incon- 
sequential. 

Quotations May 22: spring short patents 
$6.30@6.60, standards $6.20@6.50, high glu- 
ten $6.50@6.90, first clears $6.05@6.25, hard 
winter short patents $6@6.30, standards 
$5.85@6.15, Pacific soft wheat $6.43@6.68, 
eastern soft winter straights $5.55@6.20, 
high ratio $6.55@7.25, family $7.65. 


Philadelphia: The local baking trade sees 
no reason to change its method of cautious 
flour purchasing. 

Actual sales seldom exceed a carlot as 
both large and small operators appear 
fairly well convinced that quotations are 
due for a downward revision. 

Meanwhile, prices are drifting back and 
forth in a narrow area with little evi- 
dence of a definite trend. The general list 
is close to the levels prevailing a week 
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ago, with 
spread. 

As basis for the growing confidence in 
being able to buy cheaper at some later 
date, bakery operators offer a number of 
indications of the supply outlook improving 
and hold to the view that this increased 
availability can lead eventually to but one 
thing . . . lower prices. 

The expansion in farmer marketings of 
grain in the Southwest is being held up as 
one of the things likely to augment sup- 
plies. The new crop prospects abroad are 
much improved over a year ago and Eu- 
rope should require a smaller volume of 
U.S. grain to meet its dietary requirements. 

Another bearish price factor prominent- 
ly mentioned is the recent report of the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics saying 
that wheat may fall below the government 
loan level for a temporary period during 
the heavy harvest season. 

With all these things in mind, the local 
trade is refraining from purchasing on a 
deferred basis. And mill representatives 
say there is a growing practice to order 


variations confined to a 10¢ 


‘oftener, but in smaller amounts, something 


which keeps them busy with more paper 
work. They also report that present-day 
commitments are usually accompanied by 
shipping directions, indicating that stocks 
on hand are not excessive. 

One or two mills have experienced a 
slight pickup in demand for soft wheat 
flour, but consumption of this grade is 
well under normal due to the continued 
lag in demand for sweet goods at retzail 
outlets. 

Quotations May 22: spring family $7.25 
7.50, high gluten $6.90@7, short patent 
$6.55@6.65, standard $6.45@6.55, first clear 
$6.10@6.20; hard winter short $6.10@6.:5, 
standard $6@6.10; soft winter standard $5 
@ 5.50. 


Pittsburgh: There is ' more inquiry on 
flour and sales have increased the past 
week. Mill representatives state some June 
commitments are also being made, but tie 
majority of orders specify immediate de- 
livery. ‘Single cars and at most two cars 
for fill-ins continue to be the sales pat- 
tern. Size of fill-in orders remains smail, 
but larger demand for both prices and 
some orders for late June instill confidence 
that a better sales market is on the way. 
Soft wheat flour sales lagged the past week 
and hard Kansas and spring wheat had 
about equal demand. Clears, glutens and 
family flour sales are not large, but fan- 
ily inquiry widened. 

Prices are lower and incentives to buy 
are constantly dangled before all prospec- 
tive flour buyers and the fact that bar- 
gains are being offered is constantly 
stressed. A little of the fear of buying 
flour and other needed baking materials was 
dissipated by the steady rise in stock ex- 
change prices recently. Flour is being fea- 
tured in advertising of chain and super- 
markets throughout the district and tile 
response in buying is stated to be very 
satisfactory. 

Quotations May 22, carlots, delivered, new 
cottons: hard winter patent $5.65@5.7), 
medium patent $5.70@5.75, short patent 
$5.75@5.80; spring wheat $5.95@6.71, mo- 
dium patent $6@6.76, short patent $6.05 7 
6.81; clears $5.75@6.31; high gluten $6.65 
@7.01; family flour, advertised brands $7.41 
@7.46, other brands $6.50@7.21; pastry and 
cake flours $5.60@6.75. 


THE SOUTH 


New Orleans: Flour sales continue very 
irregular and meager. Purchases are pri- 
marily for immediate and prompt shipment, 
with some on the basis of price date of 
shipment. The heaviest inquiries are for 
hard winters from the baking and jobbing 
trades. Slight interest is evident in new 
crop purchases, although buyers appear in 
no hurry to enter into contracts for future 
delivery. Northern spring flours are selling 
in light amounts for quick shipment and, 
in a few cases, June. Bread production 
continues to show some decline, which is re- 
flected in shipping directions. 

Both midwestern and Pacific Coast soft 
winters are quiet, with practically no in- 
terest in the latter on account of the price 
differential. Cookie and cracker bakers are 
purchasing soft winters mostly for repla« 
ment and a few exceptions for June sh 
ment. Export sales are limited with H»!- 
land the largest individual purchaser and 
covering its June quota. Portugal is re- 
questing offers. Quantities to South Amer- 
ica show an improvement, although the 
volume is_ still considerably less than 
amounts inquired for. 

Quotations May 22, carlots, delivered, new 
cottons: hard winter bakery short patent 
$6@6.15, standard $5.75@6, first clear $5.:5 
@5.70; spring wheat bakery short patent 
$6.60@6.80, standard $6.45@6.60, first clear 
$6.10@6.25, high gluten $6.90@7.10; soft 
wheat short patent $6.20@6.35, straight 
$5.60@5.85, first clear $5.10@5.35, high ratio 
cake $6.50@6.85; Pacific Coast cake $7.20 7 
7.40, pastry $6.30@6.40. 

Atlanta: There is little, if any, expansion 
to flour trading in this section. Although 
old contracts are practically cleaned up and 
some attractive prices well below market 
quotations are being reported offered, buy- 
ers generally are turning a deaf ear ‘o 
purchasing beyond nearby needs. New sales 
to bakers are light and to meet necessary 
requirements with an occasional scattered 
60-day small booking. There is very little 
flour said to be left on higher priced con- 
tracts and bakers are meeting needs in 
anticipation of new crop movement. Shi 
ping instructions are about in line with 
— being described as quiet to pretty 
air. 

There is no desire on the part of whole- 
sale grocers to book either. New business 
is fair to pretty good, however, although 
chiefly on a one-car-at-a-time basis to keep 
stocks replenished. Numerous family flour 
dealers are described as frankly more than 
mildly anxious buyers as some were rather 
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badly hurt on bookings made early in the 
year. Specifications “are about on a par 
with orders. 

Blenders continue to place new orders to 
meet outgo from plants which they de- 
scribe as fair. 

Prices declined all down the line from 
5@25¢, southwestern patents showing the 
greater drop. Spring wheat patents declined 
10¢, hard wheat 25¢, cake flour 10¢, pastry 
flour 5¢ and family 10¢. 

Quotations May 22: spring high gluten 
$6.70@7.05, standard patent $6.40@6.65, 
short patent $6.50@6.75, first clear $6.30@ 
6.50; hard winter standard patent $5.75@ 
5.95, short patent $5.85@6.05, first clear $5 
@5.55; hard wheat family $6.65@7.55; soft 
wheat family $7.10@7.95; soft wheat first 
clear $5; cake flour $6.85@7.05; pastry 
flour $5.85@5.95; self-rising flour 12@13¢ 
sack over plain, 

PACIFIC COAST 

Portland: A slight improved demand for 
flour is noted, but not to any great ex- 
tent. Mills are working on their May gov- 
ernment business, and operations are slight- 
ly better for the month to date. Demand 
is not broad, mostly confined to nearby 
shipment. Bakers and wholesalers are buy~- 
ing only enough to get by until the new 
crop is available, as this promises lower 
prices. Consumer demand still is slow. 

juotations May 22: high gluten $7, all 
Montana $6.75, bluestem bakers $6.60, fan- 
cy hard wheat clears $6.60, cake $7.30, 
pastry $6, whole wheat 100% $6.45, graham 
$6, cracked wheat $6. 

Los Angeles: Family flour sales are still 
salisfactory and appear to have stabilized 
at a higher level than normal. ConSumers 
show a tendency to buy in larger units 
indicating increased home baking. Buy- 
ing by bakers remains at the minimum re- 
quired to meet current needs only, although 
there have been a few large bookings the 
past week by large operators. Smaller bak-- 
ers are not buying, with the general trade 
attitude being that unless there is a wide 
break in the market, the best thing to do 
is wait for the new crop to come in. 
Even though many contracts are running 
out, the waiting policy and the extreme 
slowness of bakery sales indicates little 
improvement in volume of bakery flour 
saics in the period ahead. 

Juotations May 22, 100’s cottons: high 
gluten $7.34, bluestem $6.97, whole wheat 
$6.52, bakery $7.06, cake and pastry $6.36, 
cake $8.13. 





CANADIAN MARKETS 





Toronto-Montreal: Canadian mills are 
Stretching out their bookings to last as 
long as possible with no prospect of new 
business in view. Inquiries continue to ar- 
rive from brokers seeking flour for Euro- 
pean and South American markets. Domestic 
demand unchanged. 

Quotations May 22: top patent springs for 
use in Canada $8.45 bbl., seconds $7.95, 
bakers $7.85, in 98’s cotton, mixed cars 
with 10¢ added for cartage where used. 
For export to U.K., government regula- 
tion flour $11.22 per 280-lb. for shipment 
to end of July, Montreal. 

Market continues to take all winter wheat 
flour produced. Quotations May 22: stand- 
ard grades for domestic use $6.75 up, ac- 
cording to demand, secondhand cottons, 
Montreal freight basis. 

Deliveries of winter wheat practically 
nil. Most mills will have difficulty stretch- 
ing their supplies until new crop becomes 


available. Quotations May 22: $1.39@1.41 
shipping points in Ontario according to 
freight. 


Winnipeg: There was no export business 
in Canadian flour last week, to either 
the U. K. or other destinations. Domestic 
trade was moderate, with supplies suffi- 
cient to take care of buying orders. Mill 
output has fallen off considerably, and 
stocks of wheat in millers’ hands are light. 

Quotations May 22: top patent springs 
for delivery between Fort William and the 
British Columbia boundary $9.05 cottons, 
second patents $8.55, second patents to 
bakers $8.05. 

Vancouver: Flour trade continues slow in 
this territory. No export business is in sight 
until after the new crop is harvested, and 
domestic demand is only fair, although 
there has been some small improvement in 
store sales which have been at very low 
levels for some months. 

While some of the smaller western mills 
are finding increased difficulty in securing 
wheat supplies, representatives of the larg- 
er mills in this territory report ample stocks 
on hand. Flour purchases by specialty goods 
bakers are somewhat improved. 

Prices remain unchanged. Cash car quo- 
tations for 98’s cottons May 22: first patents 
$9.65, bakers patents $8.65. Cake and pastry 
flour to the trade in small lots is $9.95. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


COTTON GOODS INDEX 15.42 


Bemis Bro. Bag Co.’s cotton goods 
index, a composite figure reflecting 
wholesale prices of principal cotton 
cloth used in bag making expressed 
in cents per yard of cloth, is 15.42, as 
compared with 16.62 a year ago. The 
Bemis composite figure reflecting du- 
ty paid for early shipment from Cal- 
cutta of lightweight and heavyweight 
burlap expressed in cents per pound 
of cloth is 28.72, as compared with 
31.64-a year ago. 








THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Sunshine and Winds SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 


Sapping Crop 
Moisture in Europe 


LONDON — Shortage of moisture 
is still the main factor coloring Euro- 
pean crop conditions. Hot sunshine 
and drying winds have nullified the 
beneficial effects of the recent heavy 
rainstorms in the western areas of 
Europe and, while no damage is yet 
apparent, further progress waits up- 
on an increase in the rainfall. 

In the United Kingdom a sudden 
rise in temperature, following last 
week’s beneficial rains, accelerated 
growth, but the accompaniment of 
drying winds has dried up the soil and 
retarded progress. The general ap- 
pearance of the crops is still good, al- 
though damage from wireworm has 
been reported in a few isolated cases. 

French crops are well forward and 
harvesting in the south ought to be 
well under way by the end of June. 
Rainfall has been more general than 
in the U.K. and producers express 
themselves as highly satisfied with 
the condition of the crops. Estimates 
of the probable outturn are optimis- 
tic. Reports from Germany mention 
continued progress as a result of rain 
though more is required in some prov- 
inces. 

Fine, warm weather in Italy has 
assisted growth to, a considerable de- 
gree and satisfaction is reported. The 
recent heavy rains were beneficial, 
although some flood damage has been 
reported. Planting of corn has pro- 
gressed. Rain and higher tempera- 
tures, both factors conducive to 
growth, have aided development in 
Spain and Portugal. 

Spring sowing in the Scandinavian 
countries is now almost complete and 
there are favorable reports of the 
winter crops. Russian announcements 
claim that the area sown to spring 


wheat is 3 million acres larger than - 


a year ago. 

Bulgaria still reports ample sup- 
plies of moisture and the crops are 
progressing favorably. In the south- 
ern portions of the country winter 
wheat is heading and rye has started 
to ear. The only disturbing factor con- 
cerns pest damage and the spring 
crops are said to have suffered con- 
siderably as a result, The help of 
Russian experts has been enlisted 
in an effort to eliminate the pest. 
Planting of corn has continued at a 
good speed as a result of conditions 
suitable for work in the fields. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PRAIRIE MOISTURE DROPS, 
BUT STILL ABOVE NORMAL 


WINNIPEG — The total moisture 
condition of the three prairie prov- 
inces, including stubble and summer 
fallow, and weighted for wheat acre- 
age, declined two points during the 
week ending May 17, the total con- 
dition being 119% of normal, com- 
pared with 121% last week and 93% 
at this time a year ago, says the 
Searle Grain Co, The decline has been 
brought about by less than average 
rains during the past week. 

From April 1 to May 17, the rain- 
fall for Alberta now stands at 133% 
of normal, for Saskatchewan 111% 
and for Manitoba 161%. 

In Alberta, Crop Districts 5, 7 and 
17 have had less rain than normal 
since April 1; all other crop districts 
are better than normal. In Saskatche- 
wan, Crop Districts 4 and 8 have had 
less than normal moisture since April 
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Week-end flour quotations, per sack (100 Ib.). 


All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt 





Chicago 
oy a eee ee $...@7.20 
Spring tap Patent ...cccccccsess 6.8006. 40 
Spring high gluten ............. 
EE dah eé5 0.00 ub e606 60-5 
OS rere ee gzemese 
EO ees ee 5.60@5.95 
Hard winter family ............ = 
Hard winter GROFE ...cccccsocce 5.35 @5.85 
Hard winter standard ...... TT ae 
Hard winter first clear 5.10 @5.20 
Soft winter family ............. ee aoe 
Soft winter short patent ....... 6.18@6.82 
Soft winter standard ........... 5.25@6.50 
Soft winter straight ........... ee a 
Soft winter first clear .......... 4.45 @5.75 
Rye flour, white ..........eee+5 6.02 @6.30 
Rye flour, Gark ....scccccseccee 4.70@5.50 
Durum, gran., bulk ..........++. 6.50@6.65 

New York 
Spring family ...cccccccrcccecs -@7.50 
Spring high gluten ............ 6.40@6.80 
Spring short ....ssccseccescees re ae 
Spring standard ..........++++. 6.00 @6.30 


Spring first clear 
Hard winter family 


6.05 @6.15 
@ 


Hard winter short ..........+.. 6.00@6.25 
Hard winter standard ......... 5.85 @6.10 
Hard winter first clear ........ ons nes 
Soft winter family .........+.-. To soe 
Soft winter straight ........... 5.75@6.15 
Soft winter standard ........... ee ee 
Soft winter first clear ......... ee. ee 
Rye flour, white ..........+-+0+. 6.00@6.35 
Rye flour, dark .......eseeeeees «ee eae 
Durum, gran., bulk .........++-- 6.87 @7.08 
Seattle Los Angeles 
Family patent ...... $...@7. ee ez 
Bluestem .....++++++ -@6.58 @6.97 
Bakery grades ...... @6.80 @7.06 
i, Pr errr rere: -@5.84 @6.36 


(Canadian quotations per bbl. of 196 Ib.) 
delivery. 


Mpls. Kans. steed St. Louis Buffalo 
$...@6.80 s- -@. Fr Pee TS FT 
ee Pee a Fe er 
6.15 @6.25 ‘@. -@. 6.55 @6.65 
5.65 @5.95 -@ :@5.95 aca sep 
5.75@5.85 ‘@. -@5.80 6.30@6.40 
5.50@5.90 Bice, -@5.60 5.90@5.95 
ee Fee 5.85 @ 6-80 6.45 @7.00 ee. err 
ee 5.45 @5.55 SOE80 60s @ ai’ 
~~ ie 5.35@5.45 -@5.45 6.20@6.25 
(sass 4.30@4.40 -@4.85 5.55@5.60 
~ 6.35 @6.10 ae Je 
Ae 6.30@6. 70 @. 5.75@5.80 
oe 6.30 5.4 40 1. @5.25 5.55 @5.60 
2 ae 5S oe --»-@4.85 4.85@4.90 
--@5.85 oO ase -»-@6.55 ...@6.75 
-@4.85 +-@ 0% «++: @4.65 @4.75 
6.40@6. 45 eae oss -@7.10 - -@6.86 
Phila. Basten Cleveland Atlanta 
$7.25@7.50 $...@. a ee ee ee 
6.90@7.00 6.50@6. 90 -+-@... 6.70@7.05 
6.55@6.65 6.30@6.60 7 Ie 6.50@6.75 
6.45@6.55 6.20@6.50 . oe 6.40@6.65 
6.10@6.20 6.05@6.25 + 6.30@6.50 
re Dee ee ee ee 6.65 @7.55 
6.10@6.25 6.00@6.30 <ae 5.85 @6.05 
6.00@6.10 5.85@6.15 ee 5.75 @5.95 
ecMe ese +000 nes ous OP e% 5.00@5.55 
sO ccs cette 3 0ec@e as er 
-»-@... 6.55@6.20 ee a a 
5.00@5.50 ...@... =e a Fe 
ooell ons es. ate oe oe :@5.00 
6.75@6.85 ...@... oo as - @6.80 
a ee ooo se. oo @ oe — 
 SyYreeere. fre oo@ os -@. 


Toronto <o7Winnipes 
Spring top patent]... $...@8.45 $.. moe 


Spring second patent{ -@7.95 D tay $s 
Spring first clearf... ...@... .«--@. 
Spring exports§ ..... ---@11.22 ee . 
Ontario soft winterst -@6.75 ioe es 
Ontario exports§ ... ...@... -@. 


**In cottons, Fort William basis. tSecondhand cottons, {98-lb. cottons, §280-lb. ooltene, 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 





@ 
Week-end millfeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are based on car- 
load lots, prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-lb. sacks, f.o.b. at indicated points: 


Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Ft. Worth 
Spring bran ....... $....@71.00 §$....@68.50 coe coee  Qicec@ ccce Goose vcee 
Hard winter bran .. osargy wae ‘vee see 65.00@65.50 TT), Meee ache Sikes 
Soft winter bran .. ooonte » er, wire eer! re 69.00@69.50 71.00@73.00 
Standard midds.* .. :@82.50 --@78.50 0000 cscs ccee@ cece cove eé'ee 
Flour midds.t ..... 83. 00@84. 00 - @80.50 78.25 @78.75 82.50@ 83.00 87.00@89.00 
Red GOS cccccccccee 85.00 @ 86.00 - @82.00 oes eces wre), eer cee cone 
Buffalo Philadelphia Boston Cleveland Atlanta 
Spring bran ....... $78.60@79.00 $81.00@82.00 §$....@80.00 §....@.... §$....@.... 
Soft winter bran .. Oe FT 0006 bene err peoctpace «+ @T77.25 
Standard midds.* 82.50@83.00 84.00 @85.00  @90. 00 @. Tre opens 
Flour midds.t ..... 85.00 @ 85.50 eee een --@ wen poate 
ROG GOS ococccccese 85.00@ 85.50 88.00@89.00 ‘@ 89. 00 o@ cues o@ aps 
Spring bran ‘shorts Middlings 
TOTORtO .ciccscces $....@54.25 - @56.25 $. — 25 
qWinnipeg ......... --@49.25 -@52.25 ‘ et > 


*Brown shorts. tGray shorts. 


{Fort William basis, 





GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 





Closing prices of grain futures at leading markets, in cents per bushel: 














WHEAT 
-—Mi poli om Chicag -—Kansas City——, 
May July Sept. May July Sept. Dec. May July Sept. 
May 27 .ccccce 243% 234% 227% 245% 232% 231% =+$%231% 232% 223% 222% 
May 18 ....s0- 243% 235% 228% 247 233% 232 232% 235 224% 223% 
May 19 ...csee 245% 236% :.229 247% 233% 232% =.232% 234% 225% 223% 
May 20 ....... 248 237 229% 246% 234 232% 232% 231 225 224 
BO” Bh ccccces 241 238% 231 245% 236% 234% #235 233% 227% 226 
May 33 ..ccves 237% 230 coos Bae “233% 233% osee 226 224% 
SOYBEANS | | ——cORN—, RYE ¢ TS 
Chicago Chicago Winnipeg Minneapolis Chicago Minneapolis 
May July May July May July May July May July May July 
May 17 . 414 406 230 215% 473 364 228 223 115% 93% 108% 89% 
May 18 . 420 411 233% 215% 475 356 227 224 113 93% 107% 89% 
May 19 . 425 419 232 213% 477 366 221 220 113% 93% 106 89% 
May 20 . 417 411 234 214 479 376 214 216 114% 93% 105% 89 
May 21 . 409 405 236 @214% 481 371% 213 215 116 92% 104% 83% 
May 22.. ... 401 213% 479 366 ° 215 tvat 91% + 87% 





1; all other crop districts are better 
than normal. In Manitoba, Crop Dis- 
trict No. 5 has had less than normal 
rainfall since April 1; all others are 
more than normal. 

Despite the decline in the total con- 
dition, the total moisture available 
for the crop now being seeded is 
greater than it has been for a number 
of years. 


——BREAD 18 THE STAFF OF LIFE 


LOWER PROFIT REPORTED 
BY UNITED BISCUIT CO. 


NEW YORK—The United Biscuit 
Co. of America and subsidiaries have 
reported net profit of. $1,102,808 for 
the quarter ended March 31, 1948, 
compared with $1,415,805 during .the 
similar quarter in: 1947: ‘This ‘is-equal 
to earnings of $1.16 a.common share 





for the 1948 quarter, compared with 
$1.51 a common share in the 1947 
quarter. The $1.51 figure was ad- 
justed to give effect to the 2-for-1 
split-up of common stock in May, 
1947, 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PENNSYVANIA MILLERS 
PLAN INFESTATION FIGHT 


NEW YORK—At a recent meeting 
of the directors of the Pennsylvania 
Millers & Feed Dealers Assn. at Her- 
shey, Pa., plans were made. to inaug- 
urate a campaign against flour infes- 
tation. The association plans to work 
closely with the Pennsylvania State 
Department of Agriculture and the 
State Extension Service, Further: con- 
ferences are planned to develop-the 
campaign along more specific lines. 




















WANT ADS 
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Advertisements in this department are 
56¢ per word; minimum charge, $1. 
(Count six words for signature.) Sit- 
uation Wanted advertisements will be 
accepted for 2%¢ per word, 50¢ mini- 
mum. Display Want Ads $6 per inch 
per insertion. All Want Ads cash 
with order. 


v v v 





HELP WANTED 











v 


WANTED — FLOUR MILLER FOR OLD- 
established mill located in Wisconsin. 
Steady work. Address 9339, The North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 





WANTED 


YOUNG MAN WITH FLOUR 
milling and feed experience for 
position of assistant superintend- 
ent. Plant located outside of Min- 
neapolis. Replies held in strictest 
confidence. 


Address 9396, The Northwestern Miller 


Minneapolis 2, Minn. 











MACHINERY WANTED 








LAAT TT . 





WANTED—BRIGHTWOOD BOX MACHINE 
—Pneumatic scale packaging machine; 
two flour blenders. Address 4970, The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
scales, bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment. 
J. E. Hagan, 1522 B. High, Jefferson 
City, Mo. 





WANTED — CAN UTILIZE 5 TO 10 AN- 
derson Oil Expellers. Give details, serial 
numbers, motor size and price. Address 
7897, The Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis 2, Minn. 


FOR SALE 


18—Hammermills: Williams, Gruendler, 
Sturtevant, Jeffrey, Prater. All 
sizes and types. 

7—Tyler Hummer Vibrating Screens, 
1, 2 and 3 surface, 3’x5' and 4'x5’. 

4—Anderson No. 1 Expellers, com- 
plete, m.d. 

1—Louisville 6'x50’ 
Tube Drier. 

1—Devine 5'x33’ Rotary Vacuum Drier. 

1—Sprout-Waldron 36” Heavy Duty, 
Ball Bearing Attrition Mill with,2 
100 H.P., A.C. motors. 

2—Nordyke and Marmon 9x24" four 
Roller Mills with serrated rolls. 

100—Stainless Steel, Nickel, Copper and 
Aluminum Jacketed Kettles, up to 
1,200 gal. capacity. 

71—Steel Vertical and Horizontal Tanks 
up to 100,000 gal. capacity. 

2—Steel Tanks, 50’ dia. x 33’, 45 deg. 
bottom, 8 legs, dome roofs, each 
equipped with Kedler conveyors 
and elevators to handle material 
from railroad track hoppers to 
storage tanks at 35 t.p.h. 

1—Devine No. 11 Vacuum Shelf Drier 
with 17 40x42” heated shelves. 

1—Buffalo 32” dia.x 72” face Atmo- 
spheric Double Drum Drier. 

1—Black and Clawson 36"x81” Atmo- 
spheric Double Drum Drier. 

4—Filter Presses, from 12x12” to 42x 
42”, plate and frame, open and 
closed delivery. 

5—J. H. Day Model 82 Ro-Ball Vi- 
brating Sifters with two screen 
decks, each 40”x10'. V-belts, 3 H.P. 
3/60/220-440 volt explosion proof 
motors. 

i—J. H. Day 8,000-Ib. all-steel hori- 
zontal jumbo mixer, stainless steel 
spiral agitator. 

Hammermills, Vibrating Screens, Dri- 
ers, Roller Mills, Tanks, Filter 
Pressers, Mixers, Packaging 

chinery, etc. 


Send for Special Bulletin GB, Listing 
Complete Details 


CONSOLIDATED 
PRODUCTS CoO., INC" 


14-16 Park Row New York, N. Y. 





Rotary Steam 











300 Million Goal 





(Continued from page 9) 


ditioned to some extent by the 1948 
domestic corn—U.S. exports. will 
reach 400 million bushels for the 
1948-49 crop year. 


Difficult to Measure Demand 

Foreign production conditions may 
be a distracting factor in measuring 
effective demand, one official stated. 
Italy, which sets aside part of its 
dollar buying power for imports, now 
has issued import permits for flour 
for June to the extent of 100,000 
tons of flour, subject to approval of 
such an allocation by the U.S. 


While there is no disposition at 
the Economic Cooperation Adminis- 
tration to discriminate against any 
type of exports, it is disclosed that 
ECA officials object to the expendi- 
ture of these dollars for this quan- 
tity of flour at the expense of other 
needed imports of manufactured 
goods. In short, wheat flour cannot 
be exported to the extent of the in- 
dicated Italian demand if these ex- 
ports mean a disbursement of Italian 
dollar buying power which will have 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


4 | NFR oe 











FOR SALE—200 CWT. FLOUR MILL AND 
wholesale flour feed business; also retail 
feed and grain warehouse with grinding 
and mixing equipment. Little Falls Mill & 
Mercantile Co., Little Falls, Minn. 

FOR SALE—MODFRN 300,000-LB. DAILY 
capacity grain syrup plant. Greater por- 
tion of equipment purchased new during 
last five years. New 125,000-bu. monolithic 
concrete grain elevator built 1946. Inspec- 
tion welcomed, bids solicited for entirre 
property or machinery and equipment or 
parts thereof. Waverly Sugar Co., Waver- 
ly, Iowa. 
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to be replaced by ECA funds to cov- 
er other purchases, such as electrical 
goods, for example. 

The Italian buying mission here has 
been told that it will have to cur- 
tail this flour demand through some 
internal technique and it has been 
suggested that it adopt a list of ap- 
proved importers similar to the Bra- 
zilian procedure to control the situ- 
ation. ’ 


May Check License Change 


The bullish undertone in the pos- 
sible increase in 1948-49 wheat ex- 
ports may act as a deterrent to the 
lifting of specific license control over 
flour exports to Latin America and 
the Philippines. If the wheat export 
program could be nailed down to 300 
million bushels on the basis of world 
production as indicated now, it is 
fairly certain that Latin American 
flour exports would go under general 
license at the first opportunity, which 
probably would mean the July alloca- 
tion program. 

Foreign nations are ordered to re- 
port their minimum food require- 
ments not later than June 7. Upon 
receipt of those reports, ECA officials 
will determine the third quarter al- 
locations. ECA officials are in ac- 
cord with the milling industry over 
the complete absurdity of the pres- 
ent licensing mess of the Office of 
International Trade and are in a po- 
sition to order it discontinued if the 
supply and demand position justifies. 


Against Temporary Change 


Conferences at the millers’ recent 
convention at Chicago between ECA 
officials and John L. Locke, new 
president of the Millers National Fed- 
eration, disclosed an agreement that 
a decision to discontinue the specific 











NEW CROP WHEAT 


Carefully Selected 
for Millers 


WwW 





Call L.D. 5, Alva, Oklahoma, for top 
quality milling wheat from the new crop 


movement — Prompt, efficient service. 


ALVA PUBLIC TERMINAL 
ELEVATOR CO. 


ALVA, OKLAHOMA 
HAROLD HARRIS, General Manager 
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W. O. Brackett 


ASSOCIATION VETERAN—At th: 
recent 50th annual convention of th: 
Texas Grain & Feed Dealers Assn 
in Fort Worth, W. O. Brackett 
Brackett Grain Co., was honored a: 
the sole organizing member still ac 
tive in the grain business. Anothe: 
member who was present in 1898, H 
B. Dorsey, has been retired for som« 
time. Mr. Brackett for many year: 
has been Fort Worth corresponden' 
for The Northwestern Miller. 





license technique must be final anc 
not put on a temporary basis. 
However, there is a strong feel- 
ing that wheat exports may exceed 
by one third the present reported 
requirements and if they do there 
will be a reluctance on the part of 
ECA officials to urge a general li- 
cense for Brazil and the Philippines 


A compromise on the Latin Ameri- 
can licensing situation has been sug- 
gested which would keep Brazil and 
the Philippines under specific con- 
trols, while other Latin American 
countries might be released. This 
proposal is rejected by the State De- 
partment, because it represents dis- 
crimination between foreign coun- 
tries and it is believed that this 
objection will be difficult for the 
ECA to overcome. 

A compromise decision on the Latin 
American situation seems most un- 
likely, but ECA officials want to 
clean up the export licensing mess 
and will do so if the crop situation 
warrants. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


TRAFFIC GROUPS TO MEET 

OKLAHOMA CITY — The twenty- 
fifth annual meeting of the Southwest 
Shippers Advisory Board and the 
Southwest Traffic League will be 
held at the Skirvin Tower Hotel May 
26, 27 and 28, Frank Cross, general 
chairman has announced. Topics to be 
considered will include speeding up of 
railway equipment, prompt unloading 
of cars and reducing losses in ship- 
ments. 











HAVE YOU A FLOUR 
BRAND PROBLEM? 


The Northwestern Miller maintains 
at the home office in Minneapolis a 
ecard file of flour brands used or reg- 
istered in the United States and Can- 
ada. It is periodically revised through 
questionnaires to the milling industry. 
The editorial staff will assist readers in 
every possible way to make use of the 
information contained in this file. Ad- 
dress The Northwestern Miller, 118 8. 
6th St., Minneapolis 2, Minn. 
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WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 


THE 




















YHLMANN GRAIN CO. 

















Founded by 
he FRED UHLMANN 
1480 Board of Trade Bldg. 1158 Board of Trade Bldg. 
CHICAGO, ILL. KANSAS CITY, MO. 
OPERATING 
Members of the following Exchanges: 
Chicago Board of Trade WABASH ELEVATOR sii 
Mi lis Grain Exch: : ork Cits 
ee Weck Doudaes teemenne Capacity 4,000,000 Bus. . ous —_" 
Winnipeg Grain Exchange — : 
Duluth Board of Trade e Game Oty, Se 
Fort Worth Grain and Cotton Exchange Enid, Okia. 
ag 5 - -¥-y — Complete Faciliti Servi Amarillo, Texas 
ew Yo offee ai Exch: Amarillo, T 
New York Coffee and Sugar Exchange omplete Facilities for Serving marillo, Texas 
Mee Tak Cocay: See the Milling Industry 


POLAR BEAR FLOUR IS KING 


We feel that we are partners with 
our baker customers in producing a 
finer, better loaf of bread. And we 
aim to hold up our end of the part- 
nership by milling a flour of the high- 
est baking quality. That objective is 
the foundation of POLAR BEAR’S 
fine reputation over nearly half a 
century. 





FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT~1899 
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Oldest Established Manufacturers of 


JUTE and COTTON BAGS 
IN CANADA 


THE CANADIAN BAG COMPANY 


LIMITED 


Head Office: MONTREAL, QUE. 


itiliiit 
Factories: 
MONTREAL, QUE. 
TORONTO, ONT. 











dince Oy 
James Michardson & dons 
Bain ler hants Shippers and Exporters 


WINNIPEG-: CANADA 
Export Offices - MONTREAL and VANCOUVER 


Cable Address: “JAMESRICH’ ear ots =. 


{a 
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BAE Predicts Continued High 
Production Costs for Farmers 


WASHINGTON—Farm production 
costs reached a new high during 
the past winter and probably will 
continue high through 1948, accord- 
ing to the Bureau’ of Agricultural 
Economics. While prices farmers re- 
ceived for their products reached a 
record high level in January, they 
have declined since, and prices of a 
few farm products now are about at 
prewar levels, BAE points out. 


Most farmers are likely to have a 
profitable year, but some will be 
pinched by high costs, the govern- 
ment agency predicts. 

BAE makes this further appraisal 
of the farm cost situation: 


The index of prices of all com- 
modities except labor used in farm 
production has nearly doubled since 
1939. In 1947 it averaged 184% of 
1935-39, compared with 151 in 1946 
and 137 in 1945. During the last four 
months of 1947 this index averaged 
196, compared with 160 for the same 
period in 1946. The average for the 
first quarter of 1948 was 202 com- 
pared with 169 for the first quarter 
of 1947. Farm wage rates have risen 
similarly during this period. They are 
now more than three times their 
prewar, 1935-39, level. 

Since 1935-39, farmers’ total out- 
of-pocket operating expenses have 
risen from 9 to 25% each year. They 
mounted from an average of $5.2 bil- 
lion in 1935-39 to nearly $12.8 billion 
in 1946 and $15.3 billion in 1947. They 
are expected to increase further in 
1948. 

On the other hand, the index of 
farm product prices in 1947 averaged 


159% above the 1935-39 average. This 
was the highest on record and nearly 
20% above the previous high of 1946. 
Prospects are for continued high 
prices for many products in 1948. 
Gross farm income in 1947 was $34.6 
billion compared with $10.4 billion in 
1935-39. Gross total farm production 
was 22% higher in 1947 than in the 
1935-39 period. 

There may be some improvement 
this year over last in both the farm 
labor supply and the general skill and 
experience of the workers. But farm 
wage rates will continue high, prob- 
ably near last year’s record. The pros- 
pective increase in the supply of farm 
machinery will alleviate the general 
farm labor situation, particularly for 
those farmers who are in a position 
to substitute machinery for labor. 

New farm machinery plants are 
coming into production and old plants 
are producing at record levels. Farm 
machinery output in 1948 probably 
will exceed the record output of last 
year. Except in 1943, farm machin- 
ery production has been high for over 
a decade. Each year since 1943 ma- 
chinery production has exceeded that 
of the previous year. 

Production of wheel tractors in 
1947 was 420,000, compared with 255,- 
000 in 1946 and the previous high 
record of 313,000 in 1941. The num- 
ber of tractors on farms Jan. 1, 1948, 
was more than double prewar. Ex- 
ports of farm machinery probably 
will be somewhat higher in 1948 than 
in 1947, but farm machinery produc- 
tion in 1948 is expected to be enough 
higher to take care of these exports 





_ Let our Specialists 
help YOU... 


...A Woods representative is more than a 


salesman—he is an expert in the designing, 


manufacturing and handling of bag packages. 


He is eager to assist you in ensuring that your 
product is packaged and branded . . . efficiently 


. +. economically . . . attractively. Consult your 


Woods specialist about any phase of your 


packaging operation! 


woobDss 


Jute and Cotton BAGS 


WOODS MANUFACTURING CO. LTD. 
Montreal + Toronto * Ottawa + Welland * Winnipeg * Calgary 


Makers of the famous Woods Rough Rider and Goose Brand Clothing; 
Tents, Tarpaulins and other canvas goods; Woods Arctic Down Sleeping 
Robes and other rugged equipment for life in the Great Outdoors. 
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THE DOMINION FLOUR MILLS, LTD. 


Cable Address: “DOMFLOUR” MONTREAL, CANADA 

















The St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 


MONTREAL e CANADA 


Millers of Canadian 
Hard Wheat Flours 
“Regal” 
“Fleur de Lis” 
“National” 
“Daily Bread” 
“Citadel” 


Quality uniformly maintained for over 25 years 
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IT’S IN THE RECORD 


CANADIAN 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


ROLLED OATS 


: ROYAL ) 
OATMEAL eet HOUSE 


ats « WHEAT-HEap 


; \3 wnear Ts 
ry VITA-B ("2:2") CEp 
Robin Hood Flour actNas nek crepe 
Mills Limited : 
ismsttc - 1ORGUED CREE. AM IDEAL.- BONCTON THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS CO. LIMITED 


WINNIPEG - TORONTO + HUMBERSTONE - MONTREAL - MONCTON 
1 r 21 FFICE MONTREAL « RIENTA EXPORT FF E VAN ( UVER MONTREAL cad CANADA 


MILLS AT — MONTREAL - FORT WILLIAM - WINNIPEG - EDMONTON - MEDICINE HAT 
ARLE A RE VIE MONTREA ALL CODES USEC 


Maple Leaf Milling Co. Limited. 


HEAD OFFICE TORONTO, CANADA 


EXPORT OFFICES: 
TORONTO NEW YORK VANCOUVER 


CABLE ADDRESS “MAPLEFLOUR”’ TORONTO, CANADA 


CANADA’S LARGEST FLOUR MILLERS 
SPRING WHEAT Fe” i i so lis WINTER WHEAT 
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Cream of the West Monarch 


Castle Crescent 


Nelson : Canary Corn Meal 


PORT COLBORNE MILLS—CAPACITY 12,000 BBLS. DAILY 
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and provide U.S. farmers with more 


new machinery thar in 1947. 

Feed costs are high and probably 
will remain high for several months, 
although feed prices dropped consid- 
erably in late January and February, 
1948. But high feed costs alone do not 
mean necessarily that a livestock en- 
terprise is unprofitable. Prices of 
livestock afd livestock products also 
are important in determining the 
profitableness of livestock feeding. 
These prices are comparatively high 
and probably will remain high in 
1948. 

Under present price relationships 
it wi!! pay livestock farmers in 1948 
to substitute high protein feeds for 
feed grains whenever possible, and 
it is likely that this situation will 
continue until the new crop of feed 
grains becomes available. 

Th: supply of feed grains on hand 


Jan. | was about 25% lower than a 
year earlier, but total livestock pro- 
duction between now and next fall 


is ex ected to be only about 10% be- 
low « year ago. 

As usual, the average cost of seeds 
this vear does not tell the whole 
story of what farmers will have to 
pay for specific kinds and varieties 
of seeds. Prices will vary widely by 
aréas. Higher prices are reported for 
red clover, Ladino clover, Korean 
lespeieza, crested wheat grass, corn, 
rapeseed and a few seed grains. Low- 
er pr:ces are being asked for alfalfa, 
timot1y, Kentucky bluegrass, orchard 
grass, white clover, brome and rye 
grass 

Fertilizer prices are higher now 
than a year ago and are expected to 
remain higher than in 1947, when 
they »veraged about 12% above 1946. 
Nitrozen, phosphoric acid and potash 
supp! es have been increasing and are 
expec'ed to be about 5% greater than 
in 1947. However, supplies of nitro- 
gen and potash probably will be short 
compared with current demands. 

Supplies of farm building materials, 
containers, insecticides and fungicides 
and some other materials have been 
improving and most items will be 
easier to get in 1948 than they were 
in 1947. Although production of most 
items, particularly lumber and build- 
ing materials has been high, current 
demand has absorbed much of the 
supplies. Stocks of lumber are low 
compared with prewar, partly because 
of the reluctance of dealers to 
build up inventories at current high 
prices. Supplies of most insecticides 
and fungicides will be sufficient to 
meet the demands, and farmers may 
expect to obtain them at lower prices. 

Farm land rentals and land values 
have continued to increase. Land 
rentals are over three times the pre- 
war level and higher than for any 
previous year. Land values are prac- 
tically at the 1920 peak reached in 
the boom that followed World War I. 
A large number of recent farm buy- 
ers have made full cash transactions, 
but many have assumed mortages. 
Those farmers who have large mort- 
gages need to recognize that they 
have contracted for a heavy fixed 
cost for interest and principal pay- 
ments. In addition, farm real estate 
taxes also are increasing. 

Farmers should recognize that cost 
rates are characteristically inflexible. 





——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BURNED MILL REPLACED 

TORONTO, ONT. - Wise Bros. 
Pty. Ltd., Narrandera, New South 
Wales, Australia, recently. completed 
the building of a new mill to replace 
one which was destroyed by fire some 
two years ago. This new mill has re- 
established one of the oldest milling 
firms in the Australian home and ex- 
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port flour markets. The first mill of the riots in the Punjab last fall tion. The provincial government has 
erected in 1876 at Jerilderie, was which interfered with field work. threatened to requisition the stocks 
moved to Tocumwall in 1912 and 


later to its present location. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


HARVEST IN INDIA NEARS 
END; RATIONS INCREASED 


I.LONDON — The gathering of the 
harvest in India is almost finished 
and the total food grains crop has 
been estimated at 40,425,000 tons by 
Jairamdas Daulatram, Indian food 
minister. This crop has been realized 
in spite of the failure of the mon- 
soon in Madras, which resulted in an 
estimated loss of 1,200,000 tons, and 














Bg MT 


In spite of the efforts directed to- 
wards achieving self sufficiency in 
food production, the food minister 
considers that India will have to rely 
on imports of food grains for many 
years to come. 

Increased rations are now available 
in Bombay Province, the rice station 
having been doubled and the wheat 
raticn upped by 25%. This has been 
made possible as a result of the im- 
provement in the food position in the 
province. The present ration is 1 lb. 
rice and 2 lb. wheat a week. No 
change is reported in the corn ra- 


TRADE : MARK 
REGISTERED 
SELECTED HARD 
SPRING WHEAT 


PURITY FLOUR 


TORONTO, CANADA. 


PURITY FLOUR 


‘TD 


SOUR wy soadl 
MLS CO) 

3 % 

i: 


{ i 


AF 
MILD 


of any merchants found profiteering 
in food grains. Reserve stocks are 
sufficient to permit the opening of 
government shops if prices rise be- 
yond a reasonable level. 

Pakistan reports state that the 
areas under jowar and bajra, two 
cheap food grains eaten extensively 
by the poorer people of the dominion, 
are less than those laid down last 
year. Jowar covers just over 1 million 
acres compared with 1,133,000 acres 
last year. The area under bajra shows 
a reduction of 3 million acres with a 
final forecast of 2,040,000 acres. 


MILLED FROM THE WORLD'S FINEST WHEAT 
WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS CO. LIMITED 


CABLE ADDRESS - “LAKURON” 


TORONTO, CANADA 





POPULAR FLOUR BRANDS 
THREE STARS GREAT WEST CANADA CREAM BATTLE 
PRAIRIE MAIDS MAITLAND HURON CROWN OF GOLD 


also Pioneer Feeds and Purity Oats 


WORLD WIDE 
PURITY 
STERLING * 
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MONTANA 


SAPPHIRE & 


\ FLOUR 


.-MONTANA FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES: GREAT FALLS, MONTANA 



















Soft Winter Wheat Flours 


Family - Commercial 
Export 





Long Distance Telephone 32 
Cable address —"’Smithstalk”’ 


J. Allen Smith & Co., Inc. 


KNOXVILLE 6, TENNESSEE 








rr Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


FLOUR 


444 W. Grand Ave. CHICAGO 








COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 
Nashville, Tenn. 


FLOUR BROKERS 





PHONE L. D. 86 CABLE ADDRESS: COWIL 


















INTER-CONTINENTAL 
GRAIN COMPANY 
EXPORTERS 


Flour — Grain — Feeds 
30 Wellington St. West 
Toronto, Cana 


KNIGHTON 


FOR FLOUR 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 













S. R. STRISIK CO. 
Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 





HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
LARSEN CO. 


at FLOUR oases 


410-420 N. Western Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 

















JOHN M. FLYNN CO. 
Cash Grain Brokers 
Kansas City Board of Trade 
St. Joseph Board of Trade 
1232 Board of Trade Bldg. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


ALFALFA MEAL 
Sun-Cured and Dehydrated 


NATIONAL ALFALFA 
DEHYDRATING & MILLING CO, 
Lemar, Colo. St. Louls, Mo. 


, Ariz, 











-FLOUR 


Broker and Merchandiser 


DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Produce Ex. - NEW YORK 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 























WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. 
roreicn K]_LOUR pomesnc 


3lst and Chestnut Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA, 














Betty: “Did you hear about the 
chap who stayed up all night figur- 
ing out where the sun went when it 
went down?” 

Oliver: “No, what happened?” 

Betty: “It finally dawned on him.” 


¢¢¢ 


Wife: “You were right, Henry, and 
I was wrong.” 
Husband: “Forgive me, dear.” 


¢¢ ¢ 


Jane: “Do you think a clever 
man makes a good husband?” 

Joan: “The real trouble is getting 
a clever man to make any kind of a 


husband!” 
¢?¢ 


“And what’s your husband’s aver- 
age income, Mrs. Brown?” 
“About midnight, usually.” 


¢¢ ¢ 


“Daddy, what is puppy love?” 
“That’s the beginning of a dog’s 
life, my son.” 


¢¢¢ 


“The nurse beckoned to one of a 
group of expectant fathers at the hos- 
pital and announced, “You have a 
fine son.” 

Immediately another man rushed 
up and complained, “What’s the idea? 
I was here before he was!” 


¢¢ 


Mother: “Why can’t you marry 
him, dear? Don’t you love him?” 

Daughter: “Yes, but he’s an athe- 
ist. He doesn’t believe in: hell.” 

Mother: ‘Marry him, my dear. Be- 
tween us we’ll convince him he’s 


wrong.” 
¢¢ ¢ 


Exasperated Mama: “How do you 
keep children out of the cookie jar?” 

Grandma: “Lock up the pantry and 
hide the key under the soap in the 
bathroom.” 


¢¢¢ 
She: “TI don’t see how football play- 
ers ever get clean.” 
Other She: “Silly, what do you sup- 
pose the scrub team is for.” 


¢¢ ¢ 


Tall, very thin patient: “Well, doc- 
tor, how do I stand?” 


Doctor: ‘Goodness knows. It’s a 
miracle.” 
$e ¢ 
Ambassador: “And how is your 


good wife, Sultan?” 
Sultan: “Oh, she’s all right, but the 
other 59 are more fun.” 


ee ¢ 


Customer: “Why is it I never get 
what I ask for here?” 
Waiter: “Perhaps, madam, we are 
too polite.” 
¢?¢ ¢ 


Jack King, Jr.: “They do say that 
a paper can be used to keep a per- 
son warm.” 

Percy Roberts: You’re telling me. 
I once had a mortgage that kept me 
sweating for 20 years!” 
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Francis M. Franco 


Blour 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE 
NEW YORK 











WHITE & COMPANY 


“The Flour People’’ 
313 Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 
Baltimore 2, Md. 








ELLY: 
von Merchandisers 


919 No. Michigan Ave. 
CHICAGO 


FlourCa. 











Flour Specialists Price four® 
M. S. Brownold Co. 


Successors to D.G. Van Dusen & Co. 


80 BROAD ST. 


NEW YORK 





KELLY-ERICKSON CO.: 


IN ( 


Flour Brokers 


OMAHA, NEB 
| New York San Francisce 








COULTER & COULTER, INC. 


Distributors of 


FLOUR 


In the Metropolitan Area 


Produce Exchange 


New York 4, N. Y. 








BARNEY J. O7 DOWD 
BROKERS 


Milling Wheat, Coarse Grains and 
All Feed Ingredients 


Board of Trade ~ 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 











THE FRANK R. PRINA 
CORPORATION 


Domestic FLOUR export 


LIVE WIRES—CONNECT! 


500 Fifth Avenue 


NEW YORK 





ANALYSES 


"FLOUR—CEREAL—GRAIN 


Dependable, Prompt Service 


Siebel Institute of Technology 


741 West Jackson Bivd 





+ Chicago 6, Ill. 





JOHN E. KOERNER & CO. 


DOMESTIC EXPORT 
FLOUR 
P. O. Box 646 781 LaSalle St. 


NEW ORLEANS, U. 8S. A. 








PRODUCE EXCHANGE 


H. J. GREENBANK 
& COMPANY 


FLOUR 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 











Low Grades and 
Millfeed 


I, S. JOSEPH CO., INC. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
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REPRESENTATIVE FLOUR IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES 

















ORK 




















Cable Address: ‘‘Dorrzacn,’’ London 
MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. C.3 


FLOUR anp CEREAL PRODUOT 
IMPORTERS 


Ulster Bank Chambers, 73 May Street 
BELFAST, IRELAND 
Cable Address: “ANCHOR,” Belfast 


ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. 
(GLASGOW) LTD. 
IMPORTERS OF 


FLOUR, CEREALS, OATMBALS, 
GRAIN 


163, Hope Street, GLASGOW 
Cable Address: “‘Goldenglo,” Glasgow 


Established 1870 


STANNARD COLLINS & CO. 


(E.A.GREEN) 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, CEREALS 
AND CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Cory Buildings 
Fenchurch Street 
Cable Address: 


LONDON, E. C. 3 
“Famed,” London 


COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW 
Cable Address: “Marve,” Glasgow 





17. Corn Exch hambers 
LONDON, E. C.3 


Oabie Address. “Coventry.’’ London 


Cable Address: ‘‘TrRonTOPRI,”’ London 
SIDNEY SMITH 
(FLOUR, FEED & GRAIN,) LTD. 
52 Mark Lane LONDON, E. C.3 


FLOUR, GRAIN, FEED, CORN AND 
CEREAL PRODUCTS 


Codes: Riverside, A B C 5th Ed., also Bentley 
and Western Union 5 Letter Codes 


C. E. FEAST & CO. 
FLOUR mevennane 


Subscription Room 
Seething Lane, LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address “Feastanco,” London. 








ROBERT CARSON & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


50 Wellington St. GLASGOW 


Oable Address: ‘‘DirLoma,'’ Glasgow 


WILLIAM MORRISON & SON 


LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Baltic Chambers 
50 Wellington Street 


Cable Address. “WAVERLEY” 


GLASGOW 





JAMES ALLEN & CO., (Belfast) Ltd. 





HARRIS BROS. & CO. (Grain) Ltd. 
COMMISSION AGENTS and FACTORS 


GRAIN, SEEDS, OIL, FEEDINGSTUFFS 
and FLOUR 


_FARQUHAR BROTHERS 
FLOUR MERCHANTS 
60 Wellington Street GLASGOW,C.2. 


C. I. F. business much preferred. 
Cable Address: “Glencairn,” Glasgow 


Oorys’ Buildings 
57/59 St. Mary Axe LONDON, E. C.3 
9 Brunswick Street LIVERPOOL 
68 Constitution Street LEITH 


PILLMAN & PHILLIPS CRAWFORD & LAW 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C.2 
and at 27, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C.3 


Cable Address: “CAMELLIA,” Glasgow 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 
DUBLIN, BELFAST 





FENNELL, SPENCE & CO. 


IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
LINSEED anp COTTONSEED PRODUCTS, 
FEED, ETC. 


20, Chapel Street, LIVERPOOL, ENG. 


D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 
45 Hope Street GLASGOW 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, OEREALS 
OFFIOES ALSO AT 





Cable Address: “FENNELL,” Liverpool a. eer 
Sin aon tad | WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 
Through | FLOUR IMPORTERS 
155 Wallace 8t.,. GLASGOW, C. 5 
WANT ADS | _ éiconstisction'ss., LEITH 
a ae Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 


42 Regent Quay, ABERDEEN 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER — Ogbies: “Purr,” Dundee 


GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 
FLOUR SPECIALISTS SINCE 1889 
AMSTERDAM 
Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam 
Bentley’s Complete Phrase, A.B.C. 5th Ed., Riverside, Private 
New York 


Codes: 


Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam Reference: Guarantee Trust, 





LUCHSINGER, MEURS & CO.’S. 
HANDELMAATSCHAPPIJ, N. V. 
AMSTERDAM—C, 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Correspondence on Bakery Products Solicited, 
Bankers: Nederlandsche Handel-Maatschappij N. V. Cable Address: “Matluch” 


STOLP & CO., LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Also Importers of All Kinds of 
WHEAT AND RYE FLOURS, SEMOLINA AND ROLLED OATS 


Represented in Central Europe and Belgium 
Damrak 47-48, AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Cable Address: ‘“‘Cleo.” All Codes Used. Bankers: Amsterdamsche Bank 


N. V. Agentuur & Commissiehandel 
w/h P. C. VIS & CO. 


AMSTERDAM 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 





Established 1874 Cable Address: “Visco” 
TARVO MEELFABRIEK M. J. VOS 
(Successor M. J. Vos) 
HAARLEM, HOLLAND 
(Established 1908) 
IMPORTER OF ALL KINDS OF FLOUR AND CEREALS 
_ Samples and Offers Solicited 
Cable Address: “Tarvo,’’ Haarlem 


Bankers: Nederlandsche Handel Mij. N. V. 


FELIX COHEN 


FLOUR IMPORTERS SINCE 1879 


Provenierssingel 81A 
(Postbox 196) ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 


Cable Address: ‘FErLIxcoHEN”’ Reference: De Twentsche Bank 


Established 1885 


BULSING & HESLENFELD 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Also Handling Bakers’ Sundries 
Solicit Correspondence From 
Manufacturers and Exporters 


Cable Address: ‘‘Heslenfeld,”” Amsterdam 
Damrak 20-22 AMSTERDAM (C) 


N. V. GEBRS. VAN DEN BERGH’S 
KONINKLUKE FABRIEKEN 
P. 0. BOX 82, ROTTERDAM 


VERHOEFF’S MEEL-IMPORT 
(late Hatenboer & Verhoeff) 
Importers of 
FLOUR, FEEDINGSTUFFS, ETO. 
ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Cables: Radium Corr.: Postbox 1151 
Ref.: Incasso-Bank N. V., Rotterdam 

Guaranty Trust Co., New York 





auterestveu to Represent 
Flour Mills in 
ECUADOR AND COLOMBIA 


RENE CRESPO B. 


BIGGEST BUYERS OF ALL KINDS OF Apdo 992 Apdo 3551 
FLOUR AND FEEDSTUFFS yon | | endl eg 
References: Ecuador Colombia 


De Twentsche Bank, N. V., Rotterdam 
The Guarantee Trust Co., New York 
Cable Address: “Locomotion,” Rotterdam | 


FEEDSTUF FSO cy” 


118 So. 6th St. Minneapolis, Minn. newspaper 
Serves The Growing Feed Industry 


Bank Reference: The Sterling National 
Bank & Trust Co., 42nd St. at Lex- 
ington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 











A. DE SWAAN, INC. 


Flour for Export 


37 WALL STREET NEW YORK CITY 5 


DIGBY 8-0774 








SOLICITING INQUIRIES FOR 
WHoLe WHkEAT FLOUR 
for EXPORT 


FROM U. S. ATLANTIC SEABOARD 
Address Cables to: PALMKING, KANSAS CITY, MO. 


OR WRITE 8317, THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER, BOARD OF TRADE, KANSAS CITY 6, MO. 
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X OF ADVERTISERS 








A 


Abilene Flour Mills Co. 
Acme-Evans Co. 

Acme Flour Mills Co. 

Allen, James, & Co. (Belfast), 
Alva Public Terminal Elevator Co. 
Alva Roller Mills 

Amber Milling Div. 

Amendt Milling Co. 

American Bag Co. 

American Bakers Machinery Co.. 
American Cyanamid Co. 
American Dry Milk Institute, 
American Flours, Inc. 

American Machine & Foundry Co 
Ames Harris Neville Co. 
Anderson Machine & Tool Works 
Anheuser-Busch, Inc. 

Appraisal Service Co., 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. 
Arnold Milling Co. 

Arrow Mills, Inc. 

Atkinson Milling Co. 


Bagpack, Inc. 

Baker-Perkins, Inc. 

Bang, Flemming 

Baxter, A. E., Engineering Co. 
Bay State Milling Co. 

Bemis Bro. Bag Co. 
Bjornstad, Asbjorn P. 

Black Bros. Flour Mills 

Blair Milling Co. 

Blake, J. H. 

Blodgett, Frank H., 

Bolle & Schilthuis 

Bonar & Bemis, Ltd, 

Borden Co. 

Bowersock Mills & Power Co. 
Bowman Dairy Co. 

Bowsher, N. P., Co. 

Brey & Sharpless 

Broenniman Co., Inc, .....-++ee8- ° 
Brownold, M. 8., Co. 

Brown's Hungarian Corp. 

Bryo Company, The 

Buhler Mill & Elevator Co. 
Bulsing & Heslenfeld 

Bunge Corp. 

Butler Manufacturing Company 


Cc 


Cameron, John F., & Co. 
Canadian Bag Co., Ltd. ......ceeeeeees ° 
Canadian Mill & Elevator Co. 
Cannon Valley Milling Co. 
Cargill, Incorporated 

Carr, P. E., & Carr, Pedro, Jr 
Carson, Robert, & Co., 
Centennial Flouring Mills Co. 
Central Bag and Burlap Co. ........4+. 
Chapman & Smith Co. 

Chase Bag Co. 

Chatfield & Woods Sack Co. 
Checkerboard Elevator Co. 
Chicago, So. Shore & So. Bend R.R.... 
Chickasha Milling Co. 

Chubb & Son 

Church & Dwight Co., 
Coatsworth & Cooper, Ltd. 
Cohen, Felix 

Colborne Mfg. Co. 

Coleman, David, Inc. 

Colorado Milling & Elevator Co 
Comm. “'Cereales’’ 
Commander-Larabee Milling Co. 
Consolidated Flour Mills Co. 
Continental Grain Co. 

Corn Products Sales Co. 

Coulter & Coulter, Inc. 
Coventry, Sheppard & Co. 
Crawford & Law 

Cream of Wheat Corp. 

Crespo B., Rene 

Crete Mills, The 

Crookston Milling Co. 

Crown Bag Co. 

Crown Mills 


Dairymen’s League Cooperative Associ- 
ation, Inc. ewes 

Davis-Noland-Merrill Grain Co. 

Day Co. 

De Lisser, Andrew 

Despatch Oven Co. 

De Stefano, Ulysses 

De Swaan, A. 

Detroit Diesel Engine Division 

Deutsch & Sickert Co. 

Diamond Crystal Salt Co., 

Dixie-Portland Flour Co. 

Dobry Flour Mills, Inc. 

Dominion Flour Mills, Ltd. 

Doughnut Corporation of America 

Dow Chemical Co. 

Duluth Universal Milling Co. 

Duncan, Wm. C., & Co., Inc 

UVunwoody Institute 

Durkee Famous Foods 


E 
Eagle Roller Mill Co. 
Eckhart, Lb. A., Milling Co. 
[Isnns Milling Co. 
Entoleter Division, Safety Car Heating 
& Lighting Co., Inc. 
Equipment Engineering Co. 
Essmueller Co. 
Evans Milling Co. 


Farquhar Bros, 

Feast, C. E., & Co. 

Federal Mill, Inc. 

Fennell, Spence & Co. 

Ferbo Co. 

Finger Lakes Division of Arrow 
Mills, Inc. 

Fisher-Fallgatter Milling Co. 

Fisher Flouring Mills Co. 

Flexoveyor Mfg. Co. 

Florelius & Ulsteen a/s 

Flour Mills of America, Inc. 

Fiynn, John M., Co. 

Fode, Troels 

Fort Garry Flour Mills Co., Ltd 

Franco, Francis M, 

Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills 


G 


Gallatin Valley Milling Co. 
Garland Milling Co. 
General Mill Equipment Co. 
General Mills, Inc. 
Gillespie Bros., Ltd. 

Globe Milling Co. 

Godde, Albert, Bedin, Inc, 
Goffe & Carkener, Inc. 
Goldschmidt, Carl, Ltd. 
Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 
Goodlander Mills Co. 

Great Bend Milling Co. 
Great Star Flour Mills, 
Greenbank, H. J., & Co. 
Grippeling & Verkley 


Haaky Mfg. Co. 

Habel, Armbruster & Larsen Co. 
Hachmeister, Inc. 

Hamm, J. M. & C. M. é 
Hammond Bag & Paper Co. ........... 
Hanovia Chemical & Mfg. Co 

Harris Bros. & Co., Ltd 

Harris, Upham & Co. é 
Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant Grain Co., Inc. 
Hart-Carter Co. 

Heide, Henry, 

Henkel Flour Mills 

Hoffmann-La Roche, 

Holland-America Line 

Holland Engraving Co. 

Hookway, F. E., & Co., Ltd 

Hosmer, Calvin, Stolte Co. 

Howes, S., Co., Inc. 

Howie, The J. K., Co. 

Hubbard Milling Co. 

Hunter Milling Co. 


Igleheart Bros., Inc. 
Imbs, J. F., Milling Co. 
Innis, Speiden & Co. 
Inter-Continental Grain Co. 
International Milling Co. 
Ismert-Hincke Milling Co. 


J 


Jaeger, Frank, Milling Co. 

Jas & Van Walbeek 

Tennison, W. J.p CO. caccccccccccesscces 
Jewell, 

Johansen, 

Johnson-Herbert & Co. 
Jones-Hettelsater Construction Co. 
Joseph, I. 8., Co., Inc 

Junction City Milling Co. 

Justesen, Brodr 


Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment Co. ... 
Kansas Flour Mills Company 
Kansas Grain Company 

Kansas Milling Co. 

Kaswan, Joseph 

Katz, Max, Bag Co. 
Kelly-Erickson Co. 

Kelly Flour Co. 

Kelly, William, Milling Co. 
Kenser, Charles H. 

Kent, Percy, Bag Co., Inc. 
Kimpton, 

King, H. H., 

King, M. D., Milling Co 

King Midas Flour Mills 

King Milling Co. 

Kipp-Kelly, Ltd. 
Knickerbocker Mills 

Knighton, Samuel, & Sons, Inc. 
Koerner, John E., & Co. 


LaGrange Mills 
Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd... 


lakeside Milling Co., Ltd. 

Laminated Bakery Package Research 
Council 

Lathrop Grain Corporation 

Lever Bros. Co. 

Lexington Mill & Elevator Co. ......... 

Loken & Co. 

Long, W. E., Co. 

Longhorn Engineering Co. 

Loudonville Milling Co., The 

Luchsinger, Meurs & Co. 

Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. ............ 

Lysle, J. C., Milling Co. 


M 


McConnell & Reid, Ltd. 

McKinnon & McDonald, Ltd. 
McVeigh & Co. 

Maney Milling Co. 

Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd 
Mardorf, Peach & Co., Ltd. 

Marsh & McLennan, Inc. 

N. V. ‘*Meelunie,’”’ Amsterdam 
Mennel Milling Co. 

Merck & Co., Inc. 

Merrill Lynch, Pierce; Fenner & Beane. 
Mid-Kansas Milling Co. 

Midland Flour Milling Co. 
Mid-West Laboratories Co., Inc....... 
Milling Engineers, Inc. 

Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Burcau 
Miner-Hillard Milling Co. 

Minot Flour Mill Co. 

Mitchell, E. P., Co. 

Monsanto Chemical Co. 

Montana Flour Mills Co. 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co. 
Morris, Cliff H., & Co. 

Morrison Milling Co. 

Morrison, Wm., & Son, Ltd. 

Morten Milling Co. 

Murray, D. J., Mfg. Co. 
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National Alfalfa Dehydrating & 
Milling Ges: 6c ccccocecsa stbaSbetcseeee 50 

National Almond Products Co. 

National Cotton Council of America ... 

National Yeast Corp. 

Nebraska Consolidated Mills Co. 

Nehemkis, Peter R., Sr. 

Neill, Robert, Ltd. 

New Century Co. 

New Era Milling Co. 

Newton Milling & Elevator Co. 

Noblesville Milling Co. ........eeseeee0% 

Nootbaar, H. V. & Co. 

Norenberg & Belsheim 

Norris Grain Co. 

North Dakota Mill & Elevator 

Northern Publishing Co. ... 

Norton, Willis, Co. 

Norvell-Williams, 

Novadel-Agene Corp. 

N. W. Mills Sales Agency ............ 


O 
O’Dowd, Barney J. 
Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., 
Omega Machine Co. (Division of 
Builders Iron Foundry) 
Osieck & Co. 


Page, Thomas, Milling Co. 

Paniplus Company 

Parrish & Heimbecker, 

Paul, F. H., & Stein Bros. 

Pearlstone, H. 8., Co. 

Peek Bros. ecee 

Penn, William, Flour Co. 

Petersen Oven Co. 

Pfeffer Milling Co. 

Pfizer, Chas., & Co., Inc. ....sccccccseee 

Pillman & Phillips . 

Pillsbury Mills, Inc. eee 

Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., Columbi 
Chemical Division 

Pratt, R. C. . 

Preston-Shaffer Milling*Co. ............ 

Prina, Frank R., Corp. 

Procter & Gamble 


Quaker Oats Company 
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Rademaker, H. J. B. M. 
Red River Milling Co. 

Red Star Yeast & Products Co 
Red Wing Milling Co. 
Research Products Co. 
Richardson, James, & Sons, 
Richmond Mfg. Co. 

Riegel Paper Corp. 

Robin Hood Flour Mills, Ltd 
Robinson Milling Co. 
Robinson, Thomas, & Son, Ltd 
Rodent Control Co. 

Rodney Milling Co. 

Rogers Bros. Seed Co. 


Ross Milling Co. 

Ruoff, A., & Co. 

Russell, D. T., & Baird, Ltd. 
Russell-Miller Milling Co. 
Russell Milling Co. 
Rutherfurd, W. H., & Co 


St. Joseph Testing Laboratories, Inc.... 
St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd.. 


‘St. Regis Sales Corporation 


Saxony Mills 

Schneider Bakery Service 

Schultz, Baujan & Co. 

Scott, Mungo, Ltd. 

Security Milling Co., Inc. .............. 

Seedburo Equipment Co. . 

rr Pere eee 

Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc. .......... 

Shevelove, J. J. 

Short, J. R., Milling Co. 

Siebel Institute of Technology 

Signode Steel Strapping Co. 

Simonds-Shields-Theis Grain Co. 

Skandinavisk Mel Import 

Smith, J. Allen, & Co., Inc 

Smith, Sidney, Flour, Feed & Grain, 

Southwestern Laboratories 

Spindler, L. G. 

Spokane Flour Mills Co. 

Sprake & Co. 

Springfield Milling Corp. 

Sprout-Waldron & O60. .....cccccccceces 

Stanard-Tilton Division (Russell-Miller 
Milling Co.) 

StaRGare DBrOMGs, IMS. oo ccccvvcsccwece 

Standard Milling Co. 

Stannard, Collins & Co. 

Stivers, Theo. 

Stock, F. W., & Sons, Inc. 

ere rey Pee ee 

Strasburger & Siegel 

Stratton Grain Co. 

Stratton-Theis Grain Co. 

Strisik, S. R., Co. 

Sullivan & Kennedy 

Swift & Co. ... 


Tanner-Evans-Siney Corp. 

Taylor, Andrew, & Co., Ltd. 

Tennant & Hoyt Co. 

Tension Envelope Corp. ... 

Terminal Flour Mills Co. 

Tex-O-Kan Flour Mills Co. 

Textile Bag Manufacturers Assn. ..... 
Thomas, Vaughan, & Co., Ltd.......... 
Thompson Flour Products, Inc. 
Tidewater Grain Co. 

Tobler, Ernst & Traber, Inc 

Toronto Elevators, Ltd. .. 

Transit Grain Co. . 

Tri-State Milling Co. 

Twin City Machine Co. 


U 


Uhlmann Grain Co. 

Union MACRINGTy Ge. ccccccsvccsccccuss 
Union Pacific Railroad 

United Grain Growers, Ltd. 

U. 8S. Hoffman Machinery Corp. 
Urban, George, Milling Co. 
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Valier & Spies Milling Company 

Van Den Bergh, Gebroeders 

Van Dusen Harrington Co. 

Verhoeff’s Meel-Import 

Victor Chemical Works 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp. ...... 
Vis, P. C., & Co. 

Voigt Milling Co. 

Vos, M. J., Haarlem, Holland 
Vreeswyk, Gebroeders 


Ww 


Wall-Rogalsky Milling Co. 
Wallace & Tiernan Co. 

Walnut Creek Milling Co. 
Wamego Milling Co. 

Watson & Philip, Ltd. . 

Watson Higgins Milling Co. 
Weber Flour Mills Co. 

Wesson Oil & Snowdrift Sales Co 
Western Assurance Co. 

Western Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd... 
Wemterm BEIM GO. oc ccccccccccccccces 
Western Star Mill Co. 

Western Waterproofing Co. 
White & Co. 

Whitewater Flour Mills Co. 
Wichita Flour Mills Co. 

Williams Bros. Co. 

Williams, Cohen E., & Sons 
Winthrop-Stearns, Inc. 
Witsenburg, M., Jr. 

Wolcott & Lincoln, Inc. 

Wolf Co. 

Wolf Milling Co. 

Woods Mfg. Co., Ltd. 
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Zanes, W. R., & Co. 
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When you were in school the answers in the back 
of the book were always a help in checking the 
accuracy of your work. But in flour treatment there 
isn’t any book of answers. That's why so many mills 
have turned to N-A’s Flour Service Division for 


practical answers to maturing, enriching and 





bleaching problems. 
They‘ve found by money-making experience that 


this team of flour treatment specialists, field-proved 


products and hard-hitting laboratory research, 
working with their own consultants and technicians, 
fills the bill for both the know-how in solving 


treatment problems and the right answers to check 
procedures—keeping treatment techniques 


always on the right track. 
This “book of answers” is ready to go to work in 


your mill, too. Why not call today? 


,— © 
THe mi* 


AGENE 


for flour maturing 


WALLACE & TIERNAN COMPANY, INC., AGENTS FOR 
OVADEL-AGENE ..""":: 
for a whiter, brighter flour 
BELLEVILLE 9, NEW JERSEY N-Richment-A 
for uniform enrichment 








|-PUBLIC SERVICE BULLETIN BOARD - 


CHART YOUR 
FUTURE HERE 


l'I’S EASY to make those dreams for the future 
come true—the U. S. Security Bond way. First, 
figure out how much money you could use five or 
ten years from now—to educate your youngsters, 
or complete a retirement program, or take the trip 
of a lifetime. Then sign up for enough Security 
Bonds. It’s the painless, practical way to save... 
your bonds are government-guaranteed, they re- 
turn you $4 in 10 years for every $3 you invest, and 
they’re as easy to buy as signing your name. 


Save And You Will Have: 
Each Week In 5 Years In 10 Years 
0 eee $ 334.11 $ 719.11 
668.97 1,440.84 
Se 2,163.45 
7.50 2,009.02 4,329.02 
15.00 4,018.67 8,660.42 
Bs ..... .. §024.24 ........... 10,828.74 





